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IBUK'S      TRIUMPHAL      KUBT      TJL 
MINAR. 


Hesitancy  to 
inflict  upon 
others  any  la- 
bors, restrictions 
or  even  "de- 
served" punish- 
ments which  we 
don't  share  with 
them,  should  be- 
come an  eighth 
point  in  our 
ethics.  The  neu- 
rotic who  heads 
lynching  parties 
and  howls  for 
ironhand  meth- 
ods of  repression 
is  as  much  to  be 
pitied  as  guarded 
against,  for  he  is 
in  constant  dan- 
ger from  ene- 
mies, both  real 
and  hallucinated. 
His  more  normal 
brother  is  saved 
from  so  much 
madness  by  the 
counter-impulses 
of  pity.  The  in- 
telligent person 
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who  refuses  to  put  himself  out  for  such  fruitless 
purpose  as  that  of  applying  our  ordinary  criminal 
methods,  is  on  all  counts  wise.  The  socially- 
minded  man  recognizes  that  no  criminal  ever  yet 
was  made  moral  by  irresponsible  harshness.  Such 
a  man  will  be  ready  to  humiliate  himself  before 
the  culprit  as  a  means  of  being  able  to  influence 
him,  and  invariably  will  put  some  penance  on 
himself  when  he  punishes  even  a  child,  to  prevent 
himself  becoming  proud  and  arbitrary.  (What  we 
say  is  binding  on  a  good  man  is  equally  binding 
upon  a  good  government) . 


SECTION  I 

"There  affectation,  with  a  sickly  mien 
Shows  in  her  cheek  the  roses  of  eighteen." 

A  woman  exclaimed  to  her  more  cultured 
daughter,  "Oh,  if  only  you  could  have  seen  how 
swagger  I  looked  last  night !"  "I  saw  you,  Mam- 
ma," the  daughter  replied,  "But  I  love  you  just 
the  same !" 

Our  present  ethics  and  our  present  social  sys- 
tem are  never  more  happy  than  when  they  can 
pit  individual  against  individual  in  an  embitter- 
ing struggle  for  supremacy,  tho  the  new  ethics 
and  economics  will  realize  that  material  poverty 
is  better  than  excessive  stimulation  of  this  self- 
vaunting  instinct.  Its  aim  is  to  exalt  self  and 
abase  others.  Even  if  we  consider  it  only  from 
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the  standpoint  of  selfish  welfare, — and  of  course 
barring  mere  friendly  mimic  contests  such  as 
children  and  adults  alike  love  to  engage  in,  now 
and  again  mirthfully, — rivalry,  in  the  form  of  am- 
bition, brings  us  more  heartaches  than  perhaps 
all  other  instincts  together.  As  old  Roger  Bacon 
observed,  "Men  in  great  place  are  thrice  servants ; 
servants  of  the  sovereign  or  state,  servants  of 
fame,  and  servants  of  business ;  so  as  they  have  no 
freedom,  neither  in  their  persons,  nor  in  their  ac- 
tions, nor  in  their  times.  It  is  a  strange  desire  to 
seek  power  and  to  lose  liberty ;  or  to  seek  power 
over  others  and  to  lose  power  over  a  man's  self. 
The  rising  unto  place  is  laborious  and  by  pains 
men  come  to  greater  pains;  and  it  is  sometimes 
base,  and  by  indignities  men  come  to  dignities. 
The  standing  is  slippery,  and  the  regress  is  either 
a  downfall  or  at  least  an  eclipse,  which  is  a  melan- 
choly thing.  "Gum  non  sis  qui  fueris,  non  esse 
cur  velis  vivere."  Nay,  retire  men  cannot  when 
they  would,  neither  will  they  when  it  were  rea- 
son, but  are  impatient  of  privateness,  even  in  age 
and  sickness,  which  require  the  shadow;  like  old 
townsmen,  that  will  be  still  sitting  af  their  street 
door,  though  thereby  they  offer  age  to  scorn.  Cer- 
tainly, great  persons  had  heed  to  borrow  other 
men's  opinions  to  think  themselves  happy,  for  if 
they  judge  by  their  own  feeling  they  cannot  find 
it."2 

Lord  McCartney  boasted  that  he  never  accepted 


2Bacon's  Essays     XI.     Of  Great  Place. 
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favors  from  even  the  King.  But  about  that  time, 
he  was  being  spoken  of  as  the  man  who  might  be 
chosen  as  the  next  embassador  to  Spain.  So  one 
day,  when  the  King  mentioned  to  him  that  it 
would  be  well  for  him  to  learn  to  speak  Spanish, 
every  one  noticed  that  Lord  McCartney  began 
studying  Spanish  as  tho  his  very  life  depended 
upon  it.  Instead  of  giving  McCartney  his  desired 
preference,  the  King  dryly  remarked,  "I'm  glad 
you  have  learned  Spanish,  for  now  you  can  enjoy 
reading  Don  Quixote  in  the  original." 

The  arts  which  we  employ  to  attain  a  small 
degree  of  social  prestige,  would  be  laughable, 
could  we  look  down  upon  ourselves  for  a  moment 
from  the  standpoint  of  another  planet. 

Yet  to  so  many  of  us  they  seem  natural  and  nec- 
essary, because  the  ever-present  world  is  whisper- 
ing in  our  ear  constantly  the  lie  that  they  have 
value  in  themselves.  So  long  as  there  is  profiteer- 
ing in  the  world,  so  long  will  this  lie  be  whispered. 
So  long  as  the  lie  is  believed,  men  will  be  cruel 
to  one  another.  They'll  condemn  one  another  to 
rot  in  prisons,  and  call  it  "correction."  They'll 
scorn  the  fallen  and  the  weak,  in  the  name  of 
Purity  of  the  Home.  They'll  flay  and  torture,  in 
the  name  of  uplifting  the  "lower"  races. 

James  F.  Morton  relates:3 

"In  the  row  next  to  mine,  two  girls  of  rather 
unrefined  and  noisy  manners  were  discussing 
dancing,  dress,  flirtations  and  the  few  other  topics 


3Morton,  James  F.  Jr.,  Am. — The  Curse  of  Race  Prejudice — pp.  18-19. 
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within  the  scope  of  their  intelligence,  in  tones 
which  necessarily  took  all  their  neighbors  into 
their  confidence.  Finally,  one  of  them,  whose 
name  I  will  charitably  suppress,  a  girl  whose  sub- 
sequent conversation  revealed  the  fact  that  she 
came  from  Texas,  introduced  the  subject  of  what 
she  was  vulgarly  pleased  to  term  "niggers."  In 
reporting  the  substance  of  her  remarks,  I  will 
take  the  liberty  of  expurgating  the  frequent  "My 
Gods"  and  "Gees,"  which  appropriately  embel- 
lished it.  "If  any  of  them  should  sass  me,  I  be- 
lieve I'd  kill  'em,"  was  the  first  remark  I  heard 
from  her  on  the  subject.  "They  put  on  airs,  as  if 
they  thought  they  were  as  good  as  anybody."  (I 
am  afraid  I  am  improving  on  her  grammar  a  lit- 
tle too  much  for  a  strictly  accurate  reporter).  It 
developed  that  she,  evidently  belonging  to  the 
"poor  whites,"  had  occasionally  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  small  children  belonging  to  an  "old 
mammy"  who  was  called  away  from  home;  and 
she  related  to  her  chum,  with  great  gusto,  how 
she  hated  these  children,  and  always  seized  the  op- 
portunity to  "lick"  them,  without  the  slightest 
cause  or  provocation.  Then  followed  a  gleeful  ac- 
count of  her  attitude  toward  the  colored  race  in 
general,  without  the  slightest  hint  on  her  part  of 
any  wrong  done  her  by  them.  "I've  pushed  lots 
of  'em  off  the  sidewalk  into  the  mud,  and  spoiled 
their  fine  clothes,"  she  bragged.  "Once,  there  was 
a  nigger  womain  all  dressed  up  coming  along; 
and  the  town  marshal  happened  to  be  by,  and  says 
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to  me:  'If  you'll  push  her  off  into  the  gutter,  I'll 
see  that  she  don't  touch  you  for  it.'  So,  when 
she  come  up,  I  brushed  against  her,  and  gave  her 
a  shove.  She  tells  me  to  quit ;  an'  I  say :  'I  guess 
I've  got  a  right  to  this  sidewalk/  and  give  her 
a  quick  push  that  lands  her  right  in  the  gutter," 
etc.,  ad  nauseam. 

"I  know  I  ought  to  beg  the  pardon  of  my  readers 
for  inflicting  this  dose  of  malodorous  vulgarity  on 
them ;  but  there  is  a  reason  for  it.  This  girl,  low 
and  vicious  as  her  own  boasts  show  her  to  be,  is  a 
type  of  a  class  sufficiently  large  to  be  worth  not- 
ing. It  will  be  observed  that  she  manifested  no 
sense  of  shame  in  relating  her  detestable  exploits, 
but  evidently  regarded  her  indecent  violation  of 
the  commonest  rudiments  of  fair  play  as  some- 
thing to  be  proud  of.  This  could  hardly  be  the 
case,  unless  she  was  conscious  of  reflecting  a  some- 
what widespread  sentiment  in  the  environment  to 
which  she  had  been  accustomed.  For  she  did  not 
belong  to  the  slums  and  was  not  a  member  of  the 
criminal  class,  or  what  the  world  would  call  im- 
moral. On  the  contrary,  like  many  of  her  grade, 
she  was  inclined  to  be  religious.  She  intended 
to  take  an  active  part  in  a  Christian  Endeavor 
society.  She  confirmed  her  conviction  that  it  was 
wicked  to  play  cards — although  it  is  highly  vir- 
tuous to  push  an  inoffensive  woman  into  the  mud ! 
In  a  word,  she  is  simply  a  typical  product  of  the 
ultimate  effect  of  that  abhorrent  personal  vice 
known  as  race  prejudice.  The  refined  and  edu- 
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cated  men  and  women,  who  weakly  give  way  to 
the  milder  manifestations  of  this  species  of  false 
conceit,  little  realize  how  their  influence,  filtered 
down  through  the  various  social  grades,  and  be- 
coming coarser  with  each  descent,  leads  on  the 
one  hand,  to  such  disgusting  episodes  as  that  re- 
lated above  of  herself  by  this  specimen  of  degen- 
eracy, and  on  the  other,  to  the  unspeakable  hor- 
rors of  lynching.  Anyone  capable  of  following 
a  logical  process,  and  understanding  something  of 
human  nature,  need  not  be  a  profound  student  of 
psychology  to  work  this  out  for  himself.  It  may 
seem  to  be  a  small  thing  for  you  to  "draw  the 
color  line"  in  your  personal  intercourse,  and  to 
close  your  doors  to  your  equal  in  intelligence,  re- 
finement and  character,  merely  because  he  hap- 
pens to  possess  a  skin  darker  than  your  own.  It 
may  seem  that  the  consequences  of  your  folly 
touch  yourself  alone,  by  narrowing  your  range 
of  sympathy,  impairing  your  value  as  a  factor  in 
social  progress,  and  robbing  you  of  all  right  to 
be  reckoned  with  the  noble  band  whose  clear  ideal 
is  that  of  universal  brotherhood.  It  is  not  true, 
however,  that  this  self  degradation  is  the  only 
result  of  giving  way  to  a  weakness  of  character, 
which  you  foolishly  allow  to  prevent  you  from 
rising  superior  to  the  childish  nonsense  imbibed 
from  others.  Whether  you  like  it  or  not,  your  in- 
fluence extends  much  further.  As  the  abominable 
caste  system  has  paralyzed  the  social  progress  of 
India,  so  the  less  abominable  evil  of  race  preju- 
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dice  is  poisoning  the  life,  stunting  the  growth 
and  destroying  the  moral  sense  of  South  and 
North  alike." 


SECTION  2 

Prof.  Jacques  Loeb4  considers  that  "the  turn- 
ing toward  good  and  away  from  bad  stimuli  is 
hardly  more  of  an  intellectual  process  in  animal 
life  than  are  analogous  tropisms  in  plant  life.  The 
advantage  that  accrued  to  creatures  so  construct- 
ed as  to  exhibit  this  discrimination  insured  their 
ascendency  whilst  mankind  lived  sparcely  scat- 
tered existence  under  tropical  skies  and  when  to 
procure  satisfaction  of  his  wants  was  compara- 
tively very  easy.  Fear  played  only  its  primitive 
functions,  and  Max  Nordau  pictures  our  first  par- 
ents as  living  in  a  tropical  paradise  to  which 
they  were  perfectly  adapted  so  soon,  however,  as 
their  increasing  numbers  drove  men  to  cultivate 
in  field  and  sweat  of  their  brows,  the  fruits  which 
no  longer  fell  ripely  into  their  open  mouths,  the 
dislike  of  steady  toil  tempted  them  to  organize  ex- 
pedition of  plunder,  and  so  gave  birth  to  what 
Nordau  considers  as  twin  evils,  property  and 
government. 

The  inherent  basic  trait  which,  so  patho-logical- 
ly  stimulated  the  present  "social"  system  is  found- 
ed, is  by  Prof.  James  thus  named  and  described : 

"Emulation  or  rivalry,  a  very  intense  instinct, 


4Loeb — Physiology   of   the   brain. 
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especially  rife  with  young  children,  or  at  least 
especially  undisguised.  Every  one  knows  it.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  work  of  the  world  is  done  by  it.  We 
know  that  if  we  do  not  do  the  task  some  one 
else  will  do  it  and  get  the  credit,  so  we  do  it.  It 
has  very  little  connection  with  sympathy,  but 
rather  more  with  pugnacity." 

SECTION  3 

"I  shall  the  effect  of  this  good  lesson  keep, 
As  watchman  to  my  heart."3 

"Fear,  when  your  friends  say  to  you  what  you 
have  done  well,  and  say  it  through ;  but  when  they 
stand  with  uncertain  timid  looks  of  respect  and 
half -dislike,  and  must  suspend  their  judgment  for 
years  to  come,  you  may  begin  to  hope. 

"A  word  warm  from  the  heart  enriches  me.  I 
surrender  at  discretion.  How  death-cold  is  liter- 
ary genius  before  this  fire  of  life! 

"I  look  on  Sculpture  as  history.  I  do  not  think 
the  Apollo  and  the  Jove  impossible  in  flesh  and 
blood.  Every  trait  w.hich  the  artist  recorded  in 
stone,  he  had  seen  in  life,  and  better  than  his 
copy. 

"How  easily  we  read  in  old  books,  when  men 
were  few,  of  the  smallest  action  of  the  patri- 
archs."6 

Let's  see  whether  "from  seeming  evil  still  educ- 
ing good,"7  something  really  sane  and  helpful  may 


•"'Hamlet.     Act.   1,  Scene  3,  Line  45. 
';Emerson — Critical   Essays — Character. 
"Thompson.      Hymn   L.    114. 
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be  evolved  from  states  of  sorrow  and  humiliation. 

Anne  Besant,  in  a  pamphlet  on  "The  Meaning 
and  the  Use  of  Pain,"  although  she  drags  in  much 
that  is  purely  religious  and  rationally  unjustifi- 
able, shows  that  pain  frequently  performs  for  us 
four  services;  First — it  drills  lessons  into  us  re- 
garding the  attributes  of  our  universe ;  Second — it 
inures  us  against  itself ;  Third — it  may  lead  us  to 
find  inner  compensations  for  our  outward  disap- 
pointments, and  fourth,  it  brings  us  into  sym- 
pathy with  the  pains  of  others.  The  first  of  these 
points  has  received  many  inspiring  formulations. 
"We  fall,"  says  one,  "to  rise;  are  baffled,  to  fight 
better"  t(this  of  course  excepts  those  falls  which 
leave  men  incapacitated  for  life).  "Every  fail- 
ure," advises  Dickens,  "will  teach  a  man  some- 
thing, if  he  will  learn."  "Men  may  rise  on  step- 
ping-stones of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things."8 

The  psycho-analyst  C.  G.  Jung  also  is  at  great 
pains  to  show  how  the  most  unfortunate  experi- 
ences thru  which  a  man  may  pass,  can  be  made 
by  him  to  yield  rich  fruits  in  the  form  of  more 
comprehensive  character.  Of  course  this  always 
presupposes  that  the  sufferer  has  available  the 
requisite  purpose  and  technique  for  so  utilizing 
his  experiences. 

Let  us  illustrate  by  a  dream  how  the  process 
of  self-revelation  may  manifest  itself,  and  indi- 
cate the  one  lysands  fault,  here  lack  of  self -disci- 
pline. In  this  instance  the  latter  relates: 

•Tennyson. 
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"I  wanted  to  print  a  magazine  or  notice".  There 
was  no  way  but  to  set  up  the  type  myself.  But  as 
I  have  no  skill  at  that,  I  looked  for  a  few  old  lino- 
type slugs  that  I  might  make  serve  for  some  of 
my  sentences.  I  found  three.  The  initial  letter 
of  the  first  was  L.  I  turned  them  upside  down 
and  everyway  round  trying  to  recall  which  way 
it  is  that  a  printer  holds  them  and  reads  them. 

"Later  I  seemed  to  have  got  a  very  inferior 
printer  to  do  the  typesetting  for  the  little  paper. 
Following  partly  some  guesswork  hints  of  mine, 
and  partly  his  own  habits,  he  threw  in  some  stock 
cuts  here  and  there  to  fill  out  space.  One  of  these 
was  about  six  inches  high  by  two  and  one-half 
wide,  and  represented  a  page  curled  over  at  the 
top.  I  was  distressed  he  should  turn  me  out  so 
cheap-looking  a  product,  tho  on  account  of  my 
lack  of  printing  experience  I  felt  I  couldn't  have 
done  even  as  well  as  that  myself." 

Here  the  dreamer  is  about  to  enter  upon  a  pro- 
ject— symbolized  by  printing  a  magazine — in 
which  he  feels  that  the  only  right  way  of  accom- 
plishing it  is  himself  to  set  up  the  type  that  is  to 
do  the  actual  work.  We  think  type  here  also  rep- 
resents the  desires  of  the  unconscious.  He  finds, 
however,  that  he  lacks  skill  in  his  operation  and 
so  looks  for  a  few  "old  linotype  slugs,"  that  is  to 
say  some  old  already  organized  complexes  of  ideas 
which  he  might  use  for  his  purpose.  Note  that 
here  he  finds  three  of  them  as  he  said  before,  three 
is  a  significant  number  for  this  dreamer.  But  he  is 
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not  able  to  make  very  much  of  them,  turns  them 
upside  down  and  around  trying  to  recall  how  a 
printer  would  read  them,  that  is  to  say  how  a 
more  skillful  person  would  interpret  them  for  his 
purposes.  Presently  he  gets  an  inferior  printer 
to  do  the  work  that  is  to  say  instead  of  accom- 
plishing the  task  himself  his  old  tendency  gets 
the  better  of  him  and  he  leaves  it  to  someone  else 
who  cannot  do  it  properly  of  course.  Old  "stock 
cuts"  are  thrown  in  here  and  there  to  fill  out  space, 
that  is  to  say  a  lot  of  meaningless  conventional 
stereotyped  actions  are  brought  in  for  want  of 
more  intelligent  material.  Finally  comes  the 
warning  that  the  individual  won't  be  really  satis- 
fied by  this  sort  of  a  "so  cheap  looking  product" 
and  the  comment  that  he  himself  lacks  as  yet  the 
necessary  discipline  to  do  the  thing  any  better 
himself. 

For  the  person  who  aspires  some  day  to  become 
altruistic  but  who's  not  yet  strong  enough  for  the 
uttermost  self -surrender,  is  there  no  point  attain- 
able, where  he  may  feel  that  he's  done  all  that  can 
justly  be  required  of  him?  That  there's  any  ab- 
solute standard  of  this  sort  is,  of  course,  contrary 
to  the  whole  principle  of  eternal  progress.  But 
this  doesn't  preclude  our  having  a  standard  of 
another  sort,  which'll  be  equally  helpful.  The 
youth  in  the  poem,  who  carried  the  standard 
marked  "Excelsior"  didn't  say  "I'll  attain  an  al- 
titude of  4,000  meters ;  then  I'll  stop,"  yet  he  very 
well  may  have  determined  to  exceed  the  perform- 
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ance  of  others.  Or  he  may  have  resolved  that  each 
day  he'd  do  say  100  meters  better  than  he'd  at- 
tained on  the  day  previous.  So  of  improvement 
in  character.  It  won't  do  to  say  "I'll  allow  my- 
self 2  mortal,  and  8  venal  sins  each  month,  and 
will  perform  20  good  actions  in  the  same  time; 
that  will  net  me  100  per  cent  of  virtue."  A  bet- 
ter way  might  be  to  watch  the  progress  of  some 
other  climber  and  guage  yourself  by  his  achieve- 
ment. But  while  this  policy  of  guaging  one's 
pace  by  another  may  be  the  best  one  with  which 
to  commence,  its  disadvantages  also  are  evident; 
for  if  our  choice  of  pace-maker  falls  upon  a  lag- 
gard, we  shall  make  less  advance  than  we  should ; 
whereas  if  we  select  too  seasoned  a  mountaineer 
it  may  happen  we  shall  become  discouraged  with 
the  advice.  "In  purity  of  character,  and  in  polite- 
ness of  manners,  labor  to  excel  all,  if  you  wish  to 
equal  many."9  The  best  way  is  to  take  an  inven- 
tory occasionally,  of  our  moral  condition,  and  to 
expect  that  each  ensuing  inventory  of  this  sort 
shall  show  over  the  last  one  at  least  a  slight  gain 
in  every  department.  In  each  successive  season, 
we  should  take  a  little  longer  complete  holiday 
from  questionable  customs,  and  at  all  times,  be- 
come a  shade  more  severe  in  the  compromise  we 
make  with  them. 

Suppose  for  example,  that  a  man  decides  that 
he  ought  to  become  a  hermit  and  live  in  the  desert. 
Still,  instead  of  packing  himself  off  that  very 


"Chesterfield,    Letters,    1750. 
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night,  leaving  a  bereaved  family  and  a  neglected 
business  to  condole  with  each  other,  it  would  be 
better  to  proceed  more  deliberately.  This,  lest 
the  next  month,  or  even  the  next  day,  he  should 
come  running  back  to  say  he'd  changed  his  mind. 
During  the  first  few  nights  he  should  "sleep  on" 
the  proposition. 

Meanwhile  he  might  introduce  a  few  modifica- 
tions in  regard  to  his  diet — dropping  out  the  cock- 
tails today,  the  lobster  a  la  Newburg  tomorrow, 
replacing  each  omission  with  an  increased  per- 
centage of  the  orthodox  parched  peas  and  water. 
-The  following  Sunday  morning,  in  place  of  doing 
his  customary  eighteen  holes  at  the  country  club, 
he  could  commence  to  spade  out  a  cozy  little  cave 
in  his  own  back  yard,  acclimatizing  himself  to 
the  life  of  a  desert  dweller  by  retiring  into  his 
shelter  nightly ;  in  the  interim  he  could  terminate 
his  family  relations  amicably,  and  settle  up  his 
business  properly.  If  he  were  successful  in  these 
preliminary  motions,  assuredly  he'd  attract  an 
enthusiastic  apostle  for  the  new  architecture  in 
the  person  of  every  unspoiled  small  boy  of  the 
neighborhood.  In  due  course  of  time  our  hermit 
may  rent  a  genuine  cave  in  some  suburban  loca- 
tion, not  too  inaccessible  to  be  reached  by  occa- 
sional reporters,  and  sight-seeing  tourists  and 
here  he'll  write  his  book  on  "The  Modern  Re- 
cluse," or  "A  Holy  Hermit  and  His  Hermitage, 
by  Himself,"  which  is  to  perpetuate  and  popular- 
ize his  ideals,  and  insure  himself  sufficient  notori- 
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ety  and  misunderstanding  on  which  to  really  be- 
gin his  business  of  hermiting  in  earnest.  These 
preliminaries  over,  our  cautious  fellow,  if  his 
resolution  still  holds,  is  welcome  to  the  desert 
places  of  the  earth. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  you'll  find  that  the 
best  opinion  of  today  doesn't  favor  the  kind  of 
holiness  which  helps  no  one  but  the  holy  man's 
self.  Parched  peas  may  sustain  the  fire  of  life 
when  fanned  by  the  hot  breath  of  enthusiasm; 
communities  of  ardent  devotees  doubtless  awaken 
each  other's  latent  warmth,  when  in  a  colder  at- 
mosphere much  richer  fuel  couldn't  withstand  the 
chill. 

Conform  to  a  reasonable  extent  to  custom  in 
the  less  important  things,  lest  you  draw  attention 
away  from  those  which  are  really  vital.  Compro  • 
mise  where  to  do  so  will  strengthen  your  uncom- 
promise;  that  is  the  test.  Don't  be  forced  into 
spending  your  life  in  jail  to  defy  the  authorities 
on  the  point  of  your  having  a  right  to  go  naked 
in  hot  weather.  Soon  there  will  occur  some  op- 
portunity of  defying  the  authorities  on  some 
measure  where  your  example  will  have  a  much 
bigger  effect. 

Converse  with  all  kinds  of  people,  to  their,  and 
your  own  broadening. 

In  a  truly  great  character  you  are  almost  sure 
to  find  modesty ;  for  what  need  has  a  man  to  puff 
himself  up,  who  calmly  knows  his  own  worth? 
Such  a  one  can  be  sure  that  in  time  the  uncon- 
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scious  of  others  will  "intuit"  his  good  parts;  but 
more,  he  is  not  chiefly  concerned  with  being  ap- 
preciated but  with  being  worthy  of  appreciation. 

An  illustration  of  the  truest  humility  was  given 
by  some  devotees  in  India,  who  confessed  without 
the  slightest  apparent  regret,  that  the  movement 
which  they  represented,  the  Brahmo  Samaj,  was 
dying  out.  They  said  "We've  come  to  feel  we 
were  wrong  in  creating  a  new  sect.  Our  future 
is  to  be  not  as  a  distinctive  body,  but  as  a  spirit- 
ualizing leven  in  Hinduism  at  large." 

"Our  worst  weaknesses  and  meannesses  are 
usually  committed  for  the  sake  of  the  people 
whom  we  most  despise."10  Let's  shamefully  neg- 
lect to  uphold  our  caste  and  racial  distinctions.11 

We  are  not  sure  that  these  speakers  represented 
a  widespread  opinion  among  their  co-religionists. 
Nor  are  we  convinced  that  their  sentiment  was 
wholly  wise.  Notable,  however,  it  at  least  was, 
and  rare. 

SECTION  4 

"No  one  loves  the  man  whom  he  fears."12 
"But,  in  spite  of  all  the  criticising  elves 
Those  who  would  make  us  feel,  must  feel  them- 
selves."13 
But  to  go  to  school  in  a  summer  morn, 


10Dickens   Great  Expectations,   Chapter  20. 
n"In  men  this  blunder  still  you  find : 
All  think  their  little  set  mankind." 

— Hannah    Moore,    Florio,     (The    Bas    Bleu.) 
"Aristotle. 
"Churchill— Rosciad— L.  961. 
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Oh,  it  drives  all  joy  away! 
Under  a  cruel  eye  outworn, 
The  little  ones  spend  the  day — 
In  sighing  and  dismay.14 

Is  it  possible  that  Nietzsche  foresaw  the  day 
when  all  punitive  systems  will  come  to  this, — the 
sharing  of  the  punishment  by  criminal  and  judge? 
He  wrote : 

"Divided  wrong  is  half  right.  And  he  who  can 
bear  it  is  to  take  the  wrong  on  himself ! 

"I  like  not  your  cold  justice.  From  the  eye  of 
your  judges  the  executioner  and  his  cold  iron  ever 
gaze. 

"Say,  where  is  justice  to  be  found  which  is  love 
with  seeing  eyes? 

"Arise !  invent  that  love  which  not  only  beareth 
all  punishment,  but  all  guilt  as  well! 

"Arise!  invent  that  justice  which  acquitteth 
everybody  except  the  judge!"1-' 

A  Mr.  Paine  was  counsel  for  defence  of  a  feeble- 
minded client.  The  jury,  disregarding  instruc- 
tion from  the  court  which  was  virtually  an  order 
for  acquittal,  brot  in  a  verdict  of  guilty.  The 
presiding  judge  then  addressed  Paine.  "You  will 
move  for  a  new  trial,  I  presume,  Mr.  Paine?" 
The  lawyer  rose,  and,  with  an  air  that  was  pain- 
ful in  its  solemnity,  "I  thank  your  Honor  for  your 
suggestion,"  he  said,  "but  I  am  oppressed  with 
the  gravest  doubts  as  to  whether  I  have  the  right 


14Wm.    Blake— The   Schoolboy.      St.   2. 

"Niotfcsche,    Thus    spoke   Larathustra    v.    1,   p.    92.      "On    the    Bite   of 
the  Adder." 
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to  move  for  a  new  trial  in  this  case.  Your  Honor, 
I  have  already  asked  for  and  have  received  for 
my  idiot  client  the  most  precious  heritage  of  our 
American  and  English  common  law — a  trial  by 
a  jury  of  his  peers."  The  judge  ordered  the  ver- 
dict to  be  set  aside. 

In  this  fourth  section  of  the  chapter,  we  intend 
to  "get  down  to  brass  tacks"  with  the  reader  if 
he  will  be  patient  thru  a  lengthy  and  but  ill-or- 
ganized recital  of  the  efficacy  or  otherwise  of 
various  ways  of  punishing  as  we  tried  these  out 
at  a  boys'  school.  We  shall  have,  in  the  end,  some- 
thing of  our  own  to  propose:  namely,  that  on 
every  occasion  where  men  punish  a  culprit  they 
should  confess  their  own  partial  responsibility  for 
the  delinquency  of  one  of  their  species,  and  share 
with  him  the  penalty.  This  sounds  bizarre, 
doesn't  it?  But  the  results  of  the  method  are  its 
justification.  It  is  a  check  upon  self -righteous- 
ness, and  it  begets  less  hatred  and  desire  for 
vengeance  than  the  old  system.  In  short  it  works 
a  reform  where  the  present  method  fails  to ! 

We  have  come  now  to  that  division  of  our 
ethics  to  which  we  shall  give  the  greatest  amount 
of  time,  because  it  is  the  topic  which  has  absorbed 
our  thot  and  been  our  central  interest  for  many 
years,  the  problem  of  Discipline.  Stated  briefly, 
our  position  is  that  severity  of  discipline  injures 
the  disposition  of  the  child,  defeats  its  own  ends, 
and  as  a  practical  measure  is  not  necessary.  We'll 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  whole  philosophy  of 
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psychoanalysis  is  essentially  an  attack  directed 
against  the  expediency  of  Repression,  thruout  the 
sphere  of  human  life. 

If  Freud's  protest  has  been  against  the  crude 
non-sublimating  repression  of  sexuality  that  has 
been  largely  because  sex,  for  certain  reasons 
which  are  not  here  germane,  is  the  instinct  most 
denied  expression  in  modern  life.  If  hunger  were 
equally  taboo,  hunger  phantasies  would  form  the 
themes  of  our  dream — as  indeed  they  did  in  the 
case  of  Lange,  who  describes  his  starvation-ex- 
periences in  "In  The  Amazon  Jungle" — tho  of 
course  we  shall  hardly  find  an  instance  in  which 
there  is  the  same  shame  of  the  food-appetite  as 
there  is  regularly  in  the  case  of  the  sexual  appe- 
tite. In  the  civilization  of  our  modern  world, 
therefore,  the  neurotic  is  a  sexual  product  more 
directly  than  he's  an  economic  product.  But  the 
sexual  and  economic  problems  are  closely  bound 
together,  and  it  is  idle  to  think  that  the  former 
can  be  resolved  apart  from  the  latter.  So  long 
as  our  society  remains  organized  on  the  principle 
of  utilizing  any  of  the  great  drives — hunger,  love,£ 
fear,  or  anger — as  a  whip  over  the  human  animal 
to  make  him  perform  "his  duty,"  so  long  we'll 
have  neuroses,  hatreds,  exploitation,  and  the  rest. 
We  shall  have  a  civilization  in  the  best  meaning 
of  the  word  only  in  the  degree  that  we  cease  to 
couch  in  terms  of  pure  selfishness  our  appeal  to 
people  to  do  their  duty.  When  we  threaten- with 
crass  punishments  or  lure  with  crass  bribes,  we 
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debase  human  nature.  There  exist  men  and 
women,  ferocious  human  tigers,  who  must  be  re- 
strained, and  others  who  can't  be  permitted  to 
roam  abroad  indolently  wasting  the  wealth  cre- 
ated by  others;  but  there  should  be  a  minimum 
standard  below  which  no  human  need  sink  in  dis- 
grace or  deprivation.16 

Altho  "the  expression,  'The  rights  of  children' 
would  have  made  our  grandparents  smile.  .  .  . 
The  little  one's  interests  are  as  real  and  vital  to 
him  as  are  stocks  and  bonds  to  the  father.  Sup- 
pose some  ogre  twenty  feet  high  grabbed  the 
father  from  his  stool  at  the  office!"17  There'd 
be  "complexes"  then,  wouldn't  there? 

As  our  youngsters  at  Boy  Land  conquered  their 
shortcomings,  we  urged  them  to  help  us  with  all 
their  influence  and  tact,  in  developing  the  more 
backward  little  comrades.  The  emphasis  was  not 
upon  law  save  as  a  (debatable)  presumption  of 
right. 

Thoreau  says:  "Law  never  made  man  a  whit 
more  just;  and,  by  means  of  their  respect  for  it, 
even  the  well-disposed  are  daily  made  the  agents 
of  injustice. 

"The  mass  of  men  serve  the  State  not  as  men 
mainly,  but  as  machines,  with  their  bodies.  They 
are  the  gaolers,  constables,  posse  comitatus,  etc. 
In  most  cases  there  is  no  free  exercise  whatever 
of  the  judgment  or  of  the  moral  sense;  they  put 


18And   this    standard    must   be   safeguarded    by   a    non-exclusive    asso- 
ciation  of  "the  dregs  of  society"   themselves. 
'.'Amos   p.   Wilder. 
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themselves  on  a  level  with  wood  and  earth  and 
stones ;  wooden  men  can  perhaps  be  manufactured 
that  will  serve  the  purpose  as  well.  Such  as  these 
command  no  more  respect  than  men  of  straw  or 
a  lump  of  dirt.  They  have  the  same  sort  of  worth 
as  horses  and  dogs.  Yet  such  as  these  are  com- 
monly esteemed  good  citizens.  .  .  . 

"The  government  itself,  is  only  the  mode  which 
the  people  have  chosen  to  execute  their  will,  and 
is  equally  liable  to  be  abused  or  perverted  before 
the  people  can  act  thru  it.  .  ."  (This  because, 
as  Lysander  Spooner  puts  it,  "No  man  can  dele- 
gate, or  give  to  another,  any  right  of  arbitrary 
domination;'  not  over  even  himself.") 

Any  single  moment  of  the  time  spent  upon  po- 
litical problems,  usually  would  be  spent  far  better 
in  preventive  appeals,  thru  comradeship,  to  yet- 
unspoiled  individuals.  It's  sheer  folly  to  think 
that  in  the  cause  of  better  government  a  political 
vote's  worth  the  paper  it's  marked  upon,  unless 
before  casting  it  the  voter  has  spent  long  periods 
of  time  in  study,  observation,  and  meditation 
upon  the  fundamental  principles  of  politics,  eco- 
nomics, and  social  psychology.  The  notion,  that 
any  fool  if  added  to  enough  more  of  his  kind,  is 
sufficiently  wise  to  make  laws  for  others,  is  a 
wrong  notion.  How  infinitely  better,  to  spend 
necessary  years  of  research,  in  seeing  how  one  or 
more  little  street-urchins,  incipient  future  crimi- 
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nals,  might  be  given  inspirations  to  become  high- 
type  men  or  women!18 

"But,"  you  interpose,  "just  suppose  that  all 
men  of  good-will  were  to  switch  over  into  con- 
structive or  preventive  fields, — who'd  be  left  to 
take  up  the  work  of  the  police — unless  indeed,  it 
were  done  by  men  as  criminal  as  those  they  were 
set  to  capture?  For  even  with  all  the  reformative 
and  inspirational  work  that  could  be  done,  still 
there'd  be  abnormals  here  and  there,  degenerates, 
maniacs,  drug-fiends,  etc., — the  boys  discharged 
from  those  schools  you  mentioned — perhaps  not 
very  numerous,  but  who  are  ferocious  as  wild 
beasts,  and  who'd  raise  the  devil  with  your 
scheme  of  things  unless  the  ranks  of  the  police 
continue  to  be  recruited  from  a  good  class  of 
men!" 

Our  answer  is,  that  by  the  time  the  public  has 
been  brot  to  that  standard  of  ethical  culture, 
where  the  police-force  finds  its  recruiting  serious- 
ly interfered  with ;  the  fact  that  the  class  of  men 
who  now  become  policemen  will  have  come  to  in- 
sist upon  more  spiritual  ways  of  preventing  of- 
fenses— by  the  time  the  world  has  become  so 
characterful,  new  elements  from  below  will  have 
become  capable  of  handling  such  cases  as  re- 
strainedly  as  they're  handled  now  by  the  better- 


18"Well,"  said  the  man  from  the  Queen  City,  "You  can't  deny  that 
our  police  department  is  all  right.  Why,  look  here,  there  was  a  mur- 
der committed  here  a  few  days  ago,  and  four  hours  afterward  the 
police  knew  all  about  it!" 

"Oh,"  drawled  the  man  from  the  East,  "that's  nothing.  There 
was  a  murder  committed  in  New  York  a  few  days  ago,  and  thr  police 
knew  all  about  it  four  hours  before." 
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controlled  class  of  people.  On  our  boat,  four 
years  ago,  a  sufferer  from  delirium  tremens  in- 
sulted some  women  and  bullied  some  men.  The 
captain  seemed  disinclined  to  "butt  in,"  but  the 
passengers  themselves  quietly,  yet  quickly  and 
effectively  saw  that  he  was  always  under  un- 
official guard.19  The  judgment  of  common  men 
may  be  expected  to  develop  capacity  to  deal  wisely 
with  even  the  severest  cases — by  the  far  off  time. 

Today,  June  24th,  1919,  the  papers  are  full  of 
comments  on  the  advent  of  nation-wide  prohibi- 
tion. 

But  why  has  it  taken  mankind  so  long  to  con- 
sent to  this  measure?  Haven't  we  heard  that 
great  civilizations  of  the  ancient  world  crashed 
into  ruin,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  havoc  of  King 
Alcohol?  Didn't  we  see  all  about  us  lives  broken 
and  homes  ruined  by  this  same  evil  monarch? 
Weren't  we  aware  that  his  staunchest  retainers 
were  no  patriots,  but  only  fat  profiteers  lining 
their  purse  at  the  expense  of  the  nation  ? 

Aye,  we  were  mostly  aware  of  all  this  even 
while  we  hesitated.  We  deplored  John  Barley- 
corn's havoc,  and  we  were  ashamed  of  the  mer- 
cenaries with  whom  he  was  surrounded;  and  yet 


19And  almost  completely  ostracised,  instantly  that  ethical  scruples 
impede  volunteering  for  the  police  force. 

The  part  which  laws  and  enactments  play  in  common  life  even 
today  are  small  to  the  point  of  insignificance.  It's  greatest  in  primi- 
tive societies  but  necessarily  dwindles  in  favor  of  more  subtle  (moral) 
influences  as  civilized  life  comes  upon  the  stage  in  all  its  intricate 
delicacy. 

"The  game  of  life,"  said  Spencer,  "is  one  which  demands  the 
same  freedom  of  movement  on  the  part  of  every  player,  and  every 
attempt  to  secure  individuals  in  the  same  position  will  defeat  its  own 
pbject," 
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strangely  enough  something  akin  to  idealism  was 
also  present  to  sap  the  sfrength  of  our  arms  when 
we  raised  them  to  wield  the  bludgeon  of  the  law. 
That  idealistic  something  was  a  regression  to  the 
old  forgotten  American  spirit  of  personal  rights. 
The  individualist  blood  of  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors 
curdled  in  us  at  the  thot  of  a  paternalistic  state. 

This  was  only  as  it  should  be.  Consider  the 
immeasurable  hypocrisy  which  springs  up  in  a 
country  so  soon  as  its  government  submits  per- 
sonal liberties  to  a  course  of  trimming  and  prun- 
ing. And  if  hypocrisy  be  introduced  among  us, 
what  virtue  of  the  people  will  remain  uncor- 
rupted?  No  moral  nor  intellectual  capacity  will. 
Surely  the  very  essence  of  morality  inheres  in  its 
sincerity ;  and  surely  the  essence  of  intellectuality 
consists  in  frank  independence  of  judgment. 
Moreover,  these  two  qualities,  the  one  moral,  the 
other  intellectual,  Sincerity  and  Individualism, 
are  so  intimately  linked  that  neither  is  capable  of 
wholesome  existence  apart  from  the  other. 

A  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Personal  Liberty 
League  comments  upon  a  law  pending  in  Massa- 
chusetts : 

"  'Section  20.  The  manufacture,  possession, 
sale,  keeping  for  sale,  giving  away,  bartering,  fur- 
nishing or  transportation  of  any  intoxicating 
liquors,  shall,  after  September  thirtieth,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  twenty,  be  prohibited  forever 
in  this  State.' 
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"Thus,  a  man  will  be  not  only  forbidden  to  buy, 
sell,  make  or  transport  alcoholic  beverages — he 
cannot  own  them,  or  have  them  in  his  possession. 
No  matter  how  or  when  he  procured  them,  .  .  . 
no  matter  that  he  does  not  intend  to  sell;  but 
wishes  merely  to  keep  them  for  his  own  personal 
use,  he  cannot  legally  do  it. 

"Suppose  a  citizen  .  .  .  should,  before  the 
act  goes  in  force,  store  in  his  own  cellar,  any 
quantity  of  wine  or  spirits.  Should  he  be  in- 
formed upon  by  some  enemy — or  by  some  dis- 
charged servant — he  ivould  be  liable  to  a  term  in 
a  Federal  prison. 

"The  State  may  have  the  right  to  say  that  one 
citizen  may  not  sell  alcohol  to  another  citizen, 
and  punish  him  when  he  breaks  the  law,  but  has 
any  state  the  right  to  say  that  a  citizen  of  another 
state  may  not  own,  or  personally  use,  any  alcoholic 
liquor?  Is  not  such  a  regulation  an  invasion  of 
the  rights  of  the  individual? 

"This  law  has  not  been  passed — as  yet.  But 
the  people  who  are  responsible  for  the  present 
amendment  openly  admit,  even  boast,  that  they 
are  preparing  and  will  force  such  legislation  in 
every  state  and  by  Congress ;  and  in  view  of  what 
they  have  done,  it  seems  not  unlikely  they  can 
even  do  this. 

"What  becomes  of  the  inherent,  inalienable 
rights  of  a  citizen  when  a  vital  matter  affecting 
his  personal  prerogatives  and  his  private  life  is 
settled  irrevocably  for  him,  by  others,  and  he  has 
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no  voice  in  the  matter?  This  question  rises  above 
the  field  of  man-made  law  and  rests  in  the  domain 
of  ethics. 

"Is  it  just  that  the  citizens  of  —  let  us  say 
Nevada — shall  dictate  to  the  citizens  of — let  us 
say  New  York  (the  communities  being  thousands 
of  miles  apart) — regarding  their  personal  habits? 

"Personal  Liberty  is  the  most  sacred  right 
guaranteed  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Our  fathers  fought  to  establish  it.  Yet  whoever 
ventures  to  defend  this  principle  of  human  con- 
duct finds  the  Prohibitionist  casting  a  sort  of 
odium  on  it,  as  if  it  were  some  sort  of  privilege 
to  rob,  to  murder,  to  prey  on,  or  injure  others. 

"Personal  Liberty  merely  means  the  right  to  do 
as  one  pleases  in  sacredly  private  affairs.  The 
choice  of  occupation,  religion,  food,  drink,  cloth- 
ing— these  are  matters  with  which  Personal  Lib- 
erty concerns  itself. 

"To  the  thoughtful  man,  the  ethical  and  moral 
consequences,  such  as  the  attack  on  Personal  Lib- 
erty, the  opening  of  the  flood  gates  to  freak  sump- 
tuary legislation,  the  taking  from  the  people  of  a 
state  of  their  police  power,  and  placing  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  Federal  Government,  are  the  most 
damaging  results  of  Prohibition. 

"But  the  economic  and  social  consequences  are 
serious  enough.  There  will  be  widespread  clan- 
destine manufacture  and  traffic  in  alcohol — and 
the  host  of  Federal  Inspectors  required,  in  an  en- 
deavor to  enforce  the  law,  will  cost  a  vast  sum ; 
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consequently  everyone  will  have  to  pay  more 
taxes.  The  tax  on  real  estate  will  raise  all  rents, 
reacting  on  the  High  Cost  of  Living,  which  is 
high  enough  now. 

"Will  prohibition  prohibit?    It  never  has. 

"The  desire  to  use  intoxicating  and  exhilarat- 
ing beverages  is  deep-seated,  and  the  desire  will 
not  be  suppressed  by  legislation. 

"Mississippi  was  the  first  state  to  ratify  the 
amendment  and,  under  local  option  laws,  is  bone 
dry.  But  any  resident  of,  or  traveller  in  this  state 
can  obtain  at  any  time  what  he  wishes  in  the  way 
of  alcohol  if  he  knows  how  to  go  about  it. 

'"The  State  of  Maine  has  tieen  done  dry  for 
years,  but  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  ob- 
taining any  sort  of  alcoholic  drink.  The  blind 
tiger  flourishes.  Common  report  among  men  who 
have  observed,  say  there  is  more  drunkenness  in 
this  state  than  in  states  where  liquor  is  openly 
sold.  Of  course,  this  liquor  is  of  an  inferior  qual- 
ity and  pays  no  tax  and  costs  the  consumer  a  great 
deal  more,  but  these  facts  mean  nothing  to  a 
theorist. 

..,  '"Florida  has  a  strict  bone  dry  law.  But  those 
who  are  trying  to  execute  it  are  dismayed  at  their 
failure,  as  great  quantities  of  liquor  are  constant- 
ly brought  into  the  state.  Report  has  it,  that 
much  of  this  is  being  smuggled  in  by  aeroplane. 

"We  have  a  Canadian  border  of  3,000  miles  and 
a  Mexican  border  of  1,500  miles.  In  both  coun- 
tries liquor  will  be  made.  In  ten  years  the  aero- 
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plane  will  be  a  common  commercial  vehicle,  with 
a  flight  radius  of  a  thousand  miles  in  a  few  hours, 
a  machine  of  travel  to  which  boundary  lines  will 
mean  nothing.  The  detection  and  prevention  of 
this  traffic  will  be  difficult,  to  say  the  least.  One 
ingenious  dissenter  has  pointed  out  that  a  manu- 
factory or  salesroom  on  a  vessel,  three  miles  out 
at  sea,  is  exempt  from  United  States  jurisdiction, 
and  his  proposition  seems  feasible. 

"But  whatever  form  it  takes,  evasion  of  the 
law  will  be  constant  and  universal. 

"Illicit  stills  will  spring  up.  'Moonshine'  will 
be  made — millions  of  gallons.  Blind  tigers  will 
thrive.  Bootleggers  will  reap  a  harvest,  just  as 
they  do  today  in  all  the  dry  states.  Of  course,  all 
of  these  people  will  be  breaking  the  law — and 
some  of  them  will  be  caught  and  punished. 

"But  in  addition  to  the  professional  law- 
breaker, a  great  number  of  private-citizens  will 
in  their  own  homes  distil  spirits,  brew  beer,  or 
make  home-made  wine.  Ninety  out  of  a  hundred 
men,  who  now  use  alcohol,  admit  this  is  what 
they  intend  to  do. 

"The  various  processes  are  so  simple,  so  easily 
learned,  and  the  equipment  required  is  so  slight, 
that  this  action  is  inevitable.  A  hundred  years 
ago  the  majority  of  men  did  all  these  things  in 
their  own  homes.  Home-brewed  beer  was  for 
centuries  a  popular  beverage. 

"The  Internal  Revenue  Inspectors  required  to 
watch  and  apprehend  the  professional  law-break- 
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ers  will  be  large  indeed,  but  what  a  vast  host  will 
be  needed  to  spy  upon  the  widely  scattered,  secret 
makers  of  wine,  beer  and  spirits !  Detection  will 
be  difficult  and  prevention  almost  impossible.  Can 
the  United  States  afford  to  keep  a  Federal  Rev- 
enue Inspector  on  duty  in  every  kitchen  twenty- 
fours  hours  a  day? 

"The  effect  of  this  law  will  be  to  deny  any  citi- 
zen the  privilege  of  buying  alcoholic  beverages 
openly  and  legally,  .  .  .  but  to  force  him  to  buy  an 
inferior  quality  of  liquor,  or  make  it,  clandestine- 
ly, ...  making  of  him  a  law-breaker  and  sur- 
round the  traffic  with  all  the  seduction  of  secrecy 
and  mystery  which  appeals  strongly  to  the  mind 
of  impressionable  youth. 

"Consider  further  what  this  prohibition  and 
the  inevitable  and  natural  consequences  will  lead 
to  in  the  way  of  spying,  tale-bearing,  blackmail, 
neighborhood  enmity,  and  last  but  not  least,  in- 
vasion of  the  homes — on  suspicion. 

"The  Anti-Saloon  League  demands  that  the 
Government  and  the  States  be  given  the  power 
to  search  all  homes — presumably  by  agents  in 
whose  appointment  the  League  has  a  hand*  Con- 
sider what  this  will  mean.  On  suspicion-r-ai  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night — the  designated  official 
may  enter  the  home  of  any  citizen  and  ransack 
it  from  top  to  bottom,  prying  into  the  most  secret 
and  private  affairs.  Persons  who  do  not  realize 
or  clearly  understand  what  this  means  may  leant 
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by  reading  what  happened  in  England  in  the  time 
of  Wat  Tyler. 

"Lest  it  be  thought  this  a  foolish  cry  of  "Wolf," 
it  may  be  well  to  say  that  such  spying  and  such 
search  is  now  being  provided  for,  and  organized, 
by  the  forces  who  originated  this  law;  that  they 
mean  to  do  the  very  things  hereinbefore  stated. 
We  have  their  own  word  for  it. 

"There  is  vastly  more  in  this  question  than 
merely  the  right  of  each  individual  to  decide  for 
himself  if  he  wishes  to  use  liquor.  In  the  back- 
ground stands  the  age-old  question  of  Sacred  Hu- 
man Rights. 

"The  Amendment  is  the  entering  ivedge  of  fan- 
atical meddling  with  the  personal  habits  of  others. 
We  live  by  precedent.  Once  establish  in  our  basic 
law  that  any  man,  or  men,  can  dictate  to  other 
men  in  regard  to  their  personal  affairs,  and  there 
will  no  longer  be  any  such  thing  as  freedom. 

"Every  reader  of  history  knows  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  interferences  by  Intolerance  with  the 
personal  affairs  of  others,  especially  through 
sumptuary  laws.  Even  in  our  own  country,  at 
certain  times,  in  certain  places,  men  and  women 
could  only  wear  the  kind  of  clothes  approved  by 
the  majority.  A  man  travelling  through  the 
State  of  Indiana  has  been  arrested  for  smoking 
a  cigarette  in  a  railway  station  when  he  stepped 
off  the  train. 

("It  may  be  pertinent  to  mention  there  is  now 
a  society  striving  to  prohibit  tobacco,  and  that  the 
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W.  C.  T.  U.  petitioned  the  Government  not  to  al- 
low our  soldiers  to  use  tobacco,  as  it  is  "injurious 
and  sinful."  The  word  sinful  is  illuminating  as  to 
the  vision  and  tolerance  of  this  organization  and 
revealing  as  to  its  tendencies  and  purposes) . 

"To  carry  the  illustration  to  a  logical  absurd- 
ity, suppose  some  religious  organization  should 
try  to  prevent  us  from  playing  billiards  or  cards, 
from  dancing  or  going  to  the  treatre ;  or  suppose 
the  vegetarians  should  decide  we  should  not  eat 
meat,  or  use  coffee,  tea  or  tobacco,  would  the  sup- 
port of  even  a  majority  of  the  voters  justify  them 
in  denying  to  us  the  right  of  deciding  for  ourselves 
what  we  should  do  regarding  these  things? 

"An  enlightened  believer  in  Freedom  must  an- 
swer no.  .  .  .  Yet  if  the  self-appointed  supervisor 
is  suffered  to  forbid  the  exercise  of  one  of  these 
rights  he  may  logically  conclude  he  has  the  privi- 
lege to  forbid  the  other. 

"The  tyranny  of  the  many  is  just  as  offensive 
as  the  tyranny  of  the  autocrat,  and  interference 
with  strictly  personal  affairs  is  unbearable  to  a 
free  people.  .  .  . 

"The  greatest  blessing  in  the  known  world  is 
personal  liberty — the  individual  freedom  that 
gives  men  arid  women  the  right  to  live  their  own 
lives  in  their  own  way.  No  man  is  great,  or 
good,  or  wise  enough  to  dictate  to  another  man 
what  he  shall  think,  read,  write,  speak,  wear,  eat 
or  drink. 

The  reader  may  recall  our  half-serious  pro- 
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posal  in  chapter  3  that  instead  of  passing  addi- 
tional laws  in  regard  to  an  institution  which  is 
bad,  we  should  simply  withdraw  all  protection 
from  it.  Altho  the  idea  thus  presented  may  be 
whimsical  and  likely  to  lead  to  much  disorder  if 
carried  out,  still  there  did  inhere  in  it  one  grain  of 
good  sense.  Why  is  it,  namely  that  we  must  al- 
ways "remedy"  the  fault  of  an  excess  of  laws  by 
making  more  laws  ?  Is  it  sure  that  the  only  rem- 
edy for  complexity  is  to  involve  ourselves  in  more 
complexity?  True  that  this  is  the  "civilized  way." 
Someone  has  defined  civilization  as  "the  main- 
tenance of  increased  complexity."20 — this  also 
was  much  Herbert  Spencer's  idea.  This  is  prob- 
ably a  good  definition.  But  we've  assumed  much 
too  dogmatically  that  civilization  is  worth  while. 
Perhaps  some  day  the  concept  will  be  relegated  to 
one  limbo  with  "Kultur." 

Starting  as  useful  instruments,  most  associa- 
tions at  length  come  to  exist  only  for  purposes  of 
self-aggrandisement  and  for  such  all  decentiliza- 
tion  would  be  an  anomaly,  involving,  at  the 
start,  their  disintegrations.  Political  organiza- 
tions, whatever  their  constitutional  purpose,  in 
time  come  to  be  of  this  nature,  hence  the  danger  to 
associations  of  every  kind  lest  they  become  poli- 
tical. "The  poorer  the  church  the  purer  the 
church."  The  Syndicalists  (altho  certain  of  the 
alleged  sabotage  methods  are  likely  to  become  a 


ioToo   much   complexity   of    course,    being   simply    where    it    ceased   to 
maintain   itself. 
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new  weapon  of  coercive  oppression)  are  to  be 
commended  at  least  for  the  pains  with  which  they 
endeavor  to  keep  politicians  out  of  their  organiza- 
tion. *The  workingman,  at  last,  is  beginning  to 
recognize  that  all  hopes  of  bettering  his  conditions 
must  come  thru  individualism,  since  politically  or- 
ganized mass  movements  always  eventually  are 
captured,  or  betrayed  by  leaders.  In  the  struggle 
of  the  many  against  the  few,  the  game  of  the  many 
is  to  make  each  of  its  units  an  analytical,  self -ac- 
tive individual,  fit  to  be  pitted  alone  against  a  unit 
of  the  opposing  side.  The  game  of  the  few  is, 
first  to  forestall  the  danger  of  the  mass  becom- 
ing intelligent,  by  formulating  their  philosophy 
for  them  in  advance  and  allying  them  to  "the 
cross,"  "the  eagles,"  etc.;  and,  secondly,  by  Ci- 
ting them  to  form  themselves  into  a  machine-like 
party,  of  which  the  few  are  able  eventually  to 
secure  the  officership.  A  recent  book21  depicts 
Jesus  of  Galilee  as  an  astute  proletarian,  who  nor 
only  recognized  the  above  facts,  but,  looking 
deeper,  saw  that  the  working  men  must  lay  the 
foundation  for  their  coming  universal  free  asso- 
ciation, in  a  new  kindlier  and  a  purer  moral  code. 
But  it  was  many  years  before  his  sayings  were 
set  to  paper,  and  modified  .  .  .  "the  original  doc- 
trine soon  becomes  no  more  than  a  label  which 
denotes  something  quite  unlike  itself."  At  any 
rate  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  workers  that  their 
members  should  be  on  the  upward  road,  acquiring 
not  only  experience  in  management,  but  all  the 

21White  Bouck— The  Call  of  the  Carpenter. 
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fundamental  virtues  and  even  those  qualities 
which  too  often  they  are  apt  to  despise,  of  refined 
manners,  dignified  bearing,  and  charm  of  voice. 

On  March  25th,  1919,  H.  Corey  told  in  one  of 
the  Boston  papers  how  the  efforts  of  Austria  to 
hold  a  people  in  subjection  by  wholesale  execu- 
tions, resulted  in  the  necessity  for  more  and  more 
severity  till  the  account  appals  us. 

"Two  thousand  men  and  women  were  shot  with- 
out trial,  in  1914.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
more  reached  that  figure.  An  official  photogra- 
pher told  me  that  according  to  the  Austrian  rec- 
ords 42,000  persons  were  executed  in  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  during  the  war. 

"  'I  cannot  believe  now  that  my  eyes  actually 
saw  what  my  photographic  plates  display/  said 
he.  There  were  forests  in  Bosnia  in  which  every 
tree  bore  a  body.  Even  children  were  hanged.  I 
have  driven  along  tree-shaded  roads  on  which  a 
body  swung  from  the  branches  of  each  tree.  I 
can  show  you  these  photographs,  but  they  are  too 
horrible  to  publish. 

"Resistance  became  passive,  although  all  Jugo- 
slavia seemed  united  in  the  conspiracy.  It  be- 
came a  matter  of  honor  not  to  understand  a  single 
word  of  the  Hungarian  language.  The  troops  of 
the  garrisons  found  themselves  marooned  in  a 
hostile  land."  .  .  . 

"The  records  of  the  military  courts  show  that  in 
Croatia  alone  these  prosecutions  were  brought  in 
the  courts  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Army. 
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In— 

1914  632 

1915  3,000 

1916 3,470 

1917  6,101 

1918  .  ...13,425 


Total   26,628 

Those  trials  were  for  the    crime    of    treason 
"Those  trials  were  for  the   crime   of   treason 
Army,  which  was  a  separate  institution,  brought 
in  the  same  period  prosecutions  as  follow: 
In— 

1914  : 442 

1915  2,730 

1916  4,790 

1917  11,275 

1918  ..  ...25,095 


Total  ...44,332 

"The  total  of  prosecutions  in  the  first  five  years 
in  the  military  courts  alone,  in  Croatia  only,  is 
therefore  70,960.  To  this  must  be  added  an  un- 
known number  of  executions  by  drumhead  court. 
"The  important  thing  to  note  here  is  less  the 
total  number  of  prosecutions,  but  the  fact  that 
their  number  doubled  each  year. 

"Yet  many  persons  who  take  such  a  fact  for 
granted,  are  surprised  that  our  own  efforts  to 
stamp  out  crime  and  vice  at  home  by  means  of 
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prison  punishment  are  unsuccessful.  After  their 
years  of  agony,  the  criminals  return  to  their  law- 
breaking,  not  reformed,  but  only  hardened.  Noth- 
ing is  done  toward  abandoning  the  awful  sys- 
tem as  worse  than  none  which  flourishes  evilly 
out  of  the  public  sight,  altho  an  eyebrow  may  be 
lifted  in  pained  surprise  at  an  item  like  this  in 
the  Washington  Post:2 

"A  letter  from  the  Prisoners  Relief  Society  .  .  . 
to  ...  Gov.  Davis  .  .  .  declares  the  system  at  the 
Richmond  institution  antiquated  and  subversive 
of  good  results.  It  reads  in  part : 

"  'Men  are  being  put  in  irons,  being  flogged 
with  leather  thongs,  chained  up  to  a  cross  and 
locked  up  in  dungeons.  We  cite  you,  for  one  in- 
stance, to  the  case  of  old  Dr.  Asa  Chamberlain,  a 
65-year-old  man,  and  a  cripple  besides,  who  is 
serving  a  life  sentence.  Because  of  some  in- 
fringement of  some  of  the  prison  rules,  he  was 
chained  to  a  cross  and  left  suspended  for  hours, 
and  was  not  released  until  he  had  lost  conscious- 
ness, and  then  as  soon  as  he  had  sufficiently  recov- 
ered to  be  taken  to  the  whipping  post,  was  lashed 
and  left  the  second  time  unconscious  for  the  same 
offense.'  " 

Moreover,  thruout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
America,  fear  of  prison,  like  misrepresentation 
thru  the  press,  is  now  a  recognized  political 
weapon.  How  a  labor  leader  is  dealt  with  by  a 


"'March   12,    1919. 
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chamber  of  commerce  is  illuminated  by  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  San  Francisco  Call:23 

"The  indictments  against  Edward  Nolan  were 
dismissed  by  Judge  Griffin  Monday  because  Cun- 
ha,  the  assistant  district  attorney,  and  Duncan 
Matheson,  captain  of  detectives,  both  admitted 
that  they  had  not  sufficient  evidence  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  try  him.  That  is,  they  never  did 
have  enough  evidence  to  make  it  worth  while  to 
try  him.  If  it  is  evident  that  Nolan  cannot  be 
fairly  convicted  now  it  would  have  been  just  as 
evident  a  week  after  he  was  arrested.  It  would 
have  been  evident  to  the  grand  jury  had  it 
weighed  the  evidence  judicially  before  indicting 
him ;  it  would  have  been  evident  to  the  first  judge 
before  whom  he  appeared.  And  it  probably  was 
evident.  He  was  held  because  it  was  hoped  that 
evidence  would  turn  up — or  be  turned  up — which 
would  suffice  to  convict  him.  He  was  held  in  jail 
nine  months  on  the  suspicion  that  he  had  done 
wrong,  and  his  suspicion  was  not  based  on  facts. 

"The  treatment  accorded  him  was  just  as  out- 
rageous as  it  would  have  been  had  he  been  picked 
up  by  a  policeman,  merely  because  the  policeman 
did  not  happen  to  like  his  looks,  and  imprisoned 
nine  months  while  evidence  to  connect  him  with  a 
crime  was  being  hunted  up. 

"Captain  Matheson  and  Mr.  Cunha  admit  as 
much,  without  blushing,  nobody  thinks  much  the 
worse  for  them,  and  Nolan  is  turned  loose  with- 
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out  even  an  apology  to  show  for  the  loss  of  nine 
months  of  freedom." 

But  has  the  wholesale  use  of  even  worse  meth- 
ods in  this  country,  and  the  newspaper  conspir- 
acy of  silence  in  regard  to  them,  checked — or 
stimulated — the  organization  of  labor? 

The  more  refined  cruelty  of  "righteous"  ostra- 
cism is  also  to  be  disparaged.  According  to  the 
London  Daily  News,24  "some  very  strong  remarks 
on  the  conduct  of  the  'white  feather'  women 
were  made  by  Mr.  Reginald  Kemp,  the  Deputy 
Coroner  for  West  Middlesex,  at  an  inquest  at  Eal- 
ing  on  Saturday  on  Richard  Charles  Roberts,  aged 
thirty-four,  a  taxicab  driver,  of  Shepherd's  Bush, 
who  committed  suicide  in  consequence  of  worry 
caused  by  his  rejection  from  the  Army  and  the 
taunts  of  women  and  other  amateur  recruiters. 

"It  was  stated  that  he  tried  to  join  the  Army  in 
October,  but  was  rejected  on  account  of  a  weak 
heart.  That  alone,  said  his  widow,  had  depressed 
him,  and  he  had  been  worried  because  he  thought 
he  would  lose  his  license  owing  to  the  state  of  his 
heart.  He  had  also  been  troubled  by  the  danger- 
ous illness  of  a  child. 

"A  soldier  relative  said  that  the  deceased's  life 
had  been  made  'a  perfect  misery'  by  women  who 
taunted  him  and  called  him  a  coward  because 
he  did  not  join  the  army.  A  few  days  ago  two 
women  in  Maida  Vale  insulted  him  'something 
shocking.' 


"London    Daily   News,   July    26,    1915. 
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"The  coroner,  speaking  with  some  wrath,  said 
the  conduct  of  such  women  was  abominable.  It 
was  scandalous  that  women  who  knew  nothing  of 
individual  circumstances  should  be  allowed  to  go 
about  making  unbearable  the  lives  of  men  who 
had  tried  to  do  their  duty.  It  was  a  pity  they 
had  nothing  better  to  do.  Here  was  a  man  who 
perhaps  had  been  driven  to  death  by  a  pack  of 
silly  women.  He  hoped  something  would  soon 
be  done  to  put  a  stop  to  such  conduct."* 

It  is  not  a  question  of  the  kind  of  punishment, 
which,  wrhile  solving  sometimes  an  immediate 
difficulty,  creates  more  trouble  for  the  future. 
In  the  primitive  animal,  an  enraged  growl,  or  an 
angry  chop  at  an  enemy's  head,  warded  off  per- 
sonal danger  and  so  was  an  individualistically 
useful  tendency  to  bequeath  to  posterity.  That 
the  enemy  then  crawled  away  to  vent  his  angry 
response  upon  some  weaker  party,  was  no  de- 
terrent consideration  to  the  victor,  whose  imagina- 
tion and  sense  of  social  responsibility  were  small. 
But  society  at  large  is  a  sufferer  by  this  method ; 
and  hence  it  is  out  of  date  for  such  of  us  have 
evolved  a  social  sense. 

Moreover,  modern  exigencies  are  so  much  more 
complex  than  those  of  our  ancestors  that  the  per- 
son or  authority  who  persists  in  still  using  this 
blunt  disciplinary  system  today  must  lack  intelli- 
gence. Because  a  blow  with  a  club  was  adequate 
to  stimulate  the  ox  hitched  to  the  cart  of  an  an- 
cestor, it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  same  means 
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will  stimulate  a  lazy  housemaid  in  the  way  we 
desire.  In  the  degree  that  work  and  morals  have 
become  less  purely  automatic,  in  that  degree  have 
tasks  and  duties  come  to  require  a  higher  degree 
of  attention.  The  fear  of  punishment  may  bring 
out  a  simulation  of  this  attention,  but  fails  to  in- 
duce the  mood  favorable  to  good  artizanship.  So 
punishment  produces  the  flabby  type  of  human 
being  of  which  are  comprised  a  majority  of  our 
citizens;  and  reformatories  and  correctional  in- 
stitutions produce  the  finished  criminal  or  drug 
fiend.  When  it  comes  to  genuine  reform  (suppos- 
ing that  to  be  still  possible)  "some  opposing 
thot  that  appeals  to  him  through  emotional  in- 
terest is  the  only  thing  that  will  do  the  work.  One 
great  trouble  with  the  weak-willed  man  is,  that 
he  cannot  image  himself  persistently  in  enough 
new  and  interesting  situations.  He  is  practically 
incapable  of  getting  a  new  view  of  himself  unless 
some  outside  assistance  is  offered. 

"Jean  Valjean,  the  criminal,  had  been  imaging 
himself  in  criminal  attitudes  and  acts  so  long  that 
any  such  thing  as  a  wholesome,  uplifting  thought 
was,  to  him,  out  of  the  question.  So  it  came  as  a 
nervous  shock  and  as  a  unique  self-revelation  to 
him  when  the  good  Bishop  said,  "Jean  Valjean, 
you  belong  no  longer  unto  evil  but  unto  good! 
I  have  bought  your  soul  today  and  given  it  unto 
the  good !"  This  is  the  only  true  principle  of  re- 
form. The  reformer's  attention  must  be  called 
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out  habitually  to  a  better  and  more  inspiring 
image  of  himself."23 

And  then,  so  soon  as  you  place  yourself  in  the 
position  of  Stern  Justice  (sic),  avenging  fury, 
etc.,  you  cut  yourself  off  from  the  possibility  of 
those  relationships  by  which  you  really  could  help 
the  culprit;  you  undermine  the  thousand  times 
more  influential  relationship  of  friend  and  friend, 
and  suggester  and  subject  or  confidant  and  ad- 
viser. In  place  of  his  confidence,  you  get  evasion 
and  deceit.  Let  us  rather  "covet  earnestly  the  best 
gifts." 

It  is  coming  to  be  generally  accepted  that  in  all 
psycho-analysis  the  most  difficult  problem  is  that 
of  establishing  a  proper  "transference"  between 
the  patient  and  physician.  That  is  to  say,  the 
physician  must  be  readily  placed  by  the  patient 
in  the  position  emotionally  which  was  held  by 
some  character  such  as  his  own  father  or  mother, 
etc.  His  reactions  toward  them  must  become  so 
projected  toward  the  physician  that  he  can  vir- 
tually live  over  again  the  early  episodes  of  his 
life.  Perhaps  this  fact  will  emphasize  the  hope- 
lessness of  trying  to  reform  any  person  by  a  pro- 
cedure which  involves  that  your  "good"  society 
assume  a  vast  superiority  to  him.  If  there's  no 
way  of  avoiding  punishment  for  the  restraint  of 
malfeasance,  then  we  who  punish  must  scheme 
to  humiliate  ourselves  even  as  we  humiliate  our 
victim.  If  we  send  him  to  jail,  we  must  consent 
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for  awhile  to  go  to  jail  also,  and  to  suffer  at  least 
a  reasonable  percentage  of  what  he  suffers.  If 
we  sue  him  in  the  courts,  we  must  not  use  to  our 
selfish  profit  even  what  remains  of  our  award 
after  the  lawyers  are  paid,  but  must  send  this 
with  money  of  "our  own"  to  promote  some  benev- 
olent work.  An  exception  to  this  rule  should  be 
made  only  in  favor  of  those  who  strike  at  their 
jailors. 

For  this  reason  we're  not  surprised  that  the 
entrance  of  a  sympathetic  and  even  motherly  ele- 
ment into  civic  affairs,  coincident  with  women's 
suffrage,  has  tended  to  ameliorate  certain  condi- 
tions. In  the  words  of  Chief  of  Police  Sebastian : 

"Through  women's  suffrage  we  secured  recog- 
nition for  our  police  women.  In  every  metropoli- 
tan police  department  there  is  a  work  for  women. 
Many  complaints  from  women  and  young  girls 
can  only  be  well  handled  by  sympathetic  women. 
The  success  of  the  women  officers  working  in  this 
department  is  one  of  the  many  things  of  which 
I  am  proud."27 

Especially  in  the  handling  of  those  inferior  to 
us  in  age  and  station,  we  must  set  high  our  stand- 
ard of  self-control. 

"Those  that  do  teach  young  babes 
Do  it  with  gentle  means  and  easy  tasks."28 

Second  only  to  the  fundamental  radical  fight 
to  determine  the  control  of  society — whether  all 
our  institutions,  schools  included,  shall  be  free 
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from  oppressive  politico-religious-economic  dom- 
inance— the  greatest  work  in  the  world  is  to 
care  for  our  children.  The  child  was  not  responsi- 
ble for  his  coming  into  the  world.  The  procreative 
act  was  not  performed  for  love  of  the  yet  uncon- 
ceived  offspring,  but  out  of  erotic  passion.  There- 
fore it  is  a  long  time  before  the  child  owes  much 
to  his  parents,  but  from  his  birth  till  his  death 
his  parents  are  responsible  to  him,  nor  ever  can 
discharge  this  debt.  It's  still  longer  that  the  child 
owes  practically  nothing  to  the  community  at 
large,  but  the  community  is  responsible  to  him 
for  all  the  conditions  into  which  he  is  born ;  it  is 
responsible  for  the  kind  of  father  and  mother  he 
had,  and  for  the  fact  that  he  was  born  at  all. 
So  this  applies  most  particularly  to  whatever  es- 
pecial religious  group  or  fraternal  order  the  par- 
ents belong  to — our  society  which  has  authorized 
the  begetting  of  the  child  is  far  more  responsible 
to  him  than  he  to  it ;  it  owes  him  assurance  of  a 
healthy  body,  a  well-balanced  emotional  nature, 
and  happiness. 

To  reveal  to  the  child  that  within  him  is  an 
element  of  aspiration,  should  be  first  aim  of  our 
"educational  systems." 

"Give  me  a  man  with  an  aim, 
Whatever   that  aim  may  be." 

"Educate"  means  "to  lead  forth,"  but  how  can 
we  lead  anything  forth  till  we  give  it  some  desire 
to  come  forth  ?  Into  a  child's  soul  we  should  con- 
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ties.  Then  we  shall  not  have  need  to  pour  in  much 
tinually  pour  veneration  for  his  own  possibili- 
else,  but  only  give  him  opportunities  to  acquire 
other  good  things  for  himself  as  he  comes  to  ap- 
preciate their  value. 

Our  modern  school  system,  with  ungraded 
classes  for  exceptional  children,  shows  that  even 
the  most  conservative  of  our  institutions  recog- 
nizes inherent  inequality.  It's  desirable  that  de- 
fects such  as  cripple  a  child's  capacity  to  support 
himself  and  be  of  service  to  his  community,  must 
be  overcome,  even  at  the  cost  of  enormously  dis- 
proportionate pedagogical  expenditure;  but,  that 
done,  we're  beginning  to  ask  whether  our  teachers 
selected  for  unusual  ability  oughtn't  to  be  drafted 
that  they  may  work  upon  the  already  most  prom- 
ising child  material,  not  upon  the  most  stupid.  Is 
it  important  that  all  should  be  brought  to  a  uni- 
form level  of  intelligence,  or  mightn't  we  be  wiser 
to  spend  our  time  where  it  counts  most? 

It  has  been  claimed  that  some  line  may  be 
found  in  which  any  child,  according  to  his  tem- 
perament, may  be  interested.  Probably  to  a  large 
extent  this  is  true,  yet  there's  no  slightest  support 
for  the  view  that  inferiority  in  one  mental  quality 
is  always  compensated  for  by  superiority  in  some 
other  quality,  on  the  contrary,  the  mind  is  to 
some  extent  a  unit,  so  that  high  ability  in  one 
field  is  usually  found  (in  the  studies  that  have 
been  made  of  correlations)  to  be  associated  with 
more  than  average  ability  in  other  fields.  General 
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mental  inferiority  and  general  mental  excellence, 
are  real  facts. 

Vanity  is  to  any  person  a  great  liability  on  ac- 
count of  the  hatred  it  actually  in  this  world  stirs 
up  against  its  unfortunate  possessor;  but  in  the 
educator  vanity  is  also  a  very  grave  danger  for  the 
pupils.  Our  own  feeling  is  that  no  man  is  fit  to 
be  an  educator  until  he  has  subordinated  his  own 
egotism  to  this  degree,  namely,  that  he  no  longer 
considers  his  task  to  be  that  of  molding  children. 
If  child  nature  is  inherently  so  aggressive  that  hu- 
man society  can't  be  formed  of  such  material,  then 
the  remedy  is  to  put  children  in  juxtaposition  to 
each  other  until  they  wear  off  each  others  sharp 
corners  by  mutual  contact;  and  the  intervention 
of  the  educator  should  be  to  insure  that  this  wear- 
ing-down process  is  not  too  brutal,  rather  than  to 
enter  upon  the  task  of  himself  chipping  down  the 
rugged  pieces  according  to  his  conception  of  thp 
shape  they  ultimately  must  assume. 

Yet  education,  it  always  was  intended  in  the 
past,  should  be  precisely  a  moulding  of  the 
younger  generation  into  such  types  as  their  elders 
approve.  It  is  a  convenient  plan,  which  most  peo- 
ple adopt,  to  have  as  it  were  two  mental  pockets, 
in  one  of  which  to  keep  their  ideals,  and  in  the 
other  their  so-called  "practical"  plans.  The  ideals 
are  valued  as  destined  to  realize  themselves  in  the 
vague  future,  and  anyway  as  having  some  sort  of 
aesthetic  worth,  apart  from  all  effort  actually  to 
apply  them.  The  "practical"  plans,  on  the  other 
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hand,  are  regarded  as  self -justified  apart  from 
any  liklihood  that  they  will  bring  us  nearer  to  the 
ideal.  No  amalgam  of  ideal  and  practical  is  at- 
tempted, but  rather  the  phraseaology  of  the  for- 
mer is  to  be  used  as  a  veneer  to  cover  the  ugliness 
of  the  latter.  This  is  why  the  word  education  is 
made  to  cover  such  a  multitude  of  crimes  against 
children. 

The  analytic  technique  on  the  contrary  aims 
only  to  discover  to  the  child  his  own  tendencies, 
and  enable  him  to  select  and  develop  those  which 
he  perceives  to  be  of  most  value  to  himself.  For 
illustration,  here  is  an  extremely  simply  and  brief 
dream  of  a  type  which  always  appears  when  the 
analysis  is  well  under  weigh. 

"The  house  was  much  like  yours,  (the  an- 
alysist's).  There  were  boxes  and  trunks  full  of 
junk,  which  I  was  examining.  Particularly  brass 
sheets  cut  into  fanciful  fishes  and  elephants,  and 
somewhat  green  with  age.  The  dream  was  per- 
vaded with  strong  feeling  of  oppressiveness." 

When  the  analysand  (that's  to  say,  the  person 
who  is  being  analysed)  dreams  of  the  house  or 
apartment  of  the  analyst,  the  dream  itself  gener- 
ally may  be  considered  as  representing  the  pro- 
cess of  looking  into  the  unconscious.  In  the  uncon- 
scious, therefore,  we  here  find  boxes  and  trunks 
full  of  junk,  that  is  to  say  full  of  memories,  asso- 
ciations and  complexes,  and  particularly  there 
were  a  number  of  fantastical  things  green  with 
age  stamped  out  of  thin  metal,  that  is  to  say  hav- 
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ing  form  but  no  bulk.  The  dream  was  pervaded 
with  a  tone  of  oppresiveness,  in  other  words  this 
work  of  reproducing  all  these  long  dormant  things 
is  laborious. 

In  a  similar  dream  which  was  brought  to  us 
for  analysis  not  long  ago,  G — ,  the  analysand,  saw 
herself  hauling  trunks  and  baggage  thru  the  door 
and  into  the  house. 

Do  only  adults  have  seriously  disturbing  com- 
plexes ?  We'll  tell  you  now  of  a  little  Los  Angeles 
boy  from  whose  dreams  we  gained  information 
that  was  very  useful  in  understanding  him  to  the 
degree  necessary  to  successful  treatment  of  his 
delinquency.  In  young  children,  on  account  of 
their  spontaneity  and  lack  of  inhibition,  nervous 
disturbances  are  comparatively  rarer  than  in 
adults ;  yet  repressions  commence  at  about  the  age 
of  three  or  four  years,  and  before  adulthood  there 
is  always  the  possibility  that  these  may  have  kept 
some  tendency  under,  in  a  way  dangerous  for  the 
mentality.  ^ 

One  line  of  utility  of  pedanalysis  we  may  illus- 
trate by  the  dreams  of  a  little  Russian  boy  named 
Vassili  whom  I  was  asked  to  analyze  because  he 
was  suspected  of  egging  on  the  boys  of  his  en- 
vironment to  petty  thefts,  etc.,  but  regarding 
whom  no  definite  evidence  had  as  yet  been  accu- 
mulated. As  he  was  a  cripple  and  unable  to  go 
about  himself  he  seemed  to  get  indirectly  through 
the  predatory  activities  of  his  little  companions 
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the  excitement  he  was  unable  to  obtain  in  his  own 
person. 

In  a  dream  which  has  recurred  to  him  continual- 
ly since  the  beginning  of  his  treatment  he  is  on 
the  platform  of  the  rear  car  of  a  train  which  is 
hurrying  him  he  doesn't  know  whither.  The 
boards  he  is  standing  on  begin  to  give  way,  and 
with  a  great  sense  of  fear  he  feels  himself  falling, 
falling.  But  before  ever  he  reaches  the  ground 
he  awakens,  and  everything  is  all  right.  On  ac- 
count of  Vasili's  imperfect  English  it  was  difficult 
to  get  associations;  the  following  facts,  however, 
came  out.  He  admitted  frankly  this  day  that  he 
had  instigated  other  boys  to  "fag"  (steal)  things, 
fight,  etc.  People  told  him  that  his  illness  was  a 
punishment  inflicted  upon  him  by  God  for  his 
wickedness.  He  believed  even  then  that  this  was 
true  and  observed  with  much  anxiety  how  his 
disability  gained  on  him  until  he  was  hardly  able 
to  crawl  into  bed.  The  boys  gave  him  no  share 
of  the  profits  of  their  tWefts.  Yet,  in  spite  of  his 
conscious  judgment  that  his  career  was  undesire- 
able,  "something  in  my  mind  kept  pushing  me  on" 
to  further  misconduct.  In  the  dream  this  ten- 
dency may  be  symbolized  by  the  train,  which 
rushes  him  on  he  knows  not  whither.  Then  came 
the  crash — his  increasing  illness,  his  operation, 
and  perhaps  the  exposure  to  the  authorities,-— 
and  with  fear  at  his  heart  he  feels  himself  falling. 
At  last  his  awakening  completes  the  symbol.iza- 
tion  with  a  hope  of  the  happy  outcome,  a  good  deal 
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of  serious  thinking  which  he  seems  to  have  done 
since  his  confinement  in  bed. 

In  another  dream,  Vasili  finds  himself  living 
by  the  ocean.  In  reality  he  admits  he  has  a  long- 
ing for  the  sea — for  the  sea  which  symbolizes 
travel,  adventure,  and  escape  from  the  narrow 
life  he  hitherto  has  known.  But  in  this  dream  the 
central  figures  are  some  Japanese  fishermen  who 
are  busy  fitting  out  their  boat.  We  take  it  that 
these  foreign  figures,  busy  on  a  craft  of  their 
own,  and  making  ready  for  a  voyage  which  in  no- 
wise includes  the  dreamer  himself,  represent  cer- 
tain unassimilated  tendencies  in  his  unconscious 
which  have  been  forming  a  complex  of  their  own, 
and  operating  independently  of  his  own  interests. 

One  dream  he  gave  us  (he  mentioned  it  the 
first)  is  so  simple  that  we  need  hardly  give  the 
simpler*  interpretation.  He  finds  himself  walk- 
ing along  the  street,  and  overhears  two  neighbors 
whispering  "Why,  that's  Vasili  who  used  only 
to  be  able  to  crawl!"  This  hope  occupies  much 
of  his  thoughts. 

Jung,  in  Chapter  2,  Lecture  3,  of  "Psychology 
of  the  Unconscious"  takes  up  the  effect  of  envir- 
onment and  that  especially  of  education,  on  re- 
actions. The  effect  of  parental  discord  on  chil- 
dren is  particularly  bad.  There's  also  an  uncon- 
scious tendency  to  repetition  of  parental  mistakes. 
Neurosis  is  a  counter-argument  against  the  per- 


*Beside    the    simple    interpretation    which    is    obvious,    Freud     would 
consider  the  rhythm  of  walking  to  symbolize  sexual  activity. 
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sonality  with  which  the  patient  is  most  nearly 
concerned.  How  to  free  the  individual  from  un- 
conscious attachments  to  the  milieu  is  the  prob- 
lem. In  Lecture  3,  he  gives  some  "Experiences 
Concerning  the  Psychic  Life  of  the  Child." 

McKeever  warns  that  grown-ups  often  are  im- 
patient with  children  "because  they  do  not  trans- 
form their  habits  more  readily.  But  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  habits  objected  to  by  a  child's 
director  may  seem  good  and  attractive  to  the  for- 
mer, while  the  better  habit  may  have  the  opposite 
aspect.  .  .  The  reader  ...  is  asked  to  search  him- 
self for  a  habit  that  is  stubbornly  persistent,  but 
admittedly  undesirable. 

"Those  who  are  interested  in  transforming  the 
characters  of  children  are  cautioned  against  at- 
tempting to  force  their  reforms  upon  the  young, 
but  it  is  recommended  that  if  practicable,  the 
latter  be  enticed  away  from  their  evil  practices 
by  means  of  desirable  ones  made  still  more  attrac- 
tive. The  abstract  maxim  'duty  for  duty's  sake' 
has  no  attractions  for  a  child  or  youth,  and  little 
enough  for  a  grown  person." 

Analysis  should  enable  us  to  select  more  care- 
fully the  principal  and  assistants  in  our  school, 
as  well  as  to  point  out  the  importance  of  gentle- 
ness as  a  prime  consideration  in  all  such  selection. 

Mr.  G.  Allport,  in  a  report  on  "A  Behavioristic 
View  of  Juvenile  Delinquency,"  says  "A  great 
deal  of  Juvenile  wrongdoing  is  merely  the  behavi- 
oristic  response  of  the  child's  organism  to  influ- 
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ences  exerted  by  his  environment  in  establishing 
habits  of  action  or  attitudes.  Crime  results  where 
society  or  education  itself  interposes  influences 
which  will  either  inhibit  spontaneous  development 
of  the  organism  or  shunt  its  activity  into  unnat- 
ural channels. 

"Analytical  and  empirical  psychologists  agree 
that  the  child's  first  activity  is  naturally  of  an 
outgoing,  exploring  nature  .  .  .  and  relatively  de- 
void of  obstructions  and  barriers.  The  child's  ac- 
tivities being  normally  outgoing,  it  follows  that 
the  first  basis  for  conflict  occurs  when  the  first 
withdrawing  or  obstructing  impulse  is  introduced. 
The  little  organism  has  a  tendency  to  explore  and 
as  soon  as  this  is  prevented  by  withdrawing  re- 
action imposed  upon  it  we  find  the  neural  tissues 
suddenly  frustrated  in  their  attempts  to  perform 
their  function." 

The  "conditioned  reflex  can  be  used  to  explain 
the  linking  up  of  stimuli  of  one  kind  with  an  ap- 
parently incongruous  response.  This  situation  is 
characteristic  of  a  great  deal  of  delinquent  con- 
duct. 

"Modern  civilization  exerts  a  pressure  which 
makes  it  difficult  for  a  child  to  preserve  his  nor- 
mal response  attitude  to  each  situation  that  con- 
fronts him.  (i.  e.,  his  tendency  to  take  a  natural 
investigating  attitude  to  each  specific  stimulus). 
Instead  of  this  normal  response  relation  existing, 
— repression,  preversion,  or  lack  of  exercise  of 
budding  possibilities  cause  irregularities  in  the 
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progression  of  a  child  through  his  developmental 
periods. 

"Practical  Consideration — Play  and  Law— Nat- 
ural play  and  exploration  is  an  offense  in  the  city. 
Nervous  life  of  cities  characterizes  the  games 
played.  Statistics  show  that  most  of  the  activity 
of  children  in  the  streets  of  N.  Y.  is  unlawful. 
Play  is  a  crime  and  crime  is  play.  Juvenile  crime 
is  not  so  much  a  police  problem  as  a  problem  of 
education  and  play.  Supported  by  studies  of  Dr. 
McCready,  Dr.  Olliver,  Dr.  C.  Macfie  Campbell. 

"Treatment  and  Prevention  of  Delinquency — 
(1)  Relating  to  children  predisposed  to  nervous- 
ness:    The  need  is  especially  for  educating  the 
organism  to  self    control — 'psychic    hardening,' 
and   for  having  environmental   conditions   such 
that  the  child's  normal  specific-response  relation 
is  facilitated  not  blocked.     (Reference:   Dr.  L.  E. 
Barger).      (2)    Relating  to  children  not  predis- 
posed to  nervousness :    The  therapy  developed  by 
Dr.  Healy  consists  chiefly  in  facing  the  cause  of 
the  conflict  which  produced  misconduct,  and  in 
creating  for  the  child  an  opportunity  for  normal 
reaction.     "Of  all  forms  of  prevention  of  delin- 
quency I  know  of  nothing  comparable  to  the  con- 
fidences and  counsels  between   elders  and  chil- 
dren."    (Healy.)     Jones  says:  "The  main  task  of 
education   should  not  be  the  mere  addition   of 
something,  e.  g.,  knowledge,  to  the  child,  but  the 
ordering  of  the  influences  that  act  on  him,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  allow  the  freest  possible  scope  for  the 
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development  of  these  capacities  that  will  make 
him  a  useful  citizen  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the 
word." 

Allport  cites  Groszman's  division  of  life  into 
periods,  each  of  which  becomes  self -centered :  (1) 
Infancy,  (2)  The  merging  of  the  animal  into  the 
human  characteristics,  (3)  Till  12  years  of  age, 
the  ripening  of  the  racial  characters,  (4)  from 
12  to  15,  the  nation-forming  traits,  and  (5)  from 
from  15  to  21,  family  and  individual  characters. 
That  children  should  go  over  the  experiences  of 
daily  life  with  their  parents  is  a  demand  of 
mental  hygiene;  they  should  keep  no  hidden  se- 
crets bottled  up  as  they  surely  will  if  repression 
is  severe. 

But  the  above  is  not  an  argument  that  a  par- 
ent need  feel  no  responsibility  for  a  child's  devel- 
opment. The  vast  majority  of  parents  belong  to 
two  classes.  Class  1  are  the  dutiful  parents  who, 
horrified  at  the  slovenly  way  their  neighbors' 
children  are  allowed  to  grew  up,  make  "disci- 
pline" a  cloak  for  an  orgy  of  tyranny  over  their 
offspring.  If  you  protest,  using  such  arguments 
as  we  have  used  above,  they  pretend  to  think  that 
any  restraint  of  their  pleasure  in  mastery,  any 
recognition  that  a  child  has  rights,  would  place 
them  in  the  abhorred  class  2  of  parents.  Class  2, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  does  comprise  a  large  propor- 
tion of  those  who  argue  against  punishment. 
These  are  the  sentimental  parents  who  will  some- 
times secretly  lose  all  patience  and  punish  a  child 
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in  some  peculiarly  underhanded  way,  but  who 
most  of  the  time  are  gushing  about  the  New  Edu- 
cation, and  Freedom  for  children,  ad  nauseam, 
not  because  they  understand  these  things,  but 
only  fancying  in  them  an  excuse  for  easy-going 
neglect  of  all  parental  care.  "  'Try  to  satisfy  every 
little  desire  or  whim  of  the  child,  because  it's  too 
soon  to  train  him,  you  know,'  and  the  chances  are 
that  he  will  be  a  slave  to  some  kind  of  animal  pas- 
sion when  he  becomes  a  man.  But  the  child  that 
is  trained  in  the  performance  of  such  little  acts 
as  laying  away  his  playthings  before  going  to  bed, 
taking  his  meals  at  regular  intervals,  and  saving 
a  part  of  the  pennies  that  are  given  him, — thi? 
child  will  have  a  decided  advantage  in  the  experi- 
ences of  mature  life. 

"The  experiences  of  the  little  child  ought  to  b^ 
as  varied  as  possible.  Experience  is  the  only 
school  in  which  he  can  learn.  Many  of  the  little 
acts  of  skill  and  dexterity  he  acquired  during  his 
play  period  may  of  necessity  be  dropped  for  years, 
but  the  nerve-impress  remains,  and  it  will  be 
there  all  ready  to  guide  some  act  of  a  similar  na- 
ture later  in  life.  Let  me  explain  by  example 
just  what  I  mean.  Give  a  little  four-year-old  boy 
a  toy  hammer  and  let  him  have  free  use  of  it  for 
a  few  weeks,  till  he  is  skillful  in  driving  nails  in 
soft  wood;  then  take  the  tool  from  him  till  he  is 
twenty,  or  even  older.  My  point  is  that  his  dex- 
terity will  come  back  to  him  much  more  readily 
than  it  would  come  to  the  twenty-year-old  youth 
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who  has  never  had  any  early  experience  in  the 
use  of  the  hammer."* 

In  short  the  trouble  with  us  adults  is  that  we 
adhere  to  the  cheap  and  tawdry  punitive  disci- 
pline of  children  because  we're  too  mentally 
sluggish  to  devise  a  discipline  that  shall  be  con- 
structive. But — we  think  it  was  in  "Reconstruc- 
tion" that  we  found  this  illustrative,  prophetic 
parable  for  those  who  hold  that  what  parents 
have  always  been  doing  must  be  because  parents 
have  learned  what  is  best: 

"In  1860  fashionable  London  was  agog  over  a 
simple  American  frontiersman  who  had  a  secret 
to  reveal  as  to  dealing  with  horses.  A  substantial 
fortune  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  was  sub- 
scribed to  learn  from  Rarey  how  to  'gentle'  a 
vicious  stallion  or  a  sullen  colt.  He  showed  how 
to  break  a  horse  without  violence  and  cruelty. 
In  course  of  time  there  arose  also  a  protest  against 
the  old  harsh  methods  of  dealing  with  children, 
against  the  idea  that  the  first  step  required  of  a 
conscientious  parent  was  to  break  the  child's  will. 
It  came  to  be  recognized  by  intelligent  persons 
that  a  child,  like  an  adult,  readily  passes  from 
refusal  to  a  hysterical  condition  in  which  rational 
response  becomse  impossible,  and  that  actual  hor- 
rors of  cruelty  had  often  been  perpetrated  with 
the  best  intentions  in  the  world.  If  the  doctrine 
of  'moral  suasion'  sometimes  took  exaggerated 
and  sentimental  shape,  its  vogue  marked  a  great 


*McKeever,    Psychology    and    Higher    Life. 
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step  forward  in  rational  dealing  with  children." 
Aren't,  then,  the  independent  and  defiant  in- 
stincts a  child's  own  best  protection  against  the 
tyranny  of  elders?  At  our  school  Boy  Land,  we 
had  scarcely  such  a  thing  as  refractionness  to 
deal  with  save  as  it  might  be  the  left-over  spirit 
of  revolt  bred  under  circumstances  of  more  re- 
straint. People  have  asked  us,  "But  are  all  these 
children  of  yours  little  angels?"  Indeed,  that 
wasn't  so  very  far  from  the  fact;  not  because 
they're  of  the  goody  goody  type — they're  truly 
far  from  that — but  because  they  had  a  generous 
field  of  activities  for  a  full  expression  of  their 
natures.  Only  when  their  rights  were  infringed 
they  showed  the  spirit  of  our  fathers  who  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  And  to  illus- 
trate, let  us  tell  a  swimming  story. 

0,  to  be  in  the  water!  To  glide  like  fish  thru 
the  water !  In  the  deeps  of  the  swimming-pool  to 
wriggle  and  dive,  sending  little  air-bubbles  back 
to  the  surface;  with  the  green  sunlight  percolat- 
ing down,  and  glinting  on  our  skins — in  the  deeps 
of  the  swimming  pool! 

And  then  to  be  told  by  stern  authority  we  must 
not  go  in — could  not  go  in  because  it  was  too  cold. 
Too  cold  for  us — Eric  and  Owen.  It  was  not  so 
cold,  tho,  for  two  sturdy  boys  like  us,  surely  we 
were  best  judges  of  that — not  authority!  Why 
must  w§  stay  out  when  we  wanted  so  much  to 
swim,  and  when  the  water  was  not  half  cold?  We 
thot  about  this  for  a  very  long  time  without  be- 
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ing  able  to  answer.     Yet  there  stood  authority. 

It  happened  today  was  the  last  day  of  school 
for  Owen.  He  was  going  to  leave  Boy  Lane,  to- 
morrow. He  and  Eric  stood  by  the  side  of  the 
pool  thinking  it  over. 

Eric  happened  to  have  on  his  bathing  suit. 
No  one  knows  how  it  was,  since  he  couldn't  go 
swimming, — but  it  happened  that  way.  And  as 
they  were  standing  there,  talking,  recalling  old 
times,  and  chatting  together,  somehow  they  must 
have  been  too  near  the  edge,  for  Owen  just  hap- 
pening to  give  him  a  slight  push,  Eric  fell  ker- 
splash !  right  into  the  water ! 

0,  to  be  in  the  water!  To  wriggle  and  swim 
in  the  water !  Eric  just  happened  to  have  on  his 
suit,  and  Owen  is  leaving  tomorrow. 

Boys  are  naturally  individualistic.  They  can- 
not understand,  nor  are  they  willing  to  abide  by 
arbitrary,  set  law.  They  are  in  their  very  spirit, 
as  free  and  desirous  of  liberty  and  expression,  as 
any  plant  in  nature.  Your  boy  has  a  personality 
and  a  will  and  a  disposition  distinctly  his  own. 
He  can  be  brow-beaten  into  docility  and  learning, 
like  Poor  Smike  in  Dickens'  immortal  novel 
"Nicholas  Nickleby,"  or  he  can  be  met  on  his  own 
ground,  talked  to  in  his  own  language  and  led  in 
a  way  peculiarly  adapted  to  his  constitution,  to 
the  life-work  for  which  he  is  destined. 

Was  it  Thoreau  who  wrote  on  the  duty  of  dis- 
obedience? He  was  right;  the  duty  to  disobey  is 
as  imperative  as  any  other.  Of  what  good  is  it 
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for  an  individual  in  his  personal  life  to  be  moral 
if  he  allows  himself  to  become  thereby  only  the 
more  perfect  instrument  of  an  institution  or  a 
group  which  exists  only  for  its  own  aggrandize- 
ment and  power  and  is  ruthless  and  cruel  in  its 
treatment? 

All  stimulants  to,  and  deterrants  from  conduct, 
which  destroy  self-respect  must  be  shunned, — 
hence  the  injuriousness  of  reprimands  given  in 
public.  Praise  given  publicity  is  given  best,  and 
even  attitudes  of  body  and  neatness  of  clothing 
take  on  a  new  importance  in  the  light  of  their 
bearing  upon  self-respect.  Try  the  effects  upon 
your  own  mental  attitude  of  a  cringing  manner 
and  greasy  clothing,  then  of  a  jaunty  manner,  a 
new  suit  and  a  clean  shave! 

"A  'truant  and  incorrigible'  'had  no  fear  of 
punishment'  and  'knew  absolutely  nothing'  but 
'liked  arithmetic  because  he  knew  a  little  more 
about  such  work.'  His  teacher  'gave  him  twice 
as  many  examples  as  the  others,  assuring  him  that 
if  he  could  read  as  well  as  he  could  cipher  he 
might  stand  highest  in  the  class.  He  waited  after 
school  every  day  for  private  help.'  'In  six  ,or 
seven  weeks  he  had  mastered  the  subject,'  and 
one  day  handed  his  teacher  an  old  blank  book 
and  said,  'Please  write  in  here  the  things  you 
said  about  me.  My  father  doesn't  think  it's  true 
that  I'm  a  good  boy.'  "* 


"Julia    Richmond,     "The    Incorrigible    Child." — Educational     Review, 
Vol.  31,  p.  496. 
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Even  out  and  out  competition  in  studies,  if 
conducted  in  a  good  natured  spirit,  and  not  al- 
lowed to  engender  nervousness  in  the  children, 
much  less  animosity,  nor  carried  to  the  extreme 
to  which  it  is  pushed  in  the  famous  Public 
Schools  of  England  (still  more  of  old  in  the  Jesuit 
and  the  Lancastrian  schools)  may  bring  only 
good  results.  If  these  competitions  can  be  ar- 
ranged between  teams  rather  than  individuals, 
some  of  the  unpleasant  features  are  modified, 
since  an  element  of  co-operation  is  thus  also  in- 
troduced, but  even  here,  it's  just  as  well  that  the 
crude  pitting  of  opposing  "sides"  against  each 
other  should  give  way  to  some  more  reasonable 
form  of  rivalry,  e.  g.,  where  certain  powers  are 
accorded  to  those  only  who  make  effective  use  of 
them.  This  was  one  of  the  great  principles  of 
Napoleon,  for  "to  the  very  last,  he  had  a  kind  of 
idea;  that,  namely,  of  la  carriere  ouverte  aux 
talents — the  tools  to  him  that  can  handle  them."* 

It's  really  comical  how  people  approve  of  in- 
dividuality in  the  abstract  and  in  non-essentials, 
and  yet  refuse  any  effort  for  it  in  the  concrete 
and  important.  The  average  person  would  be 
horrified  at  a  proposal  to  substitute  numbers  or 
letters  for  the  personal  names  of  the  members  of 
his  family, — instead  of  Elizabeth  and  Archibald, 
Fido  and  Tabby — girl-child  E,  and  man-child  A, 
or  dog  B,  and  cat  F.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
youngsters  would  be  just  as  healthy  under  this 


"Lockhart—  Sir  Walter  Scott.     London  and  Westminster  Review,  1838. 
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easy  and  more  logical  system,  and  you'd  love 
them  just  as  much.  "A  youthful  musical  student 
upon  being  asked  how  many  symphonies  Beetho- 
ven had  composed,  replied,  'Four,  .  .  .  the  C 
Minor,  the  Eroica,  the  Pastoral,  and  the  Ninth.' 
'Ninth'  had  lost  its  numerical  significance  for 
that  student.  A  similar  phenomenon  of  psychol- 
ogy has  happened  to  the  streets  and  avenues  of 
New  York.  Europeans  are  apt  to  assume  that 
to  tack  numbers  onto  the  thorofares  of  a  city  is 
to  impair  their  identities  and  individualities. 
Not  a  bit !  The  numbers  grow  into  names,  .  .  . 
such  is  the  mysterious  poetic  force  of  the  human 
mind!  That  curt  word  'Fifth'  signifies  as  much 
to  the  New  Yorkers  as  'Boulevard  des  Italienes'  to 
the  Parisian."* 

The  same  fact  would  apply  to  people.  We 
should  soon  become  accustomed  to  being  called 
"Mr.  No.  23478"  or  "Miss  No.  492691." 

Our  discipline  has  been  negative;  it  must  be- 
come positive.  Much  has  been  said  of  what  we 
learn  from  failure;  more  needs  to  be  told  of  the 
encouragement  found  only  in  success.  One  writer 
truly  observes  that  as  the  savage  believes  the 
"valor  of  the  enemy  he  kills  passes  into  himself, 
so  we  gain  the  strength  of  the  temptation  which 
we  resist." 

Don't  keep  the  child  from  eating  candy,  but 
train  him  to  decline  an  excess  of  it;  don't  pass  a 
school  rule  against  cigarettes,  but  work  up  the 
boys  to  a  pitch  where  they  spontaneously  will 
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keep  themselves  in  training;  don't  burn  up  every 
book  tabooed  as  harmful,  but  read  these  very 
books  to  them  aloud,  that  the  tawdriness  may 
stand  out  in  strong  contrast  to  the  things  really 
good. 

When  a  person  is  made  to  do  right  thru  fear 
of  punishment,  not  the  least  real  element  of  mo- 
rality has  entered  into  his  action.  The  truly  moral 
type  of  person  would  have  resisted  temptation 
simply  on  the  ground  that  it  was  in  itself 
wrong.  If  we  bring  up  a  child  under  the  con- 
stant fear  that  whenever  he  does  something  of 
which  we  don't  approve  some  punishment  is  go- 
ing to  befall  him,  we  don't  effectually  prevent  his 
doing  the  same  kind  of  action  when  he  knows 
that  he  is  not  observed,  but  we  do  absolutely  pre- 
vent him  exercfsing  his  own  moral  nature  in  re- 
sisting temptations. 

In  practice,  the  non-resistant  gospel,  if  applied 
to  delinquents  ''from  strength  and  not  from  weak- 
ness" works  puzzlingly  well.  All  of  us  have  heard 
of  Judge  Lindsay's  appeals  to  the  personal  loyalty 
of  boys  whom  he  has  made  his  friends  in  the 
Juvenile  court  in  Denver,  Colorado.  The  proba- 
tion system,  and  the  honor  system  are  familiar. 
We  have  before  us  a  leaflet  on  The  Law  Court  as 
a  Center  of  Regeneration,  by  Captain  Arthur  St. 
John,-8  Hon.  Secretary  Penal  Reform  League  in 
England,  who  was  the  first  uncompromising  Tol- 
stoyan  we'd  ever  met. 


^Pronounce  "Sinjin." 
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The  captain,  a  few  years  ago,  took  us  to  visit 
a  colony  of  delinquent  boys  and  girls,  the  Junior 
Commonwealth.  On  the  train,  we  tested  him  on 
his  faith,  and  found  him  indeed  a  man  of  "the 
mildest  manners  and  the  gentlest  heart."-5' 

We  thought  to  trip  him  up  on  his  philoso- 
phy— but  this  proved  by  no  means  easy.  The 
Junior  Commonwealth,  under  Supt.  Lane,  was 
being  run  on  nearly  Tolstoyan  lines,  and  proving 
a  success.  Lane  was  letting  the  children  try  out 
punishments  occasionally  on  their  delinquent 
members,  and  note  how  little  real  good  was  done 
that  way.  On  the  constructive  side  he  had  man- 
aged to  introduce  a  very  remarkable  and  unusual 
spirit  of  helpfulness.  The  Junior  Commonwealth 
is  at  Batcombe,  Dorsetshire,  England.  As  we  saw 
it,  this  school  was  "governed"  democratically,  but 
the  emphasis  is  on  "democratically,"  not  on  "gov- 
erned." Under  the  influence  of  Supt.  Homer  T. 
Lane,  it  managed  to  get  along  virtually  on  the 
non-resistance  principle.  It  wasn't  quite  a  "pure 
type,"  but  we  mention  it  because,  at  the  time  of 
our  visit,  it  was  so  remarkably  successful  in  re- 
forming hundreds  of  boy  and  girl  delinquents, 
and  because  of  the  wonderful  atmosphere  of 
mutual  affection  and  love  of  toil,  which  prevailed. 
This  Mr.  Lane,  who  was  always  in  trouble  with 
the  police  when  he  was  a  probation  officer  in 
America,  because,  altho  an  officer,  he  was  con- 
stantly taking  the  side  of  the  boy,  as  against  the 


'•'"Homer — Iliad — Bk.    17,  L,  756,    Pope's  translation, 
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police,  was  made  director  of  this  institution  and 
he  is  running-  it  on  really  Tolstoyan  lines.  His 
scheme,  whenever  the  question  of  punishment 
came  up,  was  to  pretend  to  want  a  very  severe 
punishment  and  to  remind  the  children  that  last 
time  such  a  thing  happened  they  made  the  culprit 
do  so-and-so  and  that  wasn't  effective,  so  now 
let's  double  the  penalty.  Gradually  the  children 
were  coming  to  perceive  that  instead  of  making 
the  punishment  more  effective  they  only  made  the 
culprit  very  much  more  resentful. 

Children  can  be  told  biographies  of  men  who 
were  able  to  stand  out  against  the  crowd  or  to 
control  crowds. 

The  Ferrer  schools  are  run  upon  the  principle 
of  non-authoritarianism.  Compare  with  the 
frank  character  they  develop,  the  opposite  type, 
evasive,  deceitful,  that  comes  from  military 
schools.  Our  nurse  L.,  at  the  St.  H —  Sanitarium, 
passed  on  to  us  the  following  story  which  had- 
been  related  to  him  by  the  father  of  the  boy  in 
question :  A  boy,  at  a  military  school,  wrote  to 
his  father,  who  was  a  physician,  to  say  that  the 
reason  he  was  behind  in  his  studies  was  the  time 
required  for  drill.  If  only  his  father  would  tell 
him  the  symptoms  of  some  sickness,  he'd  pretend 
to  have  felt  them,  and  so  be  excused  from  drill, 
and  have  more  time  for  study.  To  his  delight  a 
reply  soon  came  from  his  father,  containing  the 
desired  information,  tho  not  telling  the  name  of 
the  illness  to  which  it  pertained.  When  the  boy 
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recounted  to  the  school  doctor  that  he  had  ab- 
dominal pains,  irregular  appetite,  nausea  and 
vomiting  in  the  morning,  the  doctor  exclaimed: 
"You  mean  to  tell  me  you  are  pregnant!"  It 
went  the  rounds  of  the  school  and  the  boy  made 
no  more  attempts  to  evade  drill. 

"The  information  has  gone  abroad,"  wrote  Mr. 
Greenbie  in  Dawn,  "that  Boy  Land  is  an  institu- 
tion patterned  after  the  George  Junior  Republics. 
Now  it  isn't  that  those  institutions  are  anything 
to  be  ashamed  of,  and  that  we  are  hastening  to 
clear  our  skirts  of  a  reputation  unpleasant,  that 
we  write  this,  but  that  it  is  only  natural  that  we 
should  want  our  efforts  to  receive  that  special  at- 
tention which  they  demand. 

"The  fact  is  that  we  are  hoping  to  forestall  the 
need  of  Republics  or  reform  schools.  We  think 
that  we  owe  it  to  the  younger  generation  to  come 
to  its  majority  without  the  experience  of  impris- 
.onment  keeping  it  on  the  path  of  righteousness 
ever  after.  Not  only  would  we  not  want  to  be 
a  reform  school,  we  wouldn't  even  want  to  be 
judges  passing  sentences  in  a  frantic  effort  to 
reform.  Thus,  by  establishing  a  school  where 
under  the  influence  of  that  precious  product — 
freedom — children  can  find  room  for  their  indi- 
vidual characters." 

From  the  first  day  of  opening  Boy  Land  until 
the  last  day,  when  it  finally  closed,  each  teacher 
had  to  turn  in  to  us  regularly,  personal  notes  on 
character  traits  as  he  observed  them  in  the  chil- 
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dren.  In  our  new  school  we  should  include  this 
feature. 

The  resume  of  the  history  of  the  boys  in  our 
school  is  gathered  from  reports  kept  in  book  form, 
giving  events  in  each  boy's  experience  from  day 
to  day.  Boy  Land  is  a  school  which  is  primarily 
endeavoring  to  be  a  character  builder  rather  than 
a  pedagogical  institution;  it  may  seem  at  first 
glance  that  the  teaching  of  daily  lessons  has  been 
neglected  because  of  the  absence  of  marks  and 
papers.  This  is  not  true.  There  are  three  regu- 
lar teachers  for  the  group  of  ten  boys  in  addition 
to  special  teachers  in  dancing,  drawing  and  music. 
Pedagogy  is  secondary,  however,  and  only  a  means 
to  an  end;  that  end  is  character  building. 

The  endeavor  to  measure  the  character  growth 
of  the  boys  has  been  based  upon  strictly  psycho- 
logical methods  of  procedure.  The  record  of  each 
boy  shows  first  his  spiritual  impulse,  good  or  bad ; 
second,  the  mental  action,  good  or  bad ;  third,  the 
habits,  good  or  bad;  and  fourth,  the  physical 
manifestation,  good  or  bad.  They  are  grouped 
according  to  the  excellence  of  character  mani- 
festation and  not  in  pedagogical  rank  and  file 
the  fit  with  the  unfit.  There  are  four  groups, 
number  one  being  in  the  lead  and  number  four 
being  the  lowest  group. 

The  record  shows  the  marvelous  and  bewilder- 
ing manner  in  which  the  small  boy  can  apply  his 
knowledge  of  English.  Aside  from  swearing 
there  appears  to  be  no  lack  of  pet  phrases  and 
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idioms  which  if  allowed  to  remain  habitual  would 
soon  involve  the  school  in  no  end  of  trouble,  in 
spite  of  the  endeavor  of  the  faculty  to  use  stand- 
ard English.  It  is  no  crime  to  say  "by  gosh," 
"ding  bust  it"  and  "by  heck,"  but  when  speech 
becomes  punctuated  with  it  habitually  there  is 
very  little  of  the  original  tongue  left.  Again  and 
again  the  record  shows  where  the  boys  have  called 
one  another  names,  "you  boob ;"  one  very  peculiar 
and  original  idea  of  Wallace's,  "you're  a  fish," 
and  "g'wan,"  all  of  which  express  pungent  dis- 
approval no  doubt,  but  in  most  cases  lead  to  argu- 
ments backed  up  by  small  fists — more  trouble. 
Then  there  is  a  list  of  slang  phrases  too  long  to 
be  recorded,  as  Aunt  Mary,  (May  Robson)  says 
"In  a  Night  Out,"  "by  George!  We  have  to  cut 
out  the  slang." 

As  to  conduct,  awkwardness  is  a  minor  offence 
to  that  of  unkind  intention, — for  instance  a  boy's 
feet  may  get  tangled  up  with  his  napkin,  or  his 
knife  and  fork  may  slip  and  cause  discomfiture 
to  his  nearest  neighbor  and  himself,  a  glass  of 
water  may  prove  unmanageable,  etc. 

It  was  our  custom  at  our  California  school,  Boy 
Land,  that  every  so  often  the  Head  Master  had 
a  heart-to-heart  chat  with  every  little  man.  An 
appeal  to  reason,  justice,  honesty,  manhood,  is 
the  manner  of  this  conference.  The  boy  is  not 
ordered  to  do  so  and  so.  He  is  made  to  want  to 
do  it.  Then  classes  are  mainly  conducted  by  the 
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boys  themselves.  A  socialized  recitation  in  real- 
ity is  substituted  for  stilted  lessons. 

Our  idea  in  these  talks  is  not  merely  to  attack 
certain  vices  and  laud  certain  virtues,  but,  as 
already  intimated,  to  help  each  boy  to  build  up  for 
himself  a  rational  philosophy  of  life,  so  that  when 
the  age  comes  at  which  he  questions  old  beliefs 
and  habits  he  will  not  be  utterly  at  sea,  and  per- 
haps founder,  but  will  have  a  scheme  of  things 
so  worked  out  that  he  will  not  be  lost.  In  general 
the  outline  of  talks  to  the  boys  constitutes  a  series 
of  chapters,  each  dealing  with  some  human  in- 
stinct. We  try  to  avoid  involving  a  boy  in  some 
fundamental  viewpoint  which  later  on  he  might 
reject — or  ought  to  reject  and  yet  may  not  do  so 
sufficiently. 

In  earlier  years,  the  boys  themselves  were 
handed  pencils  and  slips  of  paper  upon  which 
they  wrote  reports  of  good  things  they'd  observed 
in  one  another,  the  slips  then  to  be  filed  to  the 
credit  of  the  companions  whom  they  named. 
Then  we'd  bring  -out  a  packet  of  similar  yellow 
cards  upon  each  of  which  some  boy  or  teacher 
had  noted  some  fact  about  the  boy, — and,  of 
course,  the  teachers  were  not  confined  to  merely 
the  good  qualities.  We  read  to  him  as  many  of 
these  notes  as  we  thot  it  was  to  his  advantage  to 
hear,  and  as  we  read  off  each  one  we  discussed 
with  him  whether  it  was  a  true  statement  or 
whether  it  indicated  a  need  of  some  readjustment 
of  his  character.  In  appealing  to  him  for  a 
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growth  of  character  we'd  first  give  him  a  more 
or  less  psychological  view  of  human  actions ;  sec- 
ondly, we'd  put  the  whole  matter  to  him  upon  the 
basis  of  enlightened  self-interest;  thirdly,  we'd 
make  a  more  emotional  appeal  to  his  sentiments 
and  ideals,  and  lastly  we'd  discuss  the  ethics  of 
the  case  from  the  standpoint  of  the  whole  com- 
munity and  of  his  purpose  to  do  the  right  and 
generous  thing.  We'd  usually  "wind  up"  such  a 
talk  with  one  of  the  small  boys  by  asking  him  to 
repeat  to  us  what  are  the  subjects  of  study  which 
he  considered  to  be  important  to  his  career.  We'd 
ask  him  particularly  whether  he  didn't  think  the 
"three  R's" — reading,  writing  and  arithmetic — 
so  important  that  he  ought  to  get  in  a  little  prac- 
tice in  each  one  of  them  during  the  morning  ses- 
sion and  a  little  more  practice  during  the  after- 
noon, and  usually  he  agreed  to  this. 

The  plan  of  letting  the  boys  hand  in  "good 
slips"  about  one  another  was  found  to  put  too 
much  of  a  premium  upon  an  outward  show  of 
virtue.  The  boys  became  altogether  too  careful 
not  to  hide  their  lights  under  bushels — and  so  we 
abandoned  that.  But  the  teachers,  in  a  more 
quiet  way,  continued  to  give  us  their  notes.  Of 
course  we  follow  up  the  clues  of  character  which 
we  get  thru  the  boys'  talks  with  us  and  also  thru 
a  system  of  notes  which  are  dictated  to  us  two  or 
three  times  a  week  by  each  of  the  teachers  in  the 
school.  From  all  these  clues  we  get  the  children 
to  express  very  freely  the  whole  of  their  emo- 
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tional  as  well  as  intellectual  attitudes.  It  may 
be  owing  to  this  system  that  we  have  so  well  bal- 
anced and  in  a  psychological  as  well  as  a  physical 
sense  a  thoroly  healthy  crowd  of  children.  In- 
deed the  number  of  little  scrapes  and  mischiev- 
ous things  that  they  get  into  are  too  small  to  cause 
us  any  serious  inconvenious  by  the  punishment 
which  according  to  the  arrangement  we  inflict  on 
ourselves  when  we  chastise  them.  For  eventually 
we  adopted  at  Boy  Land,  the  rule  of  inflicting  on 
ourselves  the  full  measure  of  any  punishment 
meted  to  any  child. 

At  the  Ferrer  Schools,  all  authority  is  dis- 
counted. At  our  own  school  we  followed  some- 
what similar  lines. 

Boy  Land  was  an  educational  institution.  But 
what  do  we  mean  by  education,  and  upon  what 
model  should  an  educational  institution  be 
formed?  Is  education  to  be  a  mere  routine  or  is 
it  to  be  an  art  or  a  science?  Some  people  have 
said  that  a  school  ought  'to  be  a  simple  growth 
and  that  any  attempt  to  put  artificial  ideals  into 
an  educational  institution  is  bound  to  result  in 
the  destruction  of  the  beauty  of  naturalness  of  the 
result.  The  type  of  school  that  these  people 
would  advocate  may  be  compared  to  a  garden  in 
which  all  kinds  of  plants  flourish  more  or  less  re- 
gardless of  each  other,  growing  up  and  dying  in 
their  season.  That  is  to  say  there  would  be  some 
of  the  classical  studies  which  owe  their  existence 
not  to  any  practical  utility  in  life,  but  rather  to 
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the  history  of  education,  (which  shows  that  they 
were  introduced  at  a  time  when  men  needed  to 
look  back  upon  the  days  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
civilization  as  more  liberal  than  that  of  their  own 
time.)  And  therew'd  be  higher  mathematics, 
retained  beyond  any  direct  expectation  that  the 
students  intended  becoming  engineers  or  physi- 
cists, but  because  the  tradition  of  formal  discipline 
of  the  mental  faculties  still  linger  in  our  schools, 
also  there  would  be  new  studies  introduced  into 
the  curriculum  by  the  latest  educational  fads.  As 
opposed  to  this  idea  of  education  we  wish,  how- 
ever, to  advocate  one  that  could  be  compared  less 
to  a  garden  and  more  to  a  single  plant,  or  tree, 
having  altogether  as  great  a  bulk  of  growth,  but 
organized  upon  some  central  principle.  Still  we 
are  confronted  by  the  question :  what  should  this 
central  principle  be?  Probably  all  of  us  would 
agree  that  this  principle  must  be  Life,  itself.  The 
school  is  either  to  be  a  preparation  for  life  or  (in 
a  newer  and  better  conception)  a  beginning  to 
live.  Now  when  we  come  to  look  upon  the  life 
of  the  community  we  find  that  it  is  not  a  static 
and  a  fixed  thing  and  not  a  simple  thing,  but 
something  that  is  in  flux,  something  which  is 
changing  and  altering  itself  all  the  time. 

In  the  first  place,  life  today  is  not  what  it  was 
in  mediaeval  ages,  not  only  because  social  cus- 
toms are  different,  but  also  because  human  nature 
itself  has  changed,  since  human  nature  is  de- 
termined not  only  by  instinctive  qualities  in  men, 
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but  also  by  their  point  of  view.  What  could  be 
greater  than  the  difference  between  the  point  of 
view  of  savages  and  that  of  the  citizens  of  one 
of  the  ancient  countries  of  classical  days,  as 
Egypt  or  Greece?  Or  between  these  peoples  and 
those  who  lived  under  the  feudal  times  about 
which  we  read  in  historical  novels?  Or  between 
these  people  again  and  the  citizens  of  our  modern 
nation  ? 

But  not  only  is  the  social  environment  for 
which  we  wish  to  adapt  our  child  a  very  indeter- 
minate thing  in  itself,  but  there  exist,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  prevailing  customs  of  each  epoch,  a 
number  of  ideals  which  often  are  in  complete  con- 
flict with  those  customs.  One  might  establish  a 
school  that  would  turn  out  Napoleons,  but  find 
that  the  general  consensus  of  mankind  condemns 
Napoleons  as  not  being  the  most  useful  type  of 
human  being. 

Thirdly,  if  the  customs  and  ideals  of  a  com- 
munity were  both  fixed,  still  the  teachers  them- 
selves in  a  school  would  interpret  these  facts  and 
ideals  to  the  children  in  ways  as  different  as  the 
teachers'  own  temperaments,  so  that  we  should 
in  the  end  still  have  only  uncertainty.  Discourag- 
ing as  these  facts  seem  to  be,  there  remains  the 
question  whether  there  are  not  certain  funda- 
mental and  determinal  values  that  we  can  give  to 
a  child  which  will  fit  him  for  all  conditions  of  af- 
fairs. We  believe  that  three  such  values  can  be 
named,  namely,  a  high  moral  character,  intellec- 
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tual  adaptability  and  the  physical  basis  of  energy 
or  capacity. 

Of  course  there  are  cases  where  a  child  left 
free  will  neglect  one  subject  of  study  for  a  con- 
siderable period  and  take  up  some  other  work  to 
a  disproportionate  degree,  but  usually  more  is 
gained  than  lost  by  this  method  because  each  sub- 
ject taken  up  is  entered  into  with  a  free  spirit  or 
genuine  interest  that  carries  him  or  her  a  long 
way,  and  afterwards  the  other  subject  which 
probably  has  been  neglected  only  because  the  boy 
has  a  temporary  but  genuine  distaste  for  it  that 
would  make  his  progress  in  it  at  best  almost  nil, 
this  other  subject  is  now  entered  into  with  re- 
newed enthusiasm  and  the  total  progress  is  at 
least  as  great.  Several  of  our  boys  have  gone 
back  into  the  schools  whence  they  came  to  us  and 
in  every  single  case  they  were  able  to  rejoin 
within  a  short  period  the  class  that  they  were 
formerly  with,  and  in  most  cases  within  a  short 
time  they  were  promoted  above  this  class. 

You  will  be  wondering,  however,  if  each  boy 
starts  the  morning  with  the  subject  that  most 
interests  him,  how  it  is  possible  for  a  teacher  to 
keep  the  class  together.  In  our  own  experimental 
school  the  class  splits  itself  up  into  little  groups 
and  each  group  conducts  itself  almost  without  the 
teacher's  aid ;  one  boy  getting  up  and  reciting  to 
the  others  in  turn,  and  the  teacher  simply  mov- 
ing from  group  to  group  and  giving  his  assist- 
ance as  required.  In  this  manner  the  work  goes 
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on  until  eleven  o'clock,  with  intermissions  only 
for  breakfast  and  recess. 

Let's  take  up  the  question  of  how  well  the  sys- 
tem of  unusual  tolerance  can  be  made  to  work 
among  teachers  and  boys.     It  is,  of  course,  ex- 
tremely  difficult  to   find   good   instructors   who 
aren't  so  filled  with  the  zeal  for  teaching  that  they 
wish  to  instruct  always  and  upon  every  occasion. 
Whenever  any  of  us  see  a  thing  being  done  not 
as  well  as  it  might  be,  he  feels  an  impulse  to  rush 
in  and  do  the  thing  himself,  forgetting  that  the 
person  who  is  doing  it  so  badly  may  thereby  be 
learning  to  improve  himself  in  a  way  he  cannot 
if  we  take  the  matter  out  of  his  hand.    But  this 
objection  applies  to  all  the  newer  systems  of  edu- 
cation.   Montessori  will  tell  you  that,  so  far  from 
requiring  a  teacher  of  certain  talents,  her  sys- 
tem requires  only  that  a  teacher  should  know 
where  to  restrain  herself ;  and  yet  Montessori  her- 
self admits  that  she  has  hardly  found  a  single 
teacher  with  whom  she  is  completely  satisfied.    If 
we  can  train  the  teacher  to  assume  an  attitude  of 
willingness  to  help  without  undue  aggressiveness, 
the  problem  is  practically  solved.  Colin  A.  Scott 
says  that  in  "an  eighth  grade  in  the  Colorado  Nor- 
mal School    .    .    .    pupils  heard  that  one  of  the 
Normal  students  was  a  German  and  they  got  her 
consent  to  act  as  teacher.     Following  her  tradi- 
tions, she  started  them  off  on  exercises  from  text 
books.    The  pupils  put  up  with  this  for  three  or 
four  days  but  at  the  end  of  this  time  they  pro- 
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posed  they  should  do  something  more  natural  and 
interesting.  'Talk  to  us,'  they  said,  'in  German.' 
'Tell  us  the  names  of  some  of  the  things  in  the 
school  room.'  "  Again  at  this  same  school,  "after 
some  experiences  in  small  groups  the  class  practi- 
cally turned  the  history  period  into  self  organ- 
ized work.  .  .  .  the  pupils  proposed  toward  the 
end  of  the  year  that  .  .  .  they  organize  them- 
selves into  the  American  Congress  and  act  out 
the  debates  and  decisions  of  this  body  from  the 
beginning  to  the  present  time.  .  .  .  When  the 
class  came  to  the  Dred  Scott  case  they  had  not 
thot  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  when  its  need  was 
apparent  it  was  forthwith  created.  .  .  . 

"When  the  Civil  War  arose,  generals  were 
chosen  who  with  the  assistance  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  class  laid  out  the  middle  and  southern 
portions  of  the  United  States  in  the  school 
yard.  .  .  . 

"I  need  hardly  say  that  the  class  got  a  thoroly 
good  grip  of  American  history.  .  .  .  Libraries 
thruout  the  town  were  ransacked  for  all  kinds  of 
information  not  to  be  found  in  the  usual  text 
books  of  American  history.  .  .  .  Those  who 
were  not  so  eager  and  competent  were  to  some  ex- 
tent kept  up  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  rest  and 
even  the  worst  did  as  well  as  they  could  have  been 
expected  to  have  done  under  any  circumstances." 

And  on  the  intellectual  side  we  should  remem- 
ber that  the  beginning  of  all  mental  development 
must  not  be  in  the  mere  quantity  of  information 
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supplied  but  in  the  alertness  and  interestedness 
of  the  mind  itself,  and  we  ask  you  to  consider 
whether  the  average  child  in  school  surprises  you 
by  his  tremendous  interest  and  eagerness  in  the 
work  that  he  is  doing.  And  whether  the  only 
way  of  obtaining  such  interest  isn't  to  give  him 
a  certain  liberty  of  choice  of  the  materials  which 
he  is  expected  to  digest,  for,  as  some  one  has  said, 
to  give  information  where  it  is  not  wanted  is 
likely  to  result  in  mental  indigestion,  just  as  sure- 
ly as  will  the  taking  of  food  when  there  is  no 
appetite. 

E.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  a  writer  on  educational  mat- 
ters, says:  "It  may  be  questioned,  in  the  first 
place,  whether  the  child  cannot  in  a  large  meas- 
ure better  be  prepared  for  adult  life  by  living 
most  completely  the  life  of  a  child  and  developing 
in  a  natural  way  the  interests  of  childhood,  later 
youth  and  manhood."  And,  in  another  place: 
"In  so  far  as  the  purpose  of  education  is  to  de- 
velop the  personality  of  the  individual,  artificial 
interests  are  far  less  effectual  than  the  more  nat- 
ural and  genuine  ones.  .  .  .  The  individuality 
of  many  persons  are  thus  suppressed  so  that  they 
fall  far  short  of  realizing  their  possibilities,  the 
most  effectual  development  of  individuality  is  pos- 
sible only  when  it  takes  the  place  of  influences 
arising  under  one's  natural  impulses  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  interests  and  ideals  which  he  has 
adopted  as  his  own." 
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The  moral  value,  the  "training  of  the  will,"  in 
hard  work  voluntarily  begun  and  finished,  are  lost 
so  soon  as  the  work  is  done  under  compulsion.  On 
the  last  railroad  which  they  constructed  at  Boy 
Land,  the  boys  completed  the  stretch  they'd 
undertaken  to  build,  without  any  nagging  from 
older  persons.  Suppose  we'd  gone  out,  as  we  did 
mistakenly  on  the  first  road,  and  directed  those 
boys  and  made  them  feel  they  had  to  work  on  that 
railroad!  They  took  actually  far  longer  to  build 
a  road  under  that  compulsory  system,  and  they 
were  so  utterly  disgusted,  that  when  it  was  torn 
up  they  wouldn't  hear  of  railroads  for  another 
year.  And  not  only  does  coercion  disgust  them 
with  work  and  with  useful  things,  and  take  away 
all  their  courage,  etc.,  but  there  is  no  real  train- 
ing in  suppositions,  "discipline"  there,  since  coer- 
cion produces  industry  only  because  its  victims 
fear  they're  going  to  get  a  scolding  or  something 
worse  if  they  don't  comply.  That's  no  real  work 
interest.  But  they  work  on  this  new  railroad  just 
because  they  themselves  feel  that  that  ought  to 
be  built ;  or  at  most  because  there  is  a  certain  so- 
cial pressure.  If  a  boy  shirks,  the  other  boys  are 
greatly  concerned  over  it  and  stamp  him  as  a 
slacker,  so  that  he  feels  their  disapproval.  But  in 
general  there  is  nothing  at  all  severe.  In  this 
new  road  we  have  never  urged  them  except  the 
first  day  they  were  out,  to  work.  The  group  al- 
ways come  and  ask  us  to  help  them.  Then 
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we  all  work  until  some  of  them  begin  to  get  tired ; 
when  we  all  call  it  off  until  the  next  day. 

Don't  infer  this  to  be  an  argument  merely  for 
the  substitution  of  group-control  in  place  of  the 
personal  authority  of  one  autocrat,  boss,  or  mas- 
ter. Our  idea  is  that  even  where  the  entire  group 
condemn  the  action  of  a  certain  boy,  if  he  seems 


A  HO 


ON   THE   BOY   LAND    RAILWAY. 


sincerely  to  feel  that  he  was  justified  in  that  ac- 
tion, more  respect  perhaps  should  be  paid  to  his 
individual  declaration  than  to  the  combined  opin- 
ion of  his  companions  when  it  comes  to  punishing 
him  for  what  he  has  done.  For,  of  course,  the 
assignment  to  a  low  group  is  in  some  degree  a 
punishment,  tho  we  do  not  emphasize  it  as  such, 
and  try  to  give  every  liberty  possible  to  the  in- 
dividuals who  have  to  be  under  supervision.  Our 
system  is  in  every  possible  respect  one  of  volun- 
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tarism  rather  than  of  compulsion,  because  volun- 
teering to  do  some  act  is  really  the  only  thing 
that  makes  that  act  good  or  bad.  If  a  boy,  know- 
ing that  it  is  best  for  him  to  spend  the  next  hour 
working  in  the  carpenter  shop,  voluntarily  de- 
cides that  he  will  play  ball  or  idle  about,  instead 
of  doing  that  work,  his  action  is  immoral ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  his  conduct  will  become  moral 
only  if  he  freely  decides  to  reject  the  ball  playing 
or  the  idling  in  favor  of  the  work.  If  you're 
standing  beside  the  boy  with  a  switch  in  your 
hand,  so  that  he  knows  that  the  instant  he  ceases 
to  work  he  is  going  to  get  a  whaling,  his  action 
loses  the  whole  of  its  moral  aspect,  because  it  is 
virtually  impossible  for  him  to  make  any  choice 
but  the  one  which  you've  forced  upon  him.  Now, 
work  can  be  got  out  of  a  boy  by  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  standing  over  him  with  a  switch,  or 
by  making  him  feel  that  his  honor  is  broken  and 
himself  eternally  disgraced  if  he  does  not  carry 
out  an  enforced  promise  to  his  "superior."  But, 
after  all,  a  school  doesn't  exist  just  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  work  done.  That  is  a  task  for 
the  factory.  If  you  merely  want  to  get  that  piece 
of  carpenter  work  done  it  would  be  much  better 
to  hire  an  efficient  grown-up  man  to  do  it;  but 
if  what  you're  after  is  the  training  of  the  boy,  no 
other  training  you  can  give  him  compensates  for 
one  instant  for  loss  of  moral  initiative. 

Here's  the  account  of  an  argument  we  had  on 
"Compulsion    in    the    School"     (December    10, 
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1916) :  "This  morning  during  the  debate  that 
was  held  between  six  of  the  older  boys,  on 
whether  we  should  introduce  a  moderate  amount 
of  compulsion  at  Boy  Land,  it  was  said  we  al- 
ready have  some  compulsion.  For  example,  a 
boy  wouldn't  be  allowed  to  set  the  house  afire. 
So  why  not  compel  him  to  do  everything  else  we 
think  he  should? 

"The  assertion  is  partly  true.  It's  true  that 
our  system  would  compel  boys  who  injured  others 
to  remain  by  themselves,  and  has  put  restrictions 
on  boys  who  went  about  destroying  things,  and 
confines  to  a  limited  area  those  boys  who  are  so 
careless  that  they'd  leave  tools  and  clothes  around 
to  rust  or  decay  and  so  make  us  buy  new  tools 
continually.  It  is  true  also  that  where  a  ma- 
jority wish  to  use  a  room  to  study  in,  and  one  boy, 
or  a  minority  of  boys,  wish  to  use  it  for  some- 
thing noisy  and  disturbing,  we  say  that  in  that 
particular  case  the  majority  should  prevail.  But 
this  is  only  because  toleration  in  such  cases  would 
destroy  itself.  For  if  a  boy  were  left  free  to 
punch  us  others  or  to  destroy  or  lose  our  things, 
then  we  should  lose  our  freedom  to  him.  If  a 
minority  were  free  to  make  riotous  disturbance 
at  all  times,  then  the  majority  would  no  longer 
be  free  to  study.  Wherever  there  is  an  absolute 
conflict  like  this,  then  the  lesser  freedom  should 
give  way  to  the  greater.  Suppose  we  were  a  so- 
ciety of  grown-up  people  who  had  to  provide  our 
own  food,  instead  of  having  it  bought  for  us  and 
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sent  in  daily  from  stores  down  town.  Then  we 
might  find  that  in  the  struggle  of  this  over- 
crowded world  it's  necessary  to  put  limit  to  an- 
other freedom — the  freedom  to  eat  without  work- 
ing." 

.Mr.  Hulverson  criticised  us  for  telling  the  boys 
that  they  were  to  have  so  much  freedom : 

"1.  Allowing  the  boys  too  much  choice  in  this 
matter  is  essentially  bad — in  the  first  place  it 
made  class  room  attendance  optional,  before  in 
other  ways  they  have  been  taught  judgment.  It 
makes  class  room  attendance  a  question  of  mere 
whim,  dependent  not  on  a  real  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  thing  should  be  done,  but  on 
trifling  personal  tastes,  unimportant  desires,  or 
even  the  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  privilege 
of  non-attendance,  merely  because  it  is  an  un- 
exercised  right.  The  idea  has  much  good  in  it, 
but  applied  promiscuously  will  lead  merely  to  idle- 
ness and  misdirected  effort. 

"Class  room  attendance  has  suffered  in  the  past 
for  such  reasons  as  laziness  (e.  g.,  D —  ),  unpre- 
pared lessons,  inclement  weather,  honest  criticism 
by  the  teacher,  the  feeling  that  wandering  on  the 
hill  would  be  more  pleasant  and  tardiness.  These 
things  tend  to  develop  a  luxurious,  slothful  atti- 
tude— of  dodging  the  unpleasant  and  taking  the 
easiest  course. 

"Of  greatest  importance,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  the  boy's  education  is  apt  to  suffer  material- 
ly, and  at  the  end  of  a  time  he  will  find  that  he 
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has  made  no  progress.  This  leads  to  the  dis- 
couragement of  not  advancing  with  some  others 
of  his  fellows  and  being  retained  in  lower  forms 
of  classes,  and  results  in  becoming  accustomed 
to  mediocre  work,  and  general  mental  sluggish- 
ness. 

"Too  great  informality  has  also  damaged  the 
progress  of  the  school — in  classes,  I  mean.  The 
fact  that  it  was  very  easy  for  a  boy's  attention 
to  wander  has  prevented  his  acquiring  all  that  he 
might  in  many  cases. 

"The  constant  change  of  teachers  has  been  bad. 
Frequent  reorganizations,  new  methods,  new 
schedules,  all  these  have  kept  the  boys  more  or 
less  unsettled  and  have  prevented  real  work. 
There  must  be  a  sense  of  permanency,  or  regular- 
ity, and  of  the  familiarity  of  the  scene  which 
comes  with  continued  and  constant  environment, 
to  provide  a  proper  atmosphere  for  sober  study. 

"There  has  seemed  a  lack  of  definite  plan  of 
education — a  lack  of  a  system  of  graded  steps, 
definitely  marked.  Instead  of  knowing  exactly 
what  book  a  boy  would  be  studying  if  he  made 
normal  progress  in  year  from  any  date,  it  has 
been  left  an  open  question.  No  proper  and  defi- 
nite amount  of  work  has  been  assigned  as  due  to 
be  covered  in  any  given  time,  and  without  a  set 
goal  the  boys  have  been  marking  time.  What  I 
am  trying  to  say  is  that  a  complete  course  should 
have  been  worked  out  in  detail,  listing  even  text 
books,  for  terms  ahead,  so  that  we  should  have 
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known  the  exact  port  for  which  we  were  steer- 
ing. 

"It  is  much  like  trying  to  build  a  house  with- 
out a  plan.  You  would  not  have  allowed  Mr. 
Poole  to  begin  work  on  the  new  school  until  he 
had  figured  out  even  the  dimensions  of  the  door 
moulding.  Suppose  you  had  said,  'let's  build  a 
new  school.  We  need  a  library  first.'  So  you 
began  (theoretically)  and  built  a  library  on  a 
pleasant  spot.  Then  the  need  of  sleeping  accom- 
modations was  felt,  and  so  some  bed  rooms  were 
tacked  on.  Then  a  kitchen,  a  swimming  pool,  and 
a  bath  room  were  added  .  .  .  and  so  on.  Of 
course,  soon  you  would  have  come  to  the  place 
where  you  would  regret  very  much  that  you  had 
not  made  some  sort  of  plan  first.  Did  you  build 
new  Boy  Land  that  way?  You  know  you  did  not. 
Instead  you  spent  a  long  time  and  a  great  deal 
of  effort  deciding  such  things  as — not  only  the 
most  sensible  arrangement,  but  comfort,  and  ease 
of  supervision,  convenience, — the  colors  of  the 
walls,  where  pictures  would  be  hung,  where  the 
dumb  waiter  should  come,  details  of  kitchen  ar- 
rangement and  so  on  indefinitely.  Of  course  that 
was  the  thing  to  do.  Why  not  educate  a  boy  in 
the  same  systematic  definite  way?  Surely  the 
future  of  one  boy  is  worth  more  to  the  world  than 
any  building.  All  of  this  could  be  done,  and  still 
leave  free  a  great  deal  for  decision  by  the  boys." 

(The  flaw  in  this  argument  is  that  tho  you  can 
present  studies  in  the  order  that  appeals  to  your 
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adult  mind  as  "systematic,"  you  don't  find  the 
child's  interests  unfolding  in  any  "systematic" 
order.— P.  H.) 

"2.  There  has  been  little  real  co-ordination 
of  class  work. 

"I  am  sure  you  will  agree  to  this  without  ob- 
jection. Simply  to  have  lived  at  the  school  makes 
argument  unnecessary.  But  this  lack  of  co- 
ordination is  directly  due  to  a  lack  of  plan — of 
leaving  some  one  free  to  work  out  the  proper 
connection  between  different  classes.  We  have 
squandered  time  in  the  correction  of  trifles,  when 
the  big  thing,  the  accretion  of  knowledge  merely 
churned  the  mud  and  made  no  progress.  .  There 
is  a  proper  proportion,  and  rather  than  sacrifice 
progress,  some  desirable  but  secondary  things 
must  be  set  aside  temporarily.  And  I  sometimes 
think  that  we  have  tolerated  poor  teachers  merely 
because  good  ones  were  scarce,  and  the  bad  ones 
were  at  hand. 

"In  seeking  to  develop  character  by  the  'do  as 
you  please'  method — which  is  a  worthy  ideal — 
we  have  allowed  the  boys  to  waste  time,  to  become 
lazy,  to  acquire  an  almost  impudent,  braggadoccio 
manner,  and  an  idea  of  life  which  is  vastly  differ- 
ent from  the  life  they  will  meet  in  the  world.  It 
seems  unfair  to  them. 

"As  to  the  life  the  boys  would  lead,  and  the 
ideals  of  the  school — this  ideal  school  that  I  have 
built  up  in  writing  this,  in  my  own  mind  at  least — 
it  would  contain  much  that  seems  to  me  sensible 
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and  practical,  and  have  in  general  social  service  as 
the  ideal.  There  are  many  little  things  that  seem 
pet  hobbies  of  mine,  that  I  believe  in,  but  can  not 
always  justify.  For  instance  the  idea  of  boys 
doing  for  themselves  many  things  that  are  usually 
done  for  them.  A  plain  borrowing  from  Tolstoi 
to  be  sure. 

"I  do  not  believe  that  the  way  to  develop  an 
independent  spirit  lies  in  removing  all  pressure. 
As  well  try  to  develop  an  arm  muscle  by  binding 
the  arm  so  that  it  would  not  have  anything  to 
work  against.  Your  idea  of  non-coercion  assumes 
that  each  boy  is  born  with  a  huge,  free  and  inde- 
pendent spirit,  which  must  not  be  bruised  or  re- 
stricted. I  can  not  believe  this.  Rather,  I  feel 
that  this  spirit  can  only  be  developed  by  the  same 
sort  of  resistance  that  goes  toward  the  building 
up  of  a  good  muscle.  Give  him  something  to  over- 
come— something  to  serve  as  fences  along  the 
straight  and  narrow  path.  But  a  balloon  filled 
with  gas  in  the  air,  with  the  proper  air  pressure 
— which  corresponds  to  the  frictions  of  living 
with  other  people,  and  what  is  generally  consid- 
ered right  and  wrong — and  it  is  what  it  should 
be,  a  proper  balloon.  Put  it  in  a  vacuum  and  it 
bursts.  And  that  is  what  I  am  afraid  would  hap- 
pen to  boys  reared  in  an  absolute  non-restrictive 
atmosphere. 

"Please  don't  misunderstand  me.  I  do  not 
mean  the  usual  run  of  spankings,  and  senseless 
punishments, — the  result  often  of  bad  temper  on 
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the  teacher's  part.  I  can  see  no  real  reason  why 
corporal  punishment  should  ever  be  necessary — 
altho  even  this  on  rare  occasions,  if  done  in  the 
proper  manner  and  as  the  result  of  definite  condi- 
tions could  be  beneficial.  For  instance,  once  while 
you  were  abroad,  G — stole  some  black  powder. 
I  forsaw  what  was  going  to  happen,  and  later 
had  my  suspicions  confirmed  by  casual  conversa- 
tion from  W — .  G —  expected  to  fill  a  pipe  with 
the  powder  and  set  it  off.  I  feared  for  G — 's  per- 
sonal safety,  as  well  as  that  of  the  small  boys  he 
was  apt  to  collect  about  him — for  I  could  scarcely 
conceive  of  his  doing  it  without  an  audience.  I 
called  G —  to  one  side  and  explained  the  thing  to 
him,  and  said  that  in  such  a  case  he  frankly  must 
not  think  of  doing  it.  Half  an  hour  later  he  was 
busily  filling  the  pipe — to  the  great  excitement 
of  Tubby  who  meant  to  be  a  witness.  Incidental- 
ly the  loaded  pipe  was  stored  under  the  new  shop, 
surrounded  by  bits  of  shingle  and  laths  and  a 
great  deal  of  other  inflammible  material. 

"I  finally  got  G —  down  in  the  garage  and  we 
talked  it  over.  I  said  that  I  was  at  my  wits  end 
as  to  what  to  do,  and  it  seemed  that  physical  pun- 
ishment was  the  next  move.  After  some  talk  he 
agreed.  We  decided  that  my  belt  was  the  most 
available  and  suitable  means  to  the  end,  and  I 
took  off  the  belt  and  got  it  ready.  'Am  I  to  hold 
you,  or  will  you  stand  still?'  I  asked.  Long  si- 
lence, then — Til  stand  still — I  deserve  it.'  Well, 
of  course,  you  know  my  nerve  failed  me  then,  and 
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I  couldn't  do  it.  Since  then,  Gordon  and  I  have 
often  laughed  about  it.  It  is  the  quick,  unex- 
pected punishment,  the  unfair  box  on  the  ears — 
the  result  of  different  viewpoints — that  is  harm- 
ful. I  did  this  once,  several  years  ago.  I  was 
working  in  a  dark  room  at  Interlaken  and  one  of 
the  boys,  a  decent  fellow  as  a  rule,  was  helping 
me.  I  was  in  a  gym  shirt,  with  my  arms  bare. 
He  was  standing  beside  me,  watching  some  prints 
in  a  tray.  Without  excuse  or  warning,  he  took 
one  of  those  painful  little  pinches  of  bare  skin 
with  his  finger  nails  and  closed  down  hard.  In 
a  flash  I  had  boxed  him  soundly — in  righteous 
indignation.  Well,  it  took  me  two  days  to  make 
friends  with  him  again.  I  was  sorry  as  soon  as 
I  did  it,  and  he  was  nonplussed.  It  had  been  a 
mere  prank,  a  thotless  thing  with  him.  He  had 
not  meant  to  hurt  much — in  fact  really  causing 
me  pain  was  farthest  from  his  mind.  He  did 
lack  judgment,  but  I  shall  never  forget  the  look 
of  astonished  bitterness,  when  I,  whom  he  con- 
sidered a  friend,  assumed  that  it  had  been  inten- 
tional, before  he  had  even  been  given  a  chance 
to  explain  or  say  that  he  was  sorry.  Since  then, 
I  have  felt  that  corporal  punishment  was  practi- 
cally unnecessary.  Besides  I  have  never  found  it 
necessary  during  the  whole  time  I  was  at  Boy 
Land — tho  I  sometimes  thot  that  a  little  judicious 
application  by  some  third  and  disinterested  party 
would  have  been  a  great  tonic  for  B —  in  some 
of  his  artificially  produced  rages. 
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"It  is  not  the  rod  that  I  am  arguing  for,  but 
instead  the  feeling  among  the  boys,  that  at  times 
the  thing  to  do  is  the  thing  they  are  told  to  do, 
that  they  will  not  be  told  to  do  a  thing  unless 
there  is  a  good  reason  for  it,  and  while  the  ex- 
planation will  always  be  forthcoming,  there  is  not 
always  time  to  go  into  details.  It  requires  some- 
one in  whom  they  have  confidence  who  has  their 
trust. 

"As  a  matter  of  test,  and  simply  because  it  is 
the  only  way  I  can  explain  what  I  mean,  even  at 
the  risk  of  dragging  in  personalities,  take  the 
Boy  Land  boys. 

"M —  was  decidedly  easy  with  them.  He  was 
mild,  unenergetic,  and  often  allowed  the  boys  to 
do  things  which  seemed  wrong,  merely  because 
they  wanted  to.  I  am  sure  they  felt  that  they 
were  free  to  do  anything  and  escape  any  censor- 
ship as  far  as  he  was  concerned.  While  I  may  be 
wrong,  and  may  be  over-estimating  my  own 
worth,  it  seemed  to  me  that  at  Boy  Land  I  con- 
sistently stood  for  what  I  considered  right — often 
against  the  opinion  of  the  boys.  At  times  I  have 
had  my  way,  when  public  sentiment  was  against 
it.  I  think  that  they  felt  that  any  transgressor 
would  have  me  to  reckon  with.  Yet  there  was  no 
bitterness  or  lack  of  friendship  towards  me.  I 
am  sure  that  most  of  the  boys  regarded  me  as  one 
of  their  best  friends.  They  do  not  resent  a  per- 
son honestly  standing  for  what  he  considers  right 
— but  rather  respect  him  for  it. 
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"So  for  the  discipline  end — first  a  proper  per- 
sonality, whom  the  boys  will  follow  willingly,  and 
who  seriously  has  their  welfare  and  not  his  own 
show  of  authority  at  heart.  Then  with  this  man, 
a  sort  of  benevolent,  patient  authority — friend- 
ship and  a  great  deal  of  taking  troubles  to  him 
for  advice,  counsel  or  justice  as  the  case  may  be, 
harsh  criticism  if  needed,  or  praise  if  deserved. 
And  there  are  various  ways  of  giving  praise.  To 
Clarence  a  word — 'that's  fine'  with  a  pat  on  the 
shoulder,  to  Gordon,  once  after  several  weeks  of 
hard  trying — a  casual  invitation  to  go  along  to 
get  Miss  W — .  That  was  all.  Not  a  word  was 
said,  but  he  understood  that  his  efforts  were  at- 
tracting attention,  and  were  understood.  It  was 
not  a  reward  at  all." 

Mr.  Epps,  headmaster  of  Junior  Department, 
Bedales,  Petersford,  Hants,  August  7,  1911, 
showed  us  around  and  talked  freely  about  the 
school  and  its  method.  He  is  much  more  strict 
in  his  department  than  they  are  at  the  senior 
school.  He  thinks  they  give  them  too  much  free- 
dom. Says  that  a  child  oughtn't  to  be  given  any 
freedom  until  he's  earned  it.  At  the  senior  school 
there  are  so  many  different  masters,  and  each  is 
allowed  so  much  liberty  to  follow  out  his  own 
method  that  confusion  sometimes  results.  In  his 
own  department  he  has  but  one  master  besides 
himself  and  four  mistresses. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  such  testimony  as 
that  of  John  Muir:  "I  learned  arithmetic  in 
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Scotland  without  understanding  any  of  it,  tho  I 
had  the  rules  by  heart.  But  when  I  was  about  15 
or  16  years  of  age,  I  began  to  grow  hungry  for 
real  knowledge,  and  persuaded  father  ...  to 
buy  me  a  higher  arithmetic.  Beginning  at  the 
beginning,  in  one  summer  I  easily  finished  it  with- 
out assistance,  in  the  short  intervals  between  the 
end  of  dinner  and  the  afternoon  set  for  the  har- 
vest and  hay-fields,  accomplishing  more  without 
a  teacher  in  a  few  scraps  of  time  than  in  years 
of  school  before  my  mind  was  ready  for  such 
work."* 

Moreover,  as  Kirkpatrick  expresses  it:  "The 
individuality  of  many  persons  is  thus  suppressed 
so  that  they  fall  far  short  of  realizing  their  high- 
est possibilities.  The  most  effectual  development 
of  individuality  is  possible  only  when  it  takes  the 
place  of  influences  arising  under  one's  own  nat- 
ural impulses  and  in  accordance  with  interests 
and  ideals  which  he  has  adopted  as  his  own."* 

"It  may  be  questioned  in  the  first  place  whether 
the  child  cannot  in  a  large  measure  better  be  pre- 
pared for  adult  life  by  living  most  completely  the 
life  of  a  child  and  developing  in  a  natural  way 
the  interests  of  childhood,  later  youth  and  man- 
hood. 

"In  so  far  as  the  purpose  of  education  is  to  de- 
velop the  personality  of  the  individual,  artificial 
interests  are  far  less  effectual  than  the  more  nat- 


*Muir,  John  "My  Boyhood  and  Youth."  p.  240. 
*Kirkpatrick,    E.    A.      "The   Individual    in   the   Making." 
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ural  and  genuine  ones.  A  certain  type  of  char- 
acter suited  to  the  nation  and  class  to  which  one 
belongs  may  be  developed  in  a  majority  of  people 
by  means  of  artificial  interest.  .  .  .  Some  in- 
dividuals are  thus  made  fairly  good  members  of 
society." 

Therefore  the  boy  who  goes  to  the  prospective 
school  of  our  association  shall  have  respect  ac- 
corded to  his  wishes.  He  will  not  be  forced  to 
stomach  that  which  is  foreign  and  genuinely  dis- 
pleasing to  his  nature.  Unawares  he  will  be 
watched  for  weeks,  and  that  bit  of  nobleness  and 
greatness  which  is  latent  or  merely  smouldering 
will  be  gently  fanned  into  life.  That  which  is 
needed  to  round  him  out  will  be  supplied.  That 
which  is  needed  to  develop  the  qualities  which  will 
lead  him  to  the  vocation  for  which  he  seems  best 
fitted  will  be  the  course  of  learning  thru  which 
he  will  be  led. 

The  principal  in  his  report  will  answer  the  fol- 
lowing questions  put  by  one  of  our  child-caring 
institutions  on  "Discipline  Punishments  and  Re- 
wards." 

"1.  Are  the  older  boys  and  girls  formed  into 
a  council  or  society  or  club,  and  who  is  the  leader  ? 

"2.  Are  the  older  children  consulted  on  ques- 
tions of  morality  and  discipline  affecting  all  chil- 
dren? Are  they  allowed  self  expression? 

"3.  What  distinction  in  discipline  and  other- 
wise do  you  maintain  between  older  and  younger 
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children?  What  are  the  privileges  of  older  chil- 
dren? 

"4.  What  provision  is  made  for  the  right  of 
appeal  by  your  older  and  by  your  younger  chil- 
dren? 

"7.  If  there  is  a  daily  conduct  report  kept, 
what  provisions  are  there  to  encourage  the  child  ? 

"8.  If  your  method  of  punishment  is  by  way 
of  depriving  children  of  privileges, — enumerate 
six  such  privileges. 

"9.  Under  what  conditions  do  you  use  punish- 
ment other  than  that  of  depriving  children  of 
privileges?  What  is  such  punishment?  Who  ad- 
ministers it? 

"10.  Describe  stages  leading  up  from  com- 
plaint to  actual  punishment. 

"11.  What  are  the  chief  offences  that  your 
children  are  guilty  of?" 

One  day  Dr.  Weld  wanted  a  little  talk  with  us. 
He  said  that  he  noticed  we  had  been  saying  that 
we  had  no  authority  at  all  in  Boy  Land.  We  as- 
sured him  we  didn't  have  anything  like  authority. 
Then  he  began  to  ask  us  about  how  things  were 
done,  whether  the  children  paid  just  as  much  at- 
tention to  another  child  as  they  did  to  us  adults, 
etc.  We  very  soon  saw  that  we  must  admit  as 
to  our  own  school — and  we're  afraid  we'll  have 
to  say  the  same  thing  of  the  Ferrer  school  and 
any  other  school — that  the  adult  does  exercise  a 
degree  of  authority  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  he 
is  an  adult.  But  we  don't  lay  the  emphasis  on 
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the  authority  and  on  the  fact  that  we  are  adults 
and  they  are  children  and  they  therefore  probab- 
ly know  less  than  we.  In  the  management  of 
children,  a  very  good  way  is  to  do  as  a  lady  of 
our  acquaintance  has  done  very  successfully  with 
a  difficult  boy  of  her  own — require  them  to  live 
up  quite  to  the  level  of  standards  which  the  child 
itself  proposes  as  right  and  equitable. 

As  Kirkpatrick  puts  it,  "Forcing  knowledge 
upon  one  without  arousing  interest,  like  giving 
food  when  there  is  no  appetite,  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce mental  indigestion."*  And  yet  all  this 
doesn't  mean  laxness.  Education  should  com- 
mence with  trivialities  and  work  toward  essen- 
tials. In  this  way  alone  can  it  be  given  the  tang 
of  real  life.  In  this  way  alone  can  it  be  endur- 
able to  the  child. 

At  Boy  Land,  therefore,  we  fuss  over  small 
matters  of  grace  and  decorum,  not  wholly  as  a 
sop  to  public  opinion,  but  more  largely  because 
we  think  that  a  certain  smartness  about  such 
matters  is  a  psychologically  necessary  foundation 
for  that  pride  in  doing  all  things  well  which  dif- 
ferentiates men  of  parts  from  the  incompetent. 
For  the  same  reason,  we  are  rather  severe  with 
them  upon  the  various  points  of  table  etiquette. 

Mr.  Hulverson  used  to  post  up  notices  like  this : 
"TO  THE  BOYS  OF  BOY  LAND: 

For  the  welfare  of  the  school  it  seems  necessary 
to  me  that  we  agree  on  the  following  principles 


*Kirkpatrick,  E.  A.     The  Individual  in  the  Making,  p<  14. 
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and  ways  of  managing  our  daily  conduct.  If  any 
of  the  following  requests  seem  unreasonable  I 
shall  be  glad  to  talk  things  over  with  any  of  you 
at  any  time. 

"Shop:  The  shop  is  of  course  equipped  for 
work  in  sloyd  and  belongs  in  particular  to  the 
boys  taking  sloyd.  Young  boys  do  not  under- 
stand the  care  of  tools,  and  consequently  spoil 
tools  and  waste  material.  They  are  not  willing 
to  go  through  the  course  of  training  which  will 
prepare  them  to  use  the  shop  intelligently,  and  so 
it  is  only  fair  to  say  they  should  not  go  into  the 
shop,  and  spoil  the  tools  and  materials  which 
others  want  to  use.  If  they  need  tools  they  should 
find  some  older  boy  or  teacher  who  is  willing  to 
undertake  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  they 
do  no  damage  in  using  these  tools,  and  that  the 
tools  are  properly  returned. 

"Meals :  A  boy  should  be  as  presentable  as 
possible  at  meals.  His  hair  should  be  combed, 
his  face  and  hands  washed,  and  his  clothing  in 
good  order.  Coats  should  be  worn  at  dinner  and 
supper. 

"At  the  table  a  boy  should  make  an  effort  to 
learn  the  most  pleasing  manners.  He  should  ac- 
tually try  to  learn  to  handle  his  knife  and  fork 
properly,  and  be  careful  not  to  stuff  his  mouth 
full  of  food,  or  eat  too  hurriedly.  The  teachers 
are  asked  to  correct  bad  table  manners.  Please 
accept  the  criticism  in  good  spirit  and  seriously 
strive  to  make  an  improvement. 
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"The  program  and  bells  are  so  arranged  that 
every  boy  can  easily  get  to  meals  on  time.  Please 
make  it  a  point  to  start  down  to  meals  promptly 
and  not  to  be  late  without  a  really  worth-while 
excuse." 

Shortly  before  we  migrated  into  our  present 
home,  Mr.  Hulverson  posted  the  following  an- 
nouncement for  the  boys'  perusal: 

"Boy  Land  can  easily  be  made  the  best  school 
you  have  ever  seen  .  .  .  get  together  and  make 
things  as  you  would  have  them.  It  can  only  be 
done  by  all  working  hard  for  the  same  end — never 
by  grumbling  about  this  or  that  little  thing  which 
displeases  you. 

"We  are  about  to  move  into  a  new  school,  a 
wonderful  building  which  has  been  built  especial- 
ly for  you.  It  will  be  equipped  with  everything 
possible  for  your  education  and  sport.  The  only 
thing  which  we  older  people  can't  put  into  it  is 
the  very  thing  that  you  can  ...  I  mean  a  good 
school  spirit,  a  feeling  of  loyalty  to  Boy  Land,  a 
way  of  doing  things  which  is  better  than  others. 
After  all  no  amount  of  buildings  will  make  a 
school.  Only  the  boys  of  a  school  will  make  a 
school.  The  whole  success  of  the  thing  depends 
on  you.  Let's  go  over  to  the  new  school  with 
an  enthusiastic  group  of  boys,  boys  who  will  do 
things,  who  will  overcome  a  few  little  faults  and 
weaknesses  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  Overlook 
your  neighbor's  fault — help  him  out  if  he  needs 
it,  but  don't  quarrel  with  him.  It  only  makes  it 
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unpleasant  for  everyone,  and  nothing  is  gained 
in  the  end." 

Boy  Land  was  not  a  place  where  many  could  be 
accommodated.  The  directors  were  personally 
associated  with  their  boys  all  of  the  time.  Much 
of  the  work  was  individual  tutoring.  At  the  con- 
clusion not  more  than  twenty  boys  could  be  ad- 
mitted. Where — as  in  the  Public  Schools — large 
numbers  of  children  must  be  cared  for  by  an  in- 
adequate staff  of  teachers,  because  the  niggardly 
funds  have  all  been  used  for  buildings  and  equip- 
ment, there  the  only  help  is  to  let  the  children 
spend  most  of  their  time  at  play,  and  by  having 
only  a  fraction  of  the  whole  number  in  the  school- 
room at  a  time,  be  able  to  give  these  the  neces- 
sary individual  attention.  As  an  authority  writes, 
the  child  "will  be  found  to  be  interested  some- 
times on  the  playground  or  at  home,  if  not  in 
any  of  the  school  work.  This  preserves  his  men- 
tal health,  yet,  if  during  school  hours  he  is  not 
interested  in  anything,  his  mental  life  is  being 
impoverished." 

As  an  illustration  of  the  individualistic  ten- 
dency in  present-day  treatment  of  children,  one 
may  cite  the  replacement  by  the  "cottage  sys- 
tem" of  the  old  "institutional"  type  of  reforma- 
tory domiciled  in  a  single  forbidding  building. 

In  the  history  of  the  rise  and  fall  (and  perhaps 
in  a  much  lesser  degree  the  reemergence)  of  au- 
thority at  Boy  Land,  four  distinct  periods  are  dis- 
cernible: (1)  unorganized  anarchy,  which  was  a 
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failure,  (2)  rewards,  punishments,  plus  author- 
ity, which  blasted  so  many  democratic  relation- 
ships and  spontaneous  virtues  which  anarchy  had 
given  us  a  taste  of,  that  we  worked  out,  (3)  some- 
thing approaching  organized  anarchy,  astonish- 
ingly successful  in  all  but  the  protection  of  weak- 
lings from  the  consequences  of  their  own  actions, 
and  finally  (4)  it  looked  as  though  we  were  evolv- 
ing toward  a  synthesis  of  systems  with  freedom 
for  each  individual  to  say  whether  he'll  "go  it 
alone"  or  whether  he'll  give  the  services  and  en- 
dure the  restrictions  demanded  by  a  paternalistic 
association  of  the  weaker*  boys  for  the  sake  of 
the  immunity  such  association  can  guarantee  each 
one  against  mob-violence  when  he  has  misbe- 
haved, against  injustice  by  older  or  more  popular 
boys,  etc.  It'll  be  seen  that  our  school  aims  to 
give  its  youths  an  intelligent  insight  into  human 
nature  and  the  art  of  self-government,**  but 
deems  that  merely  to  habituate  a  child  to  the  ex- 
isting forms  of  society  which  he'll  enter  when  he 
leaves  the  school,  is  no  more  our  duty  than  to  give 
him  vision  of  the  best  forms  toward  which  that 
society  (by  the  efforts  of  such  as  he)  can  be  led. 
(1)  Let's  commence  by  describing  our  earli- 
est attempt  to  conduct  the  school  without  punish- 
ments, rewards  or  authority.  As  Dr.  Weld  re- 
cently pointed  out  to  us,  one  can't  possibly  do 
more  than  sincerely  attempt  to  banish  authority, 


*Morally    and    intellectually    weaker ;    the    physically    weak    usually 
find    champions. 

"Especially    in   the   highest   interpretation    of  that   word. 
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for  a  child's  own  nature  stands  in  the  way  of 
success.  We  ask  a  child,  "Willis,  can't  you  find 
some  place  to  play  ball  not  so  near  the  house?  I'm 
afraid  you'll  break  a  window!"  But  Willis'  own 
interpretation  of  the  remark  is  shown  in  his  con- 
versation to  a  companion. 

Willis — "We  can't  play  here  any  more !" 

Companion — "Aw,  why  not!" 

Willis — "  'Cause  we  can't !    Prince  said  so !" 

Or  suppose  two  grown-ups  debate  some  ques- 
tion at  dinner-table — the  older  boys  afterward 
have  been  known  to  continue  the  argument  upon 
its  own  merits,  but  if  the  issue  again  is  raised 
later  between  two  of  the  smaller  tots,  you  may 
hear  something  like  this : 

1st  Tot— "Such  a  thing  is  so !" 

2nd  Tot— "Oh,  no  it's  not!" 

1st  Tot — "Yes  it  is,  'cause  Mr.  Jones  said  so ! 

2nd  Tot — "But  Mr.  Smith  said  it's  not,  and  he 
knows  lots  more  than  Mr.  Jones !" 

Among  the  questions  which  one  of  our  child- 
caring  institutions  submits,  for  the  standardiza- 
tion of  like  institutions  elsewhere,  and  to  which 
the  principal  of  our  school  in  his  reports  should 
include  answers,  are  the  following  on  "Problems 
Relating  to  Individuality  of  Child. 

"1.  How  do  you  encourage  individual  owner- 
ship?" (We  don't  save  in  personal  articles  like 
clothes,  etc.)  "What  and  where  do  you  permit 
children  to  keep  their  personal  belongings?  Any 
individual  lockers? 
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"2.     Are  shoes  transferred  to  other  children? 

"3.  Who  fits  on  the  girls'  dresses  and  boys 
suits?  Do  these  garments  actually  fit  the  child, 
or  are  they  given  out  in  a  mechanical  way? 

"4.  How  do  you  teach  your  children  money 
values?  Do  you  maintain  a  store?  What  do  you 
sell?  What  becomes  of  profit? 

"5.  Do  you  employ  children  at  wages?  At 
what  occupation?  What  do  they  do  with  their 
earnings  ? 

"6.  Do  you  ever  discuss  with  them  cost  of 
maintaining  institution  in  its  various  phases? 

"7.  What  attempt  do  you  make  to  teach  your 
children  table-manners  ? 

"8.  What  methods  do  you  use  to  teach  children 
other  manners? 

"9.  How  often  per  week  do  children  receive 
change  of  towels,  handkerchiefs? 

"10.  How  often  per  week  do  children  change 
nightgowns,  stockings,  bed  linen,  aprons,  dresses, 
suits  ? 

"11.  Do  you  encourage  children  to  keep  in 
touch  with  their  relatives  by  correspondence? 

"12.  Do  you  permit  your  children  to  visit  their 
folks  ?  How  often  are  relatives  permitted  to  visit 
children? 

The  schools  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Hindus 
and  other  Oriental  peoples,  were  merely  intended 
to  initiate  children  into  the  dogmas  which  their 
elders  had  worked  out  as  being  necessary  for  life 
and  to  familiarize  them  with  ancient  books  upon 
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these  topics  and  make  more  vivid  the  system  of 
types  that  already  existed  in  those  countries.  In 
China  we  have  had  the  example  until  very  re- 
cently of  a  system  of  education  which  quite  frank- 
ly aimed  at  nothing  else  than  to  imbibe  its  youth 
with  the  spirit  of  philosophers  who  lived  thous- 
ands of  years  ago,  and  not  to  prepare  them  for 
present  day  life  in  any  way  except  so  far  as 
passing  of  examinations  upon  these  ancient  books 
of  wisdom  was  the  means  in  the  Chinese  organi- 
zation of  society  toward  political  preferment. 
Similarly  among  the  old  Hebrews  who  had  as  the 
aim  of  their  school  system  the  fitting  of  the  new 
generation  into  the  theocratic  state. 

Now,  so  long  as  we  use  the  term  Society  to 
mean  "large  number  of  individuals"  we  are  quite 
right  in  saying  that  the  welfare  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  individuals  is  more  important  than  that  of 
any  single  one  of  them.  But  beware  lest  we  then 
confuse  the  word  society  with  the  idea  of  some 
particular  social  organization,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  permanently  for  the  social  good,  may  or 
may  not  be  a  thing  desirable.  For  example,  many 
persons  will  use  the  slogan  of  "the  greatest  good 
of  the  greatest  number"  to  imply  that  all  the  joys 
of  every  individual  member  of  society  can  be  sac- 
rificed in  order  that  the  good  name  of  the  society 
or  its  prestige  or  continuance  as  a  particular 
group  of  elements  persist.  We  can  only  speak  of 
its  welfare  being  paramount  when  we  mean  by 
that  that  every  individual  element  is  to  be  consid- 
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ered  as  an  entity  in  itself.  Particularly  vicious  use 
of  the  word  society  is  that  use  we  apply  it  to  when 
we  thereby  seek  to  make  the  child  take  part  in  an 
artificial  life.  The  justification  for  any  interfer- 
ence with  natural  desires  and  tendencies  always 
lies  upon  those  who  wish  to  bring  in  the  artificial 
not  those  who  are  content  to  proceed  along  the 
lines  of  the  natural.  Long  before  mankind  came 
to  form  organized  societies  or  even  to  group  them- 
selves with  others  in  tribal  associations  of  any 
complexity,  children  were  born  and  grew  up  into 
adults,  and  their  own  mere  instincts  had  to  be 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  life.  It  may  be  that  the  changed  nature  of 
our  life  today  compared  with  those  old  times  re- 
quires that  the  life  of  the  child  should  also  be 
less  natural,  but  on  the  other  hand  this  proposi- 
tion is  no  such  foregone  conclusion  as  has  been 
presumed ;  it  has  still  to  be  proven,  "whether  the 
child  cannot  adapt  itself  for  the  life  of  the  adult 
by  first  living  through  most  completely  his  own 
life  as  simply  as  a  child." 

And  even  in  the  college  entrance  examinations 
themselves — the  great  goal  for  which  our  whole 
secondary  education  now  aims — even  in  these  ex- 
aminations, our  system  proves  its  failure.  Abra- 
ham Flexner  in  the  publication  "A  modern 
School"  issued  by  the  general  education  board, 
New  York  City,  says:  "Now  in  the  examinations 
held  by  the  college  entrance  board  in  1915,  76.6 
per  cent  of  the  candidates  failed  to  make  even  a 
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mark  of  60  per  cent  in  Cicero ;  75  per  cent  failed 
to  make  a  mark  of  60  per  cent  in  the  first  six  books 
of  Virgil,  every  line  of  which  they  have  presum- 
ably read  and  re-read;  69.7  per  cent  of  those  ex- 
amined in  algebra  from  quadratics  on  failed  to 
make  as  much  as  60  per  cent ;  42.4  per  cent  failed 
to  make  60  per  cent  in  plane  geometry;  what 
would  the  record  be  if  all  who  studied  these  sub- 
jects were  thus  examined  by  an  impartial  out- 
side body.  Probably  some  of  those  who  failed  did 
not  do  themselves  justice;  but  as  many — perhaps 
more — of  the  few  who  reached  the  really  low 
mark  of  60  per  cent  do  so  by  means  of  devices 
that  represent  stultification  rather  than  intelli- 
gence, for  nothing  is  commoner  in  the  teaching 
of  ancient  languages  and  formal  mathematics 
than  drilling  in  arbitrary  signs  by  means  of  which 
pupils  determine  mechanically  what  they  should 
do  without  intelligent  insight  into  what  they  are 
doing." 

The  results  then  don't  justify  the  conception  of 
education  as  merely  preparation  for  life  in  future, 
whether  heavenly  or  earthly  life.  After  all  the 
best  thing  that  intellectual  education  can  give  to 
a  child  is  a  real  interest  in  the  things  that  are 
most  wholesome  and  vital. 

That  we  succeeded  in  developing  the  independ- 
ence of  our  boys  was  shown  by  something  which 
happened  during  the  next  to  the  last  year.  A  re- 
bellion took  place  in  the  school.  Several  of  the 
boys  actually  took  their  blankets,  left  the  cot- 
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tages  and  camped  upon  the  hillside  near  by,  and 
several  of  them  cut  all  their  classes.  Next  morn- 
ing we  finally  arbitrated  the  whole  matter  satis- 
factorily to  both  parties.  Each  one  of  us  pre- 
sented certain  grievances,  with  the  result  that  we 
came  finally  to  a  better  understanding  all  around. 
The  writer  resigned  his  authority,  and  asked  the 
school  to  appoint  someone  as  a  dictator.  That  was 
what  they  wanted.  So  they  chose  one  of  the 
teachers  who  didn't  believe  in  this  system  (and 
whom  indeed  some  have  accused  of  being  respon- 
sible for  the  rebellion),  and  they  appointed  him 
dictator  to  run  the  school  along  conventional  lines 
— for  about  one  week.  This  teacher  was  a  new 
arrival  and  so  hopelessly  conventional  that  we 
shortly  afterward  paid  him  a  sum  of  money  to 
release  us  from  obligation  to  retain  him  for  the 
time  we  had  agreed  upon,  and  you  can  imagine 
the  stories  he  has  been  telling  about  the  school 
since.  Calls  it  "rank  anarchism,"  etc.  Perhaps 
so ;  but  our  boys  learned  more  about  political  and 
social  institutions  in  that  half  week  than  the  aver- 
age public  school  boy  does  in  an  entire  course  of 
civics. 

In  a  newspaper  article  upon  Boy  Land  appeared 
the  following: 

"Once  every  two  weeks  Mr.  Hopkins  makes  a 
practice  of  getting  into  definite  individual  touch 
with  each  boy,  and  during  that  period  each  in- 
structor also  meets  and  talks  with  the  pupils  in- 
dividually. By  substituting  this  contact  for  the 
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usual  show  of  authority,  and  by  eliminating  pun- 
ishments and  rewards,  Mr.  Hopkins  finds  that  no 
feeling  of  boy  against  teacher  is  generated  in  the 
school,  and  all  live  together  in  harmony  and  beau- 
tiful fellowship,  each  seeking  to  do  something  for 
those  about  him. 

"It  is  the  aim  to  make  these  individual  talks 
between  the  head  master  and  the  boys  of  such  a 
character  and  on  such  subjects  that  appeal  direct- 
ly to  the  boy,  nothing  is  conventional,  nor  is 
preaching  ever  employed." 

At  the  new  school  we  shall  expect  to  add  to  the 
above  method  another,  newer,  way  of  getting  into 
contact  with  each  pupil,  in  the  form  of  little 
theses  to  be  written  by  the  boys.  No  matter  how 
small  the  boy  is,  we  propose  to  start  him  at  writ- 
ing down  some  of  his  own  thoughts  about  the 
greater  things  of  life,  and  to  have  him  enlarge 
periodically  upon  his  first  outline  as  his  ideas 
mature.  The  preparation  of  these  theses  will  be 
under  our  own  supervision,  and  it  will  be  our  en- 
deavor not  to  instill  any  particular  dogma  but 
rather  to  inspire  each  boy  to  develop  original 
modes  of  thinking  and  to  analyze  situations  clear- 
ly. Time  will  be  found  for  this  work  without  en- 
croaching on  the  half-hour  which  each  boy  has 
daily  to  be  by  himself  in  his  own  room — a  sort 
of  meditation-period,  and  a  custom  established  at 
Boyland  from  the  beginning.  One  year  during 
our  absence  in  the  Orient  it  rather  fell  into  disuse. 
But  our  visit  to  the  School  of  Rabindranath  Tag- 
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ore  in  India,  and  other  institutions  somewhat  sim- 
ilar but  less  well  known  to  people  in  this  country, 
convinced  us  of  the  value  of  the  daily  meditation 
which  Indian  students  are  taught  to  practise.  It 
is  very  interesting  to  see  Tagore's  little  boys  sit- 
ting out  under  the  trees  in  the  morning  and  the 
evening,  quietly  communing  with  their  own 
thoughts,  and  it  appeared  to  us  that  a  real  influ- 
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ence  in  favor  of  repose,  and  also  towards  strength- 
ening individuality,  resulted  from  this  practise. 
We  try  to  take  some  action  indicating  that  a 
boy  seems  to  have  little  interest  in  his  own  moral 
development.  In  some  instances,  where  mention 
is  made  of  himself,  we  try  to  dig  out  of  him  what 
he  means  by  the  concept  "self."  The  usual  an- 
swer to  this  is  to  point  to  his  own  body.  What 
we  then  do  is  to  try  to  have  them  prove  to  us 
why  his  self  means  his  body  any  more  than  his 
hair  or  even  his  clothes  or  even  the  bodies  of 
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friends  who  are  dear  to  them,  or  even  work  into 
which  they  have  thrown  themselves  with  interest. 
His  hair  is  nothing  but  a  portion  of  his  skin ;  for 
that  matter  so  are  his  finger  nails,  all  growth  of 
his  own  organism.  His  clothing  is  in  no  essential 
different  from  the  hair  or  even  the  heavy  skin 
of  some  animals,  and  it  hurts  his  sense  of  pride 
just  as  much  to  have  shabby  or  soiled  clothing  as 
a  foul  or  misshapen  body.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
he  considers  that  only  to  be  himself,  which  he 
can  feel,  we  point  out  that  he  may  feel  just  as 
much  the  pain  which  is  inflicted  upon  the  bodies 
of  his  brother,  mother  or  other  dear  ones  as  the 
injury  inflicted  upon  his  own  body  (and  should 
feel  the  same  toward  all  sentient  creatures). 

What  do  we  mean  by  "libertarian?"  I  think 
this  word  must  be  taken  in  a  rather  dynamic 
sense.  That  is,  these  schools  are  all  striving  after 
something.  And  they  are  not  to  be  measured  by 
an  absolute  standard.  We'll  mention  certain 
schools,  for  example,  in  which  punishment  is  used 
to  some  extent.  These  are,  however,  schools  in 
which  it  is  not  used  to  the  extent  which  is  usual. 
It  may  surprise  you  to  learn  that  even  out  in  Asia, 
there  are  institutions  that  have  embodied  indi- 
vidualistic ideas  and  the  liberal  spirit. 

For  example,  near  Tokio  we  came  across  a  lit- 
tle reform  school  that  might  well  serve  as  a  model, 
we  think,  to  most  schools  of  the  type  in  this  coun- 
try. It  had  a  very  pretty  location,  little  houses 
clustered  about;  everything  was  picturesque  and 
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pretty.  And  the  children  who  lived  in  these 
houses  were  not  closed  in ;  they  were  on  an  honor 
system,  and  the  punishments  were  certainly  of 
the  mildest  character  imaginable.  You  can't  have 
severe  systems  of  punishment  unless  you  also 
have  a  barbed  wire  fence. 

More  strictly  without  punishments  is  the  Seikei 
Gakho,  a  Japanese  school  with  self-disciplinatory 
regimen. 

The  writer  was  told  by  Sir  Rabindranath  Tag- 
ore  and  his  teachers  at  Santi  Niketan  (in  India) 
that  they  have  eliminated  all  but  spiritual  influ- 
ences upon  such  of  their  boys  as  entered  the  school 
under  10  years  of  age.  However,  we're  not  sure 
that  this  principle  is  understood  by  the  boys  to 
be  one  that  won't  be  departed  from  if  an  offense 
is  too  great ;  and  of  course  a  clear  understanding 
of  that  fact  is  necessary  before  there  can  be 
said  to  be  a  fair  test  of  the  non-punitive  regime. 

Among  the  most  notable  of  schools  leaning  to 
a  non-punitive  regime,  is  the  Nankai  School  at 
Tientsin,  China.  Chang  Po  Ling,  its  founder,  (and 
morally,  as  physically,  a  giant)  resigned  his  com- 
mission in  the  Chinese  navy  because  he  felt  he 
could  serve  his  country  better  by  training  up  her 
young  manhood  in  the  spirit  of  effective  helpful- 
ness. Five  of  his  earliest  pupils  now  are  assist- 
ing him  in  this  inspiriting  work,  and  for  the  last 
few  years  this  school  of  900  youths  of  all  ages 
has  been  managed,  he  tells  us,  wholly  without 
punishments  or  deprivations.  There  used  to  be 
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a  system  of  demerits,  but  now,  when  a  boy  has 
done  something  wrong,  he  only  is  talked  to  earn- 
estly, and  asked,  if  truly  repentant,  to  compen- 
sate for  the  evil  by  being  a  bit  extra  good  during 
the  next  week  or  so.  Mr.  Chang,  who  in  1917  was 
studying  modern  educational  methods  at  Teach- 
er's College,  New  York,  is  a  man  of  marvelous 
power  and  magnetism,  and  one  can  easily  imag- 
ine that  the  boys  make  a  great  hero  of  him.  In 
a  few  cases,  tho,  certain  boys  who  weren't  suffi- 
ciently young  when  they  entered,  had  to  be  dis- 
charged from  the  school.  The  temptations  to  the 
boys  of  the  vice-ridden  city  of  Tientsin  are  great. 
Yet  no  school  in  China  is  considered  to  have  a  bet- 
ter spirit  and  morale. 

The  dictum  of  psycho-analysis  on  educational 
methods  is  this:  that  all  fixation  of  the  libido  is 
determined  by  inner  need.  Whether  in  life  in 
the  big  world,  or  in  the  little  imitation  of  life 
which  we  call  school,  makes  no  difference;  we  can 
threaten  and  we  can  cajole,  but  an  inner  resist- 
ance partly  protects  the  child  against  too  much 
ingestion  of  intellectual  nutriment.  Ethical  food 
as  well,  when  he  is  not  hungry  for  it,  gives  his 
delicate  little  mind  indigestion.  Therefore  the 
beginning  of  education  must  be  rooted  in  some  in- 
terest of  the  child.  If  we  find  his  yearning  after 
some  new  expansion  of  his  faculties,  he  will  ab- 
sorb food  as  fast  as  we  can  provide.  If  we  find 
him  in  sorrow  and  distress  not  of  our  own  inflict- 
ing, we  can  speak  to  him.  This  is  the  redeeming 
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feature  of  misfortune,  that  it  is  the  ever  fertile 
soil  of  new  growths,  and  therefore  it  is  in  the 
child's  little  disappointments  and  dissatisfactions, 
and  not  as  now  upon  his  inability  to  oppose  us, 
that  we  must  establish  an  education  based  upon 
sympathy. 

At  present  our  attitude  toward  the  education  of 
children  is  the  same  haughty  and  aristocratic  one 
that  we  assume  toward  the  enlightenment  of  in- 
ferior races  of  people  who  have  what  we  are 
pleased  to  regard  as  the  transcendant  good  for- 
tune to  fall  under  our  yoke.  Herbert  Quick  shows 
that  even  our  well-intended  sanitary  regulations 
for  backward  peoples,  by  making  for  a  too  rapid 
multiplication  of  the  population,  brings  them 
more  misery  than  happiness.  He  says,  "This  in- 
crease in  the  complexity  of  life,  the  freeing  of 
women,  the  long  periods  of  education — in  fact, 
civilization — makes  a  high  birth  rate  impossible. 
The  imperialists  demand  that  the  benefits  of  civ- 
ilization be  conferred  on  these  people  in  advance 
of  their  development.  This  is  not  truly  kind  to 
them,  and  it  is  a  peril  to  the  world.  Let  us  help 
these  peoples  through  education,  missionary  ef- 
fort, every  freely-offered  stimulus  to  develop- 
ment— and  stop  there. 

"Their  high  birth-rate  and  their  shocking 
death-rate  come  from  the  same  causes.  To  re- 
move one  result  by  force  and  leave  the  other  un- 
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affected  would  be  a  crime  against  the  civilization 
of  the  world."* 

Or  to  draw  another  parallel,  we  bring  up  our 
children,  not  as  tho  they  were  to  assume  their 
places  as  free  citizens  in  a  democracy,  but  rather 
as  tho  we  intended  they  should  become  the  in- 
mates of  a  prison,  wherein  unquestioning  obedi- 
ence to  the  warden  were  the  first  rule  of  life ;  in- 
deed we  are  not  always  as  liberal  as  the  best 
prisons  have  found  it  expedient  to  be.  For  as 
Stagg  Whitin,  of  the  Prison  Reform  Association 
testifies,  "Interest  in  the  work  is  absolutely  es- 
sential if  results  are  to  be  secured ;  the  prison  con- 
tractors have  endeavored  to  secure  this  result 
thru  a  variety  of  experiments.  .  .  Physical  punish- 
ments such  as  the  water-cure,  straight  jacket,  and 
solitary  confinement,  together  with  the  lash,  have 
forced  men  thru  fear  to  labor  in  such  a  way  that 
they  require  constant  guarding  so  that  they  do 
not  destroy  material  or  wreck  their  vengeance 
upon  some  instructor  or  overseer.  The  stint  with 
wage  as  suggested  by  Lincoln,  has  been  substitut- 
ed for  the  severe  punishment  with  the  result  that 
efficiency  is  secured."** 

Enough,  now  of  generalities.  Let  us  tell  you 
of  our  own  experiences  in  handling  children. 
These  practically  began  with  a  boy  assigned  to 
us  by  the  Big  Brothers  Association  of  New  York 
— a  boy  of  about  eleven  years  old  named  Harry, 


*Herbert  Quick — On    Board  the   Good   Ship   Earth.— pp.    241-243. 
**E.   Stagg    Whitin,    Penal    Servitude,   pp.    85. 
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who  had  been  arrested  for  stealing  pigeons  to 
pay  his  debts  of  honor,  his  losses  at  "craps."  We 
were  green  at  the  game  and  so  shy  that  we  had 
no  idea  what  we  could  say  to  this  boy.  We  thought, 
"It's  up  to  us  to  give  him  a  lot  of  lectures  on 
morals  and  to  explain  to  him  how  wicked  his  life 
has  been  in  the  past,"  etc.  While  we  were  think- 
ing that  over,  he  began  to  drop  his  "crap-shoot- 
ing" and  stopped  smoking  cigarettes  and  so  forth 
of  his  own  accord.  And  we  couldn't  understand 
why,  tho  the  reason  why  was  simply  this:  that 
he  never  had  had  a  friend  before,  and  now  he  had 
found  a  friend  and  he  just  naturally  felt  that  it 
was  up  to  him  to  embody  in  himself  those  princi- 
ples that  he  knew  would  make  his  friend  respect 
him  more.  It  is  the  same  way  with  almost  every 
child  if  you  make  yourself  a  friend  of  his. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Whitcomb  in  writing  about  the  ex- 
perimental school  Boy  Land  notes  "that  refrac- 
tory boys  were  reasoned  with  in  a  private  talk — 
we  avoided  humiliating  our  boys  by  reprimand 
before  the  others;  their  own  experiences  as  an 
inefficient  member  of  our  small  community  were 
as  a  rule  punishment  enough.  Boys  are  not  par- 
ticularly tender  or  sentimental  over  back  sliders ; 
the  loose  cogs  in  our  social  life  were  made  vividly 
aware  of  their  faults. 

"At  the  end  of  the  first  month  it  was  thought 
advisable  by  the  teaching  faculty,  (Prince  Hop- 
kins, Sydney  Greenbie,  and  Kenneth  Van  Woert) 
to  install  coercive  methods  in  order  to  procure  a 
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sense  of  responsibility  and  time.  So  far  the  les- 
sons had  been  a  matter  of  voluntary  interest  and 
election. 

"In  August  of  the  year  1915,  the  school  went 
down  to  the  San  Diego  Fair  by  automobile — it 
was  a  wonderful  trip,  camping  by  the  wayside, 
dipping  in  the  ocean — ,  a  great  deal  more  bene- 
ficial than  another  kind  of  dipping  with  which 
we  are  familiar — meals  a  la  fresco.  Arrived  at 
San  Diego,  the  wonder  of  the  buildings  and  the 
grounds  faded  away  directly  in  the  wonder  of  the 
miscellaneous  collection  of  treasures  which  small 
boys  can  gather.  The  boys  listened  to  lectures  on 
the  merits  of  commercial  products  all  the  way 
from  food  stuffs  to  automobiles,  all  for  the  sake 
of  a  sample  or  a  picture  card.  One  of  the  boys 
had  a  decided  opinion  that  all  time  was  wasted 
that  was  not  spent  upon  the  Pike — we  insisted 
upon  taking  him  with  us  to  hear  William  J.  Bryan 
talk. 

"Perhaps  one  of  the  best  influences  toward  tidi- 
ness and  personal  cleanliness  was  the  purchase  of 
new  suits  for  the  boys  in  August.  There  is  no 
effort  toward  uniform  dressing,  but  the  showers 
and  baths  were  an  invitation  toward  cleanliness 
of  which  the  new  boys  were  slow  to  avail  them- 
selves. The  boys  from  the  best  homes  were  as 
slow,  sometimes  slower  and  more  careless  than 
those  boys  less  fortunate  and  less  familiar  with 
sanitary  conveniences.  Boys  are  not  amphibious 
by  nature — It  is  an  acquired  taste  like  olives  and 
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oysters.  Many  a  shower  .  .  .  faucet  has  run 
without  ever  coming  in  contact  with  the  boys  who, 
though -they  needed  the  bath  urgently,  were  con- 
tent to  watch  the  water  go  down  the  drain.  New 
suits  appealed  to  the  right  instinct — bathing  and 
clean  linen  has  become  fashionable.  Benny  Mat- 
thews dressed  himself  neatly,  for  the  first  time 
without  being  told,  'because  mother  was  coming.' 
The  record  has  something  of  pathos  in  it  here  and 
there;  this  little  boy,  deplorably  lax  and  unre- 
sponsive, to  all  other  stimuli,  responded  to  the 
thought  of  his  mother's  visit.  She  came  often 
after  that." 

When  another  young  man,  Sydney  Greenbie, 
and  the  writer  opened  our  school  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara, we  at  first  wanted  to  run  a  school  on  very 
libertarian  lines  and  have  no  authority,  no  pun- 
ishment. But  we  were  quite  inexperienced  with 
children,  and  when  we  tried  this  system  we  were 
greatly  discouraged  right  away  because  we  didn't 
get  a  lot  of  very  quick  results.  In  fact  we  did  get 
some  results,  but  didn't  know  how  to  value  them, 
at  that  time.  A  particular  fault  was  that  the 
children  would  not  be  doing  at  any  particular  time 
of  day  the  sort  of  thing  that  visitors  thought 
they  ought  to  be  doing ;  to  have  visitors  come  up 
to  your  school  and  instead  of  being  able  to  take 
them  up  to  a  classroom  at  11  o'clock  and  show 
them  your  children  doing  what  the  visitors 
thought  they  ought  to,  to  find  that  the  whole 
school  had  declared  a  holiday  or  decided  to  have 
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school  that  day  in  the  afternoon — was  very  em- 
barrassing. 

It  was  quite  depressing,  when  people  were  com- 
ing up  there  that  perhaps  thought  of  entering 
their  children,  etc.  And  another  thing  was  that 
children  of  that  age  don't  at  all  appreciate  the 
value  of  neatness  and  of  keeping  their  clothes 
properly  cleaned  and  mended,  and  things  of  that 
nature.  There  seemed  no  way  at  all  except  to 
inaugurate  some  sort  of  discipline.  So  the  writer 
and  the  young  man  who  started  the  thing  with 
him  agreed  that  we  would  have  to  check  these 
things  up  more  and  we  decided  that  our  own  au- 
thority should  decide  what  program  we  should 
have. 

First  we  started  to  reason  with  the  children, 
by  telling  them  that  they  ought  to  understand 
that  when  they  were  grown  up  they  would  want 
historical  knowledge  and  this  thing  and  that 
thing.  And  we  rehearsed  them  very  carefully 
about  it,  so  that  when  we  asked  them  whether 
they  had  need  of  a  lesson  they  said  promptly, 
"yes,"  because  when  they  had  a  certain  profession 
when  they  were  grown  up  they  would  need  it  in 
such  a  way.  And  still  they  didn't  seem  interested. 
So  apparently  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  pun- 
ish them.  We  had  regular  hours  for  subjects 
and  we  had  a  system  of  punishment  that  seemed 
to  get  good  results,  some  good  results.  The  chil- 
dren buckled  down  to  it,  though  with  some  re- 
sentment. They  began  to  be  much  more  regular 
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in  their  attendance,  etc.  Then  we  increased  the 
severity  of  the  punishment  and  we  made  it  more 
and  more  severe  because  there  were  still  a  lot  of 
things  they  didn't  get  down  to,  especially  neatness. 

Mr.  Greenbie  in  an  article  in  our  little  magazine 
of  those  days,  "DAWN?"  has  so  delightfully  de- 
scribed this  period  in  our  career,  that  we're  going 
to  quote  him :  "One  little  youngster  was  in  the 
habit  of  going  to  bed  with  his  underclothes  on. 
Time  and  again  he  was  taken  out  of  bed  to  put 
on  his  nightclothes,  but  to  no  avail.  Like  the 
cactus  trying  to  retain  all  the  water  it  has  drawn 
in,  he  tried  to  retain  the  warmth  resulting  from 
the  day's  activity.  Nature  and  civilization  were 
at  war — civilization,  thru  the  medium  of  an  edu- 
cator, was  trying  to  tell  nature  not  to  fear,  not 
to  protect  itself  instinctively  as  did  this  little 
youngling.  But  the  master  predominated,  hav- 
ing civilization  on  his  side.  Our  little  youngster, 
discovered  again  in  bed  with  his  underwear  on, 
was  ordered  out  and  to  the  shower  bath.  Here 
was  a  direct  punishment.  It  is  unclean  to  go  to 
bed  without  a  change  of  clothes.  Therefore  to 
the  shower.  At  that  time  of  the  day,  there  was 
no  hot  water.  Judge  for  yourself,  whether  you, 
a  sensitive,  feeling  human  being,  would  again  go 
to  bed  without  a  change  of  clothing.  He  didn't. 

"Two  having  borrowed  a  simple  tool  from  the 
gardner,  and  having  failed  to  return  it,  were 
urged  to  find  it  right  away.  Their  search  was 
vain.  Their  suspicions  fell  upon  another.  He 
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produced  the  tool,  but  claimed  it  as  his  own.  The 
owner  having  identified  it,  there  was  nothing  to 
do  but  verify  the  boy's  claims;  this  proved  the 
boy  to  have  lied.  When  asked  why  he  did  this, 
there  being  free  use  of  tools  at  Boy  Land,  he  said 
he  didn't  know.  During  our  cross-examination, 
(which  was  always  gentle  and  aimed  to  establish 
self-confidence  and  pride)  he  took  matters  calmly 
and  seemed  to  offer  no  excuse.  When  we  proceed- 
ed to  pass  sentence,  he  burst  out  crying.  Asked 
if  a  spanking  would  help  him,  he  said,  "No, 
mother  locks  me  in  my  room  when  I  lie,"  adding, 
"A  spanking  does  me  no  good,  it  only  makes  me 
mad."  He  agreed  it  would  be  best  for  him  to 
be  sent  to  his  room  or  up  on  the  hill  rather  than 
be  spanked.  When  asked  what  he  would  do  when 
upon  the  hill,  he  said,  "Think  about  my  having 
lied."  Hr.  Hopkins  then  rightly  suggested  that 
he  think  of  telling  the  truth  instead.  He  has  good 
moral  appreciation,  clear  sense  of  justice.  He 
went  away  resolved  to  think  of  ways  in  which  he 
could  make  himself  more  useful. 

"On  one  occasion,  visitors  came,  little  friends 
of  the  boys.  Suddenly  all  became  quiet.  Then 
one  informed  that  they  were  down  in  the  kitchen. 
As  I  entered  they  were  leaving  thru  the  back 
door.  Following  them,  (three  of  them)  I  called 
them  back,  and  found  one  of  them  had  taken  a 
banana,  which  he  was  about  to  share  with  the 
rest.  After  telling  them  they  need  never  take 
things  that  way  for  they  will  always  get  whatever 
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they  want  just  for  the  asking,  I  thought  it  urgent 
enough  to  resort  to  the  wood-pile."  (The  wood- 
pile was  a  place  of  punitive  labor) . 

"With  two  of  the  boys  it  worked  absolutely. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  year,  for  over  six 
months,  neither  was  again  caught  in  the  act.  The 
third,  however,  still  hungered  for  stolen  sweets. 
Time  and  time  again,  he  would  be  caught  taking 
a  cracker  and  hiding  it  in  his  pocket.  Each  time 
I  would  ask  him  to  take  it  out,  place  it  on  the 
table,  and  then  would  say :  "You  may  have  it  now, 
if  you  really  want  it." 

"After  a  number  of  times,  he  seemed  to  lose  the 
habit  and  soon  it  disappeared  entirely.  Squirrel 
like,  he  was  merely  storing  his  food  for  a  severer 
time.  Punishment  would  have  been  a  bit  of  in- 
justice." 

As  the  fruits  of  our  tempering  reason  thus 
with  a  degree  of  severity,  we  arrived  at  these 
certain  superficial  results.  But  somehow  or  other 
we  noticed  lots  of  things  that  made  us  sort  of  dis- 
gusted with  school-teaching  in  general.  The  chil- 
dren were  very  quarrelsome  and  they  were  not 
honest.  They  "didn't  appreciate  what  we  were 
doing  for  them"  and  they  would  even  lie  to  us. 
They  would  steal  fruit  out  of  the  pantry. 

On  February  7th,  1914,  C.  W.  T.,  and  B.  were 
granted  permission  to  work  at  sloyd  at  the  time 
of  their  usual  early-morning  ramble  over  the 
hills.  But  so  soon  as  nobody  was  looking,  T.  went 
out  on  strike,  and  commenced  interfering  with 
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his  industrially  inclined  associates.  It  may  be, 
as  viewed  in  the  calm  retrospect  of  this  remote 
day,  that  in  his  picketing,  he  didn't  exceed  the 
rights  of  a  peaceful  agitator.  In  that  case,  the 
only  moral  to  this  story  lies  in  its  revelation  of 
the  ease  with  which  we  assumed  the  role  and 
"high-handed  methods  of  the  cruel  exploiter." 
For  we  suggested  to  T.  that  inasmuch  as  he  had 
made  an  assumed  love  of  carpentry  the  excuse  for 
ommitting  the  regulation  morning  nature  ramble, 
he  ought  to  take  that  ramble  now,  in  the  form 
of  twenty-five  circuits  of  the  "loop."* 

Circuits  Nos.  1  to  5  are  made  with  sullen  slow- 
ness, feet  barely  dragging  over  the  ground.  But 
as  everyone  else  is  too  occupied  to  notice  this, 
circuits  No.  6  to  10  begin  to  show  "signs  of  re- 
turning life."  By  that  time,  the  idea  has  soaked 
pretty  well  in,  that  the  best  way  to  get  through 
this  task  is,  to  be  done  with  it  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible; and  the  dragging  walk  becomes  a  dog-trot. 
A  frantic  certainty  of  these  conclusions  now  sets 
in,  together  with  vain  regrets  for  the  time  al- 
ready wasted ;  and  the  trot  breaks  into  a  breath- 
less sobbing  run.  Finally,  after  fatigue,  despair, 
and  all  the  gamut  of  the  emotions  have  been  ex- 
perienced, the  little  pilgrim  completes  the  last 
lap  of  his  enforced  penance. 

Running  circuits  around  the  loop  now  became 
our  standard  demerit  system,  though  in  one  case 


*The    road    approaching    Boy    Land    described    a    circle    in    frottt    of 
the   building,    which    we    called   the    "Loop." 
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the  writer  resorted  to  spanking.  A  boy  having 
lied  in  a  peculiarly  sneaking  way  that  got  several 
companions  into  trouble,  the  writer  took  him  off 
to  a  remote  spot  where  we  could  discuss  the  per- 
sistance  in  him  of  this  undesirable  trait  of  char- 
acter ;  and  the  outcome  was  that  he  himself  agreed 
that  a  severe  whipping  might  be  the  best  cure  for 
him.  It  went  against  the  grain  to  carry  thru  this 
plan ;  but  after  idling  around  for  a  while,  we  got 
down  to  it  without  mercy.  Then  happened  some- 
thing very  extraordinary,  but,  perhaps,  significant 
of  human  psychology;  the  little  fellow  at  once 
threw  his  arms  around  the  writer's  neck  and 
sought  consolation  in  the  one  who  had  beaten  him ! 
Thus  servility  begins. 

There  remained  for  us  only  to  descend  to  the 
level  of  a  school  we  visited  near  Manila,  P.  I.  On 
Saturday,  Nov.  19,  1915,  Gov.  and  Mrs.  Harrison 
took  the  writer  in  their  motor  car  out  to  Lolloboy 
(?)  Detention  Home;  and  we  spent  the  entire 
remainder  of  the  afternoon  in  getting  out  to,  and 
going  through,  this  institution.  It  is,  however,  so 
utterly  mediaeval  that  wre  shan't  dwell  long  upon 
its  features.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
Church.  The  director  at  that  time  was  a  native 
ex-police  officer.  The  discipline  is  military  and 
repressive.  The  director's  attitude  toward  his 
charges  was  sufficiently  revealed  by  the  way  he 
shouted  his  orders,  by  his  frequent  classification 
of  a  boy  as  having  "absolutely  no  good  in  him," 
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and  by  the  unassuageable  terror  that  all  the  boys 
evinced  when  spoken  to. 

On  the  way  home  our  party  discussed  at  some 
length  what  might  be  done  toward  the  more  sane 
treatment  of  juveniles  in  the  Islands.  It  appears 
quite  absurd  to  hope  for  anything  progressive 
under  control  of  the  church,  yet  without  the 
church's  wide  influence  and  acquaintance  among 
the  people,  it  would  be  imposible  to  find  families 
in  which  to  place  boys  on  their  release. 

The  Governor  was  working  at  the  time  to  get 
a  juvenile  court.  We  ventured  to  recommend  to 
him  the  "indeterminate  sentence,"  and  on  institu- 
tion upon  the  lines  of  the  Junior  Republic  where 
boys  who  had  no  homes  could  be  kept  in  a  partly 
self-supporting  way  and  under  small  restraint  till 
they  were  18  years  old.  To  this  could  be  com- 
mitted "unruly"  boys  as  well  as  those  that  had 
come  into  the  courts. 

We  didn't  discuss  what  to  do  with  girls  of  the 
same  type. 

Could  such  schools  only  see  how  they  prove 
wanting  when  weighed  in  the  balance!  Let  us 
not  be  like  Tommy's  old  teacher  when  he  was 
advanced  into  the  next  room.  She  said  to  his 
new  instructress,  who  was  a  bit  timid,  "If  you 
want  Tommy  disciplined,  send  him  in  to  me!" 
Next  day  in  came  Tommy,  and  when  she  had 
spanked  him  soundly,  the  former  teacher  asked, 
"Now,  Tommy,  why  were  you  sent  in?" 
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Tommy  answered  to  this,  "Please  ma'am,  my 
new  teacher  wants  to  borrow  your  scissors." 

The  use  of  harsh  methods  of  discipline  some- 
times is  defended  on  the  ground  that  "it's  nature's 
own  method.  We'd  continue  to  put  our  fingers 
in  the  fire,  and  to  bark  our  shins  against  the  furni- 
ture, but  for  the  pain  we  had  from  former  ex- 
periences of  this  kind.  If  we  transgress  against 
Nature's  laws  we  are  always  made  to  suffer  for 
it,  sooner  or  later." 

"Th<is  the  whirligig  of  time  brings  in  his  re- 
venges." 

True,  friend  critic,  Nature  indeed  has  set  us 
her  precedent  for  prizes  and  penalties  in  educa- 
tion, but  in  nature's  treatment  of  us  we  have 
come  to  know  that  there's  no  intention  behind 
her  harshness.  When  mankind  thot  that  there 
was  a  spirit  in  the  fire  who  burnt  deliberately, 
or  (in  the  furniture)  who  barked  shins  inten- 
tionally, they  not  only  learned  their  lesson,  but 
learned  angry  malice  toward  those  supposed 
spirits.  Similarly  all  bitterness  toward  humans 
who  exercised  power  to  punish,  however  "justly," 
— and,  as  Freud  has  shown,  even  tho  this  feeling 
be  forced  doiun  out  of  the  consciousness.  The 
teaching  of  Nature,  "red  in  tooth  and  claw"  is 
well  enough  for  instilling  prudence,  but  the  teach- 
ing required  by  humanity  must  instill  also  benevo- 
lence. Young  Napoleons  nourished  upon  con- 
tempt and  severity,  may  grow  into  a  world-con- 
quering power,  but  they  grow  into  terrible  mis- 
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anthropy.  No,  Man  is  an  improvement  upon  the 
inanimate  part  of  Nature,  and  he  must  dare  to 
improve  upon  Nature's  harsher  method  of  educa- 
tion, for  her  results  don't  meet  his  social  require- 
ments. 

"There  is  something  seriously  the  matter  with 
the  teacher,  who  is  always  punishing."*  Such  a 
teacher  will  never  exert  more  than  a  negative 
influence. 

"Those  he  commands,  move  only  in  command, 
Nothing  in  love;  now  does  he  feel  his  title 
Hang  loose  about  him,  like  a  giant's  robe 
Upon  a  dwarfish  thief."* 

In  listening  to  a  modern  school  teacher's  record 
of  her  discipline  one  is  reminded  of  this  passage 
from  Lecky's  "History  of  European  Morals,"  re- 
garding gladiatorial  combats: 

"Of  all  the  great  historians  who  recorded  them, 
not  one  seems  to  have  been  conscious  that  he  was 
recording  a  barbarity,  not  one  appears  to  have 
seen  in  them  any  greater  evils  than  an  increasing 
tendency  to  pleasure  and  the  excessive  multiplica- 
tion of  a  dangerous  class.  The  Roman  sought  to 
make  men  brave  and  fearless,  rather  than  gentle 
and  humane,  and  in  his  eyes  that  spectacle  was 
to  be  applauded  which  steeled  the  heart  against 
the  fear  of  death,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  af- 
fections. Titus  and  Trajan,  in  whose  reigns, 
probably,  the  greatest  number  of  shows  were  com- 


*Dinsmore,  J.  W.— "Teaching  a  District  School."— pp.  221-222. 
*Macbeth,  Act.   5.  Sec.  2,  L.   19. 
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pressed  into  a  short  time,  were  both  men  of  con- 
spicuous clemency,  and  no  Roman  seems  to  have 
imagined  that  the  fact  that  3,000  men  having 
been  compelled  to  fight  under  the  one,  and  10,000 
under  the  other,  cast  the  faintest  shadow  upon 
their  characters.  Suetonius  mentions,  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  amiability  of  Titus,  that  he  was  ac- 
customed to  jest  with  the  people  during  the  com- 
bats of  the  gladiators,  and  Pliny  especially  eulo- 
gized Trajan  because  he  did  not  patronize  spec- 
tacles that  enervate  the  character,  but  rather 
those  which  impel  men  'to  noble  wounds  and  to 
the  contempt  of  death.'  The  same  writer,  who 
was  himself  in  many  ways  conspicuous  for  his 
gentleness  and  charity,  having  warmly  com- 
mended a  friend  for  acceding  to  a  petition  of  the 
people  of  Verona,  who  desired  a  spectacle,  adds 
this  startling  sentence:  'After  so  general  a  re- 
quest, to  have  refused  would  not  have  been  firm- 
ness— it  would  have  been  cruelty.'  Even  in  the 
closing  years  of  the  fourth  century,  the  perfect 
Symmachus,  who  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
estimable  pagans  of  his  age,  collected  some  Saxon 
prisoners  to  fight  in  honor  of  his  son.  They 
strangled  themselves  in  prison,  and  Symmachus 
lamented  the  misfortune  that  had  befallen  him 
from  their  'impious  hands,'  but  endeavored  to 
calm  his  feelings  by  recalling  the  patience  of 
Socrates  and  the  precepts  of  philosophy."* 


*Lecky,  W.  E.  H.— "History  of  European  Morals,"  Vol.   1,  p.  286-7. 
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But  it's  time  to  let  Mr.  Greenbie  resume  his 
narrative  about  discipline  at  Boy  Land : 

"One  incident  we  must  relate,  even  tho  it 
alarms  some  very  tender-hearted  parents.  Be- 
cause he  lied  and  involved  another,  one  little  fel- 
low was  asked  aside  for  conference.  As  a  last 
resort,  Mr.  Hopkins  decided  to  turn  to  corporal 
punishment.  He  took  the  youngster  out  upon  the 
hills,  and  there  asked  him  what  he  could  do  to 
help  him  stop  fabricating.  Then  he  suggested 
giving  him  a  spanking,  and  the  little  boy  agreed 
it  might  help  him.  It  took  fifteen  minues,  Mr. 
Hopkins  told  me,  before  he  could  make  up  his 
mind  to  do  this.  At  last,  determined,  he  told  him 
to  turn  over.  Let  us  drop  the  curtain  on  this 
tragic  scene.  little  boy  asked  that  no  one  be  told 
of  this  private  incident.  Agreed.  An  hour  later, 
I  saw  little  boy  holding  a  confab  with  some  others 
and  indicating  with  both  hands  just  where  the 
tragedy  occurred.  He  was  proud  of  being  the 
first  (and  let  us  add  last)  boy  to  have  been  so 
punished.  We  gave  up  corporal  punishment  be- 
cause it  took  too  much  time  to  decide  to  act  (fif- 
teen minutes  wasted)  and  thrust  too  much  great- 
ness upon  our  victim."  In  other  words,  the  situa- 
tion had  become  simply  this:  that  he  was  a  mar- 
tyr. Here  was  this  little  group  of  rebels  and  an- 
archists and  here  were  we,  the  authorities.  So 
the  children  tried  to  appear  to  be  as  good  as  pos- 
sible, and  at  the  same  time  to  do  as  little  for  us 
as  possible. 
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There  are,  of  course,  cases  where  the  child  does 
what  is  wrong ;  before  you  can  end  that,  you  have 
to  pour  only  the  right  sort  of  spirit  into  the  child. 
The  trouble  with  him  is  also  largely  lack  of  stable 
self-control,  such  as  comes  with  maturity  only. 
And  the  way  for  the  child  to  get  over  this  is  by 
way  of  continual  practice  of  better  behavior,  not 
dwelling  discouraged  on  his  faults.  Talk  with 
him  and  bring  out  his  best  nature,  and  after  a 
while  he  will  overcome  those.  In  the  earliest  days 
the  boys  who  came  had  a  reputation  for  being 
holy  terrors.  Two  in  particular  were  the  despair 
of  the  neighborhood.  One  of  these  little  boys 
that  came  to  us  in  1915  had  an  ungovernable 
temper.  The  reason  was  simply  that  his  father, 
in  trying  to  discipline  him,  used  to  give  him  fear- 
ful whippings,  so  pouring  into  the  child  vials  of 
his  own  wrath.  Of  course,  as  any  of  you  know 
who  have  studied  psycho-analysis  at  all,  the  re- 
sult of  punishment  is  that  the  pent-up  feelings 
must  find  an  outlet  somewhere.  For  example,  a 
little  boy  on  a  steamer  had  a  mother  who  was  tell- 
ing us  what  wonderful  discipline  she  had.  The 
little  boy  did  something  wrong ;  she  had  him  come 
up  and  hold  out  his  hand,  then  she  whipped  his 
hand  with  a  ruler  and  he  had  to  stay  there  stoical- 
ly. He  went  away  and  cried.  So  she  told  us  just 
what  he  was  going  to  do,  and  he  followed  it  out 
to  the  letter.  He  soon  pretended  not  to  care  and 
went  around  whistling  for  a  while,  but  finally  his 
whistling  became  melancholy  and  he  threw  his 
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arms  around  his  mother  and  told  her  how  sorry 
he  was.  That  was  very  beautiful.  Then  his 
mother  went  away.  Just  a  few  minutes  later  a 
nurse  said  something  he  didn't  like,  and  the  little 
fellow  flew  into  a  terrible  rage  and  scolded  his 
nurse  and  used  all  sorts  of  bad  words.  Here  was 
the  total  and  absolute  disproof  of  all  which  this 
mother  was  preaching.  She  didn't  see  that  side 
of  it. 

At  Boy  Land  the  case  of  corporal  punishment 
above  cited  was  the  turning  point,  from  which 
the  tendency  of  our  discipline  ceased  to  increase 
in  severity,  but  ebbed  away  toward  greater  mild- 
ness again.  We  began  to  try,  after  the  plan  of 
Rouseau,  to  make  the  punishment  suit  the  crime 
in  some  way  sufficiently  obvious  to  be  seen  by 
the  children. 

It  has  been  recognized  for  a  long  while  that  the 
system  of  "natural  consequences,"  advocated  by 
Rousseau  and  Herbert  Spencer,  has  advantage 
over  other  systems  (if  we  must  have  any)  of 
punishment.  Theoretically,  the  punishment  in 
all  cases  is  suited  to  the  offense.  The  child  being 
allowed  to  eat  all  the  jam  he  desires,  will  experi- 
ence a  stomach-ache.  Having  upset  the  ink  upon 
the  rug,  he  must  earn  enough  money  sawing  logs 
or  scrubbing  floors,  to  pay  for  its  cleaning.  Hav- 
ing affronted  one  of  the  teachers,  he  must  experi- 
ence the  withdrawal  of  the  man's  friendship  until 
an  apology  is  forthcoming.  In  this  way  crime 
and  punishment  are  exhibited  as  natural  correla- 
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tives,  and  there  enters  no  question,  of  personal 
animosity.  Soon  the  child  comes  to  love  its  teach- 
ers and  playmates  to  such  a  degree  that  unwill- 
ingness to  displease  them  is  in  itself  a  sufficient 
check  to  surly  impulses.  But  among  several 
other  objections  to  this  proposal,  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  (1)  "natural"  punishments 
aren't  always  easily  workable  in  the  school  room, 
(2)  the  child  may  be  injured  permanently  by  an 
act  before  he's  had  time  to  learn  its  full  injuri- 
ousness,  and  (3)  consequences  of  his  acts  may 
affect  other  persons  than  the  offender. 

The  first  of  these  objections  loses  its  pertinence 
at  a  school  conducted  so  much  as  ours  was  in 
the  open  air.  But  we  have  felt  the  force  of  the 
other  two.  Probably  a  child  who  since  cradle- 
days  had  been  in  the  hands  of  an  ideally  suitable 
teacher,  would  be  amenable  to  the  latter's  mere 
suggestion,  backed  by  no  threat  of  compulsion ; 
it  was  our  trust  that,  in  course  of  time,  our  own 
charges  would  more  closely  approximate  this 
angelic  condition.  But  those  boys  who  have  come 
to  us  with  characters  already  partly  moulded  by 
an  imperfectly  ordered  environment,  found  many 
things  on  the  ranch  and  off  it  which  tempted  them 
into  acting  in  ways'  in  which  they  ought  not  to 
act,  even  tho  our  desires  in  the  matter  and  our 
reasons  for  having  such  desires  were  clear  to 
them.  They  agreed  that  it  wasn't  beautiful  to 
hack  fine  old  oak  trees  with  hatchets,  but  when 
they  thot  they  were  not  seen,  they  found  oak-bark 
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to  be  irresistibly  soft  and  cutable.  They  quite 
understood  the  point  of  a  sermon  on  self-control, 
but  the  exigency  of  an  occasion  still  remained 
excuse  enough  for  a  torrent  of  tears  or  of  blows, 
either  of  which  were  quite  as  distressing  to  others 
as  to  themselves.  They  might  agree  with  us  to 
avoid  certain  companions  or  to  come  home  direct- 
ly from  a  visit  off  the  premises,  but  at  the  proffer 
of  some  cookies,  the  native  hue  of  their  resolu- 
tions became  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of 
thot.  Above  all,  those  usages  of  society  whose 
real  value  is  sometimes  hard  to  explain,  yet 
which  constitute  a  veneer,  the  omission  of  which 
would  bring  our  school  into  disrepute  (perhaps 
justly)  ;  such  usages,  tended  like  the  saving  vir- 
tue, promptness,  so  far  as  we  could  then  see,  to 
become  quite  extinct  in  our  children  if  cold  logic 
alone  recommended  them.  We  therefore  fell  back 
again  upon  ordering  that  he  who  defied  logic 
should  face  the  wood  pile. 

This  particular  punitive  device,  however,  had 
its  own  defects ;  the  wood  pile  threatened  to  raise 
up  invidious  class  distinctions  between  those  who 
were  liable  to  its  penal  servitude,  and  us  the 
privileged  group  of  exempted  adults.  We  there- 
fore observed  this  rule,  to-wit,  whenever  we  im- 
posed a  term  of  wood-sawing  upon  any  child,  the 
imposer  himself  shared  in  the  punishment  by 
sawing  wood  himself  along  side  the  culprit.  The 
sting  of  the  better-than-thou  attitude  was  ap- 
preciably mollified  by  this,  and  a  companionship- 
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in-suffering  established.  As  I  will  tell  presently, 
we  have  ended,  after  trying  various  other  sys- 
tems with  a  return  to  this  one  as  best. 

A  second  defect  in  our  penal  system  was  the 
degrading  position  into  which  it  put  physical  la- 
bor. Wood-cutting  being  now  regarded  as  pun- 
ishment, anything  that  smacked  of  regular  work 
assumed  a  distastefulness  it  previously  hadn't 
had.  For  the  wood-pile  we  therefore  substituted 
enforced  sleep  (or  at  least,  rest)  and  when  going- 
to-bed  late  became  thereby  elevated  to  a  privilege, 
we  evolved  the  plan  of  punishment  by  enforced  ly- 
ing abed  o'mornings.  After  this  last  arrange- 
ment, the  privilege  of  comparatively  early  rising 
assumed  a  value  which  was  quite  amusing.  This 
punishment  by  obligatory  late  sleeping  proved  in 
some  respects  the  best  so  far  tried.  The  trouble 
which  we  mentioned  several  pages  back,  of  the 
lack  of  any  rational  connection  which  should 
make  the  punishment  seem  the  inevitable  out- 
growth of  the  "crime,"  we  solved  by  pointing  to 
the  connection  between  offences,  lack  of  self-con- 
trol, and  "nervousness,"  which  the  sleep  was 
suited  to  overcome.  We  were  afraid,  however, 
that  the  lying  abed  would  lead  to  masturbation, 
and  discontinued  it  partly  on  that  account. 

At  about  this  time  the  writer  took  a  trip  to 
Europe,  visited  many  schools  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  and  culled  ideas  from  many  sources.  He 
wrote  back  to  Mr.  Greenbie,  who  remained  in 
charge  of  Boy  Land:  "I've  been  thinking  next 
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year  of  trying  a  sort  of  double-life  scheme  with 
the  boys.  Its  essential  principle  should  be  that 
up  to,  say  3  P.  M.,  when  they  are  to  take  their 
siestas,  there  should  be  used  no  compulsion,  but 
only  moral  suasion;  and  that  from  3  P.  M.  on,  or 
the  hours  when  fatigue  is  greatest  and  hence 
moral  control  least,  when  also  the  health-ques- 
tions of  bed-hour  and  tooth-brushing  and  other 
things  come  in,  we  should  use  punishment  and 
reward.  If  the  moral  suasion  is  inadequate,  we 
can  abolish  it;  if  sufficient,  extend  it.  We  can 
keep  a  record  on  paper  in  ink  of  two  distinct 
colors,  red  vs.  black,  of  their  conduct  respectively 
during  these  two  periods. 

"During  the  compulsory  period  we  can  work 
that  scheme  of  boys  being  allowed,  according  to 
the  responsibility  they  exhibit,  to  live  in  single 
partnership  and  group  cottages;  also  the  scheme 
of  reporting  periodically  what  one  is  doing.  But 
as  these  essentially  are  systems  of  reward  and 
retribution,  they  manifestly  wouldn't  apply  in 
the  morning  period.  When  they  awake  in  the 
morning,  the  dwellings  cease  to  become  private, 
nor  the  gardens,  and  everybody  has  as  much  right 
as  anybody  else  to  use  the  railroads  and  canals, 
etc.  Now  I  conceive  that  most  of  the  boys  will 
work  quietly  at  various  tasks,  during  most  of  the 
time,  and  so  will  give  no  trouble.  There  will  be 
four  of  us  adults  (what  would  be  a  good  name? 
'Teachers'  hardly  fits,  and  I  don't  like  'masters,' 
or  'leaders'),  so  one  can  be  on  hand  constantly 
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to  suggest  some  new  occupation  when  a  boy,  hav- 
ing become  idle,  seems  to  need  prompting,  and  in- 
clines to  mischief.  Of  course  we  should  prompt 
toward  'getting  busy'  on  something  without  re- 
lieving the  boy  of  thinking  on  what  thing ;  in  gen- 
eral moral  prompting  should  come  from  himself 
where  it  will.  Now,  as  to  boys  of  the  Leicester 
and  the  Willis  type,  and  others  who  just  want 
to  be  contrary  or  'break  away,'  or  fritter  about, 
or  play  tricks,  or  what  not,  we'll  try  upon  them 
the  method  of  distraction.  That  is,  beside  the 
adult  who  is  keeping  an  eye  upon  the  boys  en 
masse,  there'll  be  a  second  one  who'll  entice  into 
some  corner  those  whose  propensities  are  unruly, 
and  will  hold  them  there  with  interesting  tales 
from  history,  or  an  account  of  the  birds  and  the 
flowers,  or  what  not,  (only  he  shouldn't  engage 
in  an  experiment  or  bit  of  construction  which  will 
tie  him  down  for  a  long  period  in  case  some  of  his 
flock  become  restless, — that  is  better  left  to 
someone  else.) 

"Now,  to  this  last  plan,  it  will  be  objected  that 
tho  the  'weaker  members'  of  our  flock  are  pre- 
vented thereby  from  forming  habits  of  a  vicious 
or  mischievous  character,  yet  they  don't  form  any 
positive  habits  of  moral  strength.  To  forestall 
anything  like  this,  we  must  adopt  the  plan  of  set- 
ting tasks  for  these  boys  to  perform,  which  will 
take  them  away  from  the  group  for  5,  10,  20  or 
40  minutes  at  a  time.  These  tasks,  of  course,  not 
to  come  as  releases  from  the  restraint  of  class, 
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but  as  opportunities  to  be  unselfish  by  leaving  the 
pleasant  circle  to  do  some  worth-while  service,  or 
perform  some  experiment,  or  learn  some  lesson. 

"It  will  make  it  much  easier  to  amuse  the  group 
of  weaker  children  (and  by  the  way,  this  appro- 
brious  term  may  between  ourselves  be  applied  to 
a  type  of  child,  but  we  shouldn't  let  it  become 
associated  publicly  with  the  group  for  two  rea- 
sons. (1)  we  don't  want  the  children  to  think 
of  themselves  as  weak.  (2)  we  don't  want  it  to 
be  shameful  to  run  with  this  group,  else  boys 
whom  we  want  in  it  will  be  ashamed  and  will  shy 
away  from  the  invitation.)  For  the  same  reason, 
an  invitation  into  the  group  shouldn't  follow  too 
obviously  upon  an  unsocial  act  on  a  boy's  part." 

When  we  returned  home,  we  inaugurated,  how- 
ever, a  new  method  of  discipline — a  solution  by 
a  sort  of  an  elimination  process.  Children  that 
couldn't  play  in  the  pool  without  harming  their 
fellows  were  not  to  go  near  it.  If  a  boy  broke  his 
tools  intentionally,  he  was  barred  from  the  work- 
shop. Suppose  a  boy  ducked  all  the  little  boys 
in  the  swimming  pool  and  was  a  general  bully: 
we  said,  "You  can't  go  near  the  swimming  pool." 
Or  suppose  a  boy  used  the  tools  in  the  shop  so  as 
to  smash  all  the  edges  of  the  tools:  we  said  to 
him,  "Evidently  we'll  have  to  keep  you  out  of  the 
shop."  Everything  of  that  sort  was  likely  to  be 
put  under  restrictions.  But  the  result  of  that 
was,  very  naturally,  that  most  of  the  boys  had  so 
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many  restrictions  that  there  was  hardly  anything 
they  could  do  at  all. 

Then  we  decided:  "Here  is  one  other  thing 
we  will  do.  We  will  assort  these  boys  according 
to  different  stages  of  culture.  The  very  crude 
boys  we  will  consider  savages.  And  then  to  the 
ones  a  little  further  along  we'll  give  a  few  more 
tools  and  refinements.  And  finally  we'll  have  a 
first  group  of  boys  that  can  go  anywhere  and  do 
anything  they  please;  this  greater  freedom  of  re- 
sponsibility will  be  a  thing  for  all  of  them  to 
work  for."  We  were  rather  satisfied  for  a  while 
with  that  arrangement,  which  seemed  a  logical 
one ;  and  we  began  to  talk  a  great  deal  about  how 
in  our  school  we  no  longer  used  authority  or  pun- 
ishment and  had  inaugurated  a  system  by  which 
the  natural  consequences  of  their  acts  were  the 
only  restrictions  upon  the  boys,  and  in  which 
everything  was  governed  by  reason  and  not  by 
authority. 

This  arrangement,  so  far  as  it  was  put  into 
effect,  was  modified  and  simplified  rather  than 
abrogated  to  give  place  to  a  freer  method.  More- 
over, our  experience  was  to  teach  us  that  the 
early  disappointments  we  had  felt,  so  far  as  not 
attributable  to  mere  impatience  for  results,  were 
due  to  lack  of  school  traditions  and  lack  of  organ- 
ization. We  now  had  our  playground  apparatus, 
swimming-pool,  and  like  primary  interests  all 
grouped  close  together  conveniently  for  supervi- 
sion. Here  congregated  all  the  least  seriously 
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minded  natures  (with  so  few  exceptions  that  they 
easily  could  be  watched).  So  soon  as  one  of  them 
started  some  mischief,  he  was  diverted  from  it 
before  harm  had  had  time  to  result  nor  habits  to 
be  formed.  As  the  result  of  being  treated  always 
respectfully,  he  became  affectionate  and  amenable 
to  suggestions. 

This  system,  however,  Mr.  Hulverson  has  right- 
ly criticised  as,  "Stall  idea  not  good — don't  like 
the  idea  of  shutting  boys  up,  or  partitioning  them 
away  from  fellow  beings." 

But  alas!  the  conscientious  educator  will  find 
that  some  criticism  applies  to  every  punitive  sys- 
tem he  can  devise.  He  excuses  it  to  himself  as 
necessary  for  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  but 
his  heart  (sometimes  wiser  than  his  head),  tells 
him  that  it  oughtn't  to  be  necessary,  if  only  the 
environment  could  be  regulated  properly,  and 
that  all  the  time. 

Despite  all  our  attempts  to  explain  to  him  the 
necessities  of  the  situation,  the  child's  inner  re- 
bellion against  our  authority  is  but  the  intuitive 
shrinking  of  a  delicately  organized  creature  from 
what  is,  at  best,  inimical  to  the  true  elements  in 
his  nature.  It  was  with  this  idea  in  mind  that 
we  sought  a  partial  solution  of  the  problem  by 
doing  away  with  specific  punitive  prescriptions 
for  particular  acts,  in  favor  of  giving  each  boy  a 
general  high  or  low  status  in  our  little  society, 
with  differences  in  environment,  corresponding 
to  the  boy's  exhibited  character.  In  teaching  our 
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boys  history,  we  were  less  anxious  to  fill  them 
with  information  on  the  various  international 
vendetas  than  to  show  the  gradual  development 
of  tools  and  ideas.  To  do  this  we  planned  a  sub- 
division of  Boy  Land  into  several  sections,  in  each 
of  which  should  be  represented  with  as  much  ac- 
curacy as  is  comparable  with  good  hygiene,  a 
particular  epoch  in  human  culture,  as :  the  primi- 
tive, the  nomad,  the  agricultural,  the  industrial. 
Of  these,  the  successively  more  advanced  states 
supply  the  richer  territories  for  enjoyment,  be- 
cause of  the  greater  number  of  utensils  and  in- 
ventions which  are  appropriate  to  them.  With 
whatever  violence  to  historic  accuracy,  we  pro- 
posed to  segregate  the  "naughtiest"  boys  by  them- 
selves for  part  of  each  day  in  the  comparative 
poverty  of  a  very  primitive  environment  until 
they  had  shown  themselves  adequate  to  maintain- 
ing their  then  few  belongings  in  the  best  order 
and  conditions,  and  of  controlling  their  own  na- 
tures to  the  extent  called  for  by  a  limited  number 
of  duties.  But  so  soon  as  a  boy  proved  his  com- 
plete adequacy  to  this  test,  he  might  move  into 
the  next  higher  culture-state,  where,  among  other 
new  demands  upon  him  was  that  of  getting  along 
on  friendly  and  equitable  relations  with  a  compan- 
ion, failure  to  do  which  (e.  g.,  fits  of  temper, 
shirking  or  his  proper  share  of  the  "chores,"  etc.) 
degrades  him  again  to  his  former  state.  When  a 
boy  has  proven  able  to  meet  the  conditions  im- 
posed by  this  second  state,  he  passes  to  the  third, 
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where  he  moves  among  still  larger  responsibil- 
ities, and  must  show  himself  able  to  co-operate  on 
fair  terms  with  more  than  one  other  companion, 
or  again  be  thrust  down.  Among  the  privileges 
of  the  supremest  group  of  all,  composed  of  quite 
a  large  number  of  children,  were  those  of  com- 
plete freedom  of  the  premises,  and  the  operation 
of  the  various  systems  of  transportation,  such  as 
canals  and  railroads. 


OUTDOOR   RELIEF   MAP   OF  THE   WORLD   AT   BOY  LAND. 

The  solution  of  the  conflict  between  the  rights 
of  the  community  and  the  rights  of  individuals 
seemed  to  be  this  distribution  of  the  children  into 
different  groups  according  to  their  relative  need 
to  be  restricted.  We  had  the  boys  elect  each  other 
into  a  number  of  groups,  according  to  a  graded 
list  of  traits  of  character.  First  of  all  we  con- 
sider the  total  number  of  good  actions  which  by 
themselves  would  place  a  boy  in  the  very  highest 
group  where  he  would  be  an  example  for  others. 
The  presence  of  such  milder  defects  as  don't  seri- 
ously interfere  with  the  liberty  of  other  boys, 
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but  which  at  the  same  time  don't  earn  him  our 
full  respect,  place  a  boy  in  the  second  group,  but 
where  he  still  has  full  scope  of  action.  Then 
come  in  certain  defects  like  laziness,  lack  of  en- 
ergy, illness  and  incapacity,  which  may  indicate 
that  the  individual  as  a  non-producer  isn't  en- 
titled to  share  the  full  benefits  of  things  the  more 
industrious  of  his  companions  produce,  at  least 
where  there  is  a  limitation  of  supply  in  such 
things.  The  fourth  group  of  traits  are  typified 
by  carelessness,  tendency  to  break  things  acci- 
dentally or  a  disposition  to  lose  articles  or  to  leave 
them  lying  about  in  disorder  to  the  detriment  of 
the  appearance  of  the  grounds.  Here  we  consider 
that  the  rights  of  others  are  clearly  invaded  be- 
cause those  who  are  careful  with  their  things 
ought  not  to  be  annoyed  by  tools  and  other  use- 
ful articles  being  lost  and  those  who  are  them- 
selves orderly  have  a  right  not  to  be  annoyed  by 
seeing  the  grounds  made  ugly  by  the  untidiness 
of  their  companions.  Boys  of  this  type  are  there- 
fore prevented  from  going  every  where  they 
please. 

So  these  groups  of  traits  increase  in  serious- 
ness until  they  reach  the  lowest  class,  namely, 
those  that  would  be  actually  injurious  to  others. 
For  example,  a  boy  who  attacks  and  bullies  boys 
smaller  than  himself  would  have  to  be  kept  quite 
apart  from  others.  And  yet  with  these  restraints 
we  make  an  effort  not  to  bring  in  any  punish- 
ment simply  for  punishment's  sake.  The  zones 
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to  which  a  boy  may  have  to  be  confined  are  at  the 
worst  filled  with  such  articles  for  his  amusement 
as  well  as  for  his  education,  as  he  can  be  trusted 
not  to  destroy,  and  he  is  in  no  sense  in  a  prison. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  history  of  the  school 
we  seldom  had  occasion  to  place  a  boy  lower  than 
the  fourth  group;  that  is  to  say,  the  group  of 
untidy  and  careless  boys. 

examiners  which  no  childish  intellect  could  ap- 
People  often  ask  us  what  system  of  discipline 
we  find  necessary  to  use  here.  Children  don't  at 
birth  inherit  all  the  experience  of  the  race;  the 
consequences  of  their  disorderly  acts  sometimes 
affects  others  than  themselves;  experience  is  a 
costly,  however  good,  teacher,  who  sometimes 
asks  a  leg  or  a  finger  or  other  irreparable  injury 
to  health  as  the  price  of  ,her  instruction ;  and  the 
lessons  of  experience  may  come  too  late  to  break 
up  undesirable  habits  or  perverted  tastes  (espec- 
ially when  certain  forms  of  attainment  are  set 
up  by  the  inscrutable  wisdom  of  college  entrance 
preciate) .  These  are  the  facts  that  make  neces- 
sary some  checks  upon  the  spontaneous  prompt- 
ings of  youth.  But  if  our  conception  of  a  spirit- 
ual development  is  a  correct  one,  then  what  we 
need  to  do  is  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  unsocial 
acts  until  character  has  had  'time  to  harden  in 
the  mold  of  some  positive  life-purpose;  and  such 
prevention,  provided  it  be  carried  out  with  thoro- 
ness,  will  be  preferable  to  artificial  punishments 
of  misconduct  after  the  event.  Before  the  per- 
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fection  of  the  above-described  group-treatment, 
we  were  simultaneously  working  out  the  follow- 
ing parallel  plan:  The  boys  had  a  certain  free- 
dom, tho  less  than  we  later  gave  them,  in  regard 
to  how  they  should  spend  their  time,  or  what 
studies  they  shall  pursue.  They  were  divided  in- 
to two  or  three  crowds.  If  the  members  of  one 
crowd  kept  their  cottages  in  disorder,  patronized 
the  swimming  pool  to  the  neglect  of  their  classes, 
or  committed  nuisances  about  the  place,  we  might 
say,  "This  crowd  has  too  many  attractions  and 
temptations.  It  should  be  given  more  time  to  get 
down  to  business,  and  not  take  on  so  many  picnic 
excursions ;  also  it  should  confine  itself  to  its  own 
strip  of  territory  around  the  cottages  and  not 
roam  so  over  the  ranch." 

The  crowds  were  divided  into  sub-crowds,  and 
in  the  above  case  the  crowd  accused  may  say  to 
one  of  its  sub-crowds,  "Here,  you're  the  boys  who 
brought  this  misfortune  down  upon  us.  Evident- 
ly you  have  too  many  attractions  and  temptations. 
You  should  cling  closer  to  your  own  gardens  and 
cottages,  where  your  text-books  will  supply  you 
for  a  time  with  sufficient  amusement."  If  a  boy 
neglects  to  take  this  advice,  we  might  say  to  him, 
"What  a  pity  that  you  haven't  a  better  memory. 
Bring  your  effects  from  the  cottage  down  to  the 
main  building  here,  so  that  you'll  have  us  grown- 
ups more  constantly  about  to  remind  you."  By 
this  system,  unsocial  acts  met  with  a  check  be- 
fore they  had  had  time  to  form  themselves  into 
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habits,  but  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory  it  was 
only  this  checking  phase,  and  not  the  punish- 
ment phase  (always  a  more  arbitrary  thing) 
which  we  emphasized.  In  the  matter  of  table 
etiquette,  to  give  another  example,  our  method 
with  a  child  incessantly  neglectful,  was  to  place 
him,  quietly  at  another  table  alone  where  we  still 
could  prompt  him,  but  needn't  endure  the  ex- 
ample of  his  bad  manners.  In  practice  this  sys- 
tem was  modified  considerably,  and  finally  worked 
out  as  we  described  a  few  pages  back.  Boys  were 
divided  into  groups,  first,  second,  third,  fourth 
and  fifth.  The  first  group  was  composed  of  boys 
in  whose  ambition,  influence  over  the  others,  and 
general  good  qualities,  we  had  supreme  confidence. 
These  boys  were  then  allowed  unlimited  liberty; 
even  attendance  of  classes  was  optional  with 
this  first  group.  No  coercion  used  upon  them 
whatever,  but  only  discussion  and  exhortation. 
In  the  second  group  he  had  hardly  less  liberty 
than  in  the  first.  If  this  freedom  seemed  to  be 
too  much  for  a  boy,  so  that  we  saw  that  he  sim- 
ply idled  about  and  accomplished  nothing,  he  was 
voted  into  the  third  group.  In  this  group,  at- 
tendance was  required  at  practically  all  classes, 
the  boys  were  never  allowed  to  go  off  of  the 
grounds  and  a  good  many  other  small  restrictions 
were  put  upon  them.  But  suppose  that  a  boy,  by 
reason  of  his  carelessness,  etc.,  wasn't  fit  even  for 
this  moderately  regulated  life,  he  then  went  into 
the  fifth  group.  Here  his  life  was  regulated 
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pretty  thoroly  for  him.  Here  he  had  to  ask  per- 
mission for  the  use  of  most  of  the  conveniences 
about  the  place  and  had  only  a  small  tract  of 
ground  free  for  his  use  and  that  of  others  of  his 
group ;  he  lived  down  at  the  main  building  instead 
of  one  of  the  little  individual  cottages  and  was 
in  imminent  danger,  unless  more  scrumptous 
about  his  conduct,  of  being  relegated  to  the  fifth 
or  last  group. 

In  this  final  group,  the  boys  were  kept  indi- 
vidually to  their  small  allotments  of  land.  Each 
boy  had  his  own  little  garden  with  a  little  shelter 
upon  it  where  he  kept  his  carpentering  and  gar- 
den tools,  his  work  bench,  some  books  and  a  few 
other  necessaries  of  life — in  short,  he  was  allowed 
nothing  that  could  possibly  tempt  him  to  utilize 
his  time  in  an  unprofitable  way,  to  destroy  any- 
thing or  to  interfere  with  any  of  the  other  boys. 

Now,  then,  to  retrace  our  fall  from  the  first  to 
the  last  group;  as  the  moral  weakling  who  has 
descended  so  low  as  group  four  began  to  improve 
himself,  showing  a  disposition  to  assume  more  re- 
sponsibilities, he  was  again  put  into  the  third 
group,  where  he  and  others  that  were  there  with 
him  had  a  certain  oversight  over  the  individuals 
in  group  four. 

After  a  little  time  spent  in  group  three,  he 
might  be  ready  for  election  into  group  two,  and, 
with  others,  have  oversight  of  the  boys  in  groups 
three  and  four.  Finally,  certain  exceptional  boys 
rose  as  high  as  group  one,  if  they  seemed  not  only 
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to  employ  themselves  in  the  best  possible  manner, 
but  to  be  of  good  influence  over  the  others  and 
had  a  general  concern  for  the  welfare  of  all  their 
Juniors. 

For  a  time  boys  entered  into  this  arrangement 
with  enthusiasm  and  strove  to  attain  the  first 
group. 

This  grouping  was  based  upon  an  attempted 
eight-fold  classification,  covering  all  possible 
types  of  action.  All  of  the  bad  or  minus  records 
were  furnished  by  the  boy  himself,  while  the  di- 
vision of  boys  into  five  groups,  graded  from  those 
most  deficient  in  self-control  to  those  having  even 
a  high  sense  of  responsibility,  paved  the  way  for 
transition  again  to  anarchy — but  this  time  an 
organized  anarchy.  It  was  found  unnecessary  to 
hold  the  groups  to  their  respective  areas  as 
strictly  as  we  had  proposed  to  do  if  we  merely 
exercised  more  vigilance  over  the  members  of  the 
lower  groups.  During  the  year  1916*  the  boys 
were  given  to  understand  that  under  no  circum- 
stances would  rewards  or  punishments  or  author- 
ity be  inflicted  upon  them  as  such.  If  a  boy  hit 
another,  we  of  course  wouldn't  guarantee  that 


*  With  the  exception  of  a  single  week,  when  we  announced  that  a 
mild  form  of  punishment,  "Dips,"  would  be  meted  out  for  untidiness 
and  lateness.  E.  G.,  twenty  dips  were  assigned  for  each  offense  of 
tardiness.  The  DIP  has  no  reference  to  the  old  Colonial  ducking  stool 
— it  simply  means  that  the  offender  gets  down  upon  his  hands  and 
knees  and  lets  himself  down,  chest  to  the  floor,  raises  himself  up  straight- 
ening the  arms,  then  down  again  until  he  has  made  a  record  of  twenty 
genuectflions.  Before  the  week  was  up  every  lad  was  dipping  in- 
dustriously; the  method  lost  out  eventually  as  the  boys  commenced 
dipping  in  advance  of  penalties,  getting  say  100  dips  ahead  of  the  game, 
as  insurance  against  the  possibility  of  some  day  being  late  and  being 
penalized  for  it. 
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the  other  shouldn't  hit  back;  if  a  boy  made  of 
himself  a  nuisance  in  class,  we  shouldn't  prevent 
the  class  from  putting  him  out;  if  a  boy  started 
to  destroy  an  object  of  value,  it  would  have  to 
be  taken  away  by  whoever  was  at  hand,  whether 
one  of  the  other  boys  or  one  of  the  teachers,  but 
the  reader  will  see  that  this  is  hardly  all  that  is 
meant  by  a  punitive  system.  As  to  boys  remain- 
ing in  the  groups  to  which  they'd  been  assigned, 
we  ceased  to  insist  on  that,  but  merely  talked 
with  the  boy  on  his  need  of  being  around  where 
an  adult  person  could  help  him  overcome  habits 
of  bad  temper,  untidiness,  etc.,  which  make  him 
so  unpopular  with  his  playmates.  We  group 
facilities  for  those  activities  which  are  enjoyed 
most  by  children  of  a  somewhat  undeveloped  type, 
together  near  one  center,  and  if  in  spite  of  moral 
suasion  a  child  of  the  lowest  group  does  stray 
from  the  fold,  then  someone  simply  follows  him 
around  to  see  that  he  falls  into  no  mischief. 

Of  course  this  system  is  feasible  only  where 
several  responsible  persons  can  relieve  each  other 
in  relays  in  supervising  the  morally  lowest  group 
of  children,  and  in  keeping  roughly  in  mind  also 
the  whereabouts  of  the  next  lowest  group.  But 
in  practice  we  find  that  when  these  elements  are 
thus  segregated,  the  entire  remainder  of  the 
school,  responsive  to  the  distinction  conferred  up- 
on it,  practically  looks  after  itself,  even  to  the 
point  of  conducting  certain  recitations  as  clubs, 
e.  g.,  the  destruction  of  valuable  articles  is  pre- 
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vented  by  supervision  of  the  destructively-in- 
clined portion  of  our  populace;  the  formation  of 
destructive  or  other  bad  habits  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  supervised  portion  of  the  populace  is 
at  the  same  time  prevented;  and  thru  the  influ- 
ence of  affection,  mutual  confidence,  and  friendly 
talks,  the  members  of  the  supervised  portion  of 
the  population  are  lifted  to  a  higher  ethical  stand- 
ard, so  that  by  being  more  and  more  trusted, 
their  pride  in  right  doing  may  be  built  up. 

Mr.  Greenbie,  one  of  our  former  teachers,  in 
a  magazine  article  described  the  effect  of  mutual 
confidence  thus: 

"Boy  Land  has  its  tourists  ...  as  well  as 
every  other  land.  .  .  .  The  other  day  a  group 
.  .  .  came  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  pool. 
With  lunches  well  wrapped  in  paper,  and  bathing 
suits  slung  across  their  backs,  they  made  their 
approach  and  were  welcomed.  I  asked  them  to 
come  in  to  see  me  before  departing.  ...  I  ac- 
costed them  with  a  dissertation  on  morals  which 
they  have  no  doubt  heard  for  the  four  hundredth 
time.  ...  It  took  many  minutes  of  round- 
about talking  before  they  could  be  got  to  speak 
frankly,  but  soon  they  were  sitting  in  a  perfect 
triangle  confessing  the  sins  of  their  years  of 
youthful  ignorance  .  .  .  the  youngest,  the  one 
who  was  behind  the  door  resisting  my  approach 
with  a  merry  laugh,  .  .  .  had  the  longest  list 
which  he  revealed, — not  in  pride,  but  because  he 
couldn't  help  telling,  when  telling  wrought  no 
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danger.  They  had  lied  when  told  not  to  go  some- 
where, they  had  taken  money  from  idle  purses 
because  they  wanted  candy,  etc.,  they  had  stolen 
fruit  from  orchards — but  now  they  had  grown 
older  and  knew  better.  Fear  of  punishment 
seemed  to  be  the  most  frequent  reason  for  lying. 

"We  have  but  three  or  four  cases  of  misappro- 
priation registered  against  our  boys  during  the 
entire  year.  We  aimed  to  supply  their  needs  in 
such  a  wholesome  manner  as  to  leave  no  chance 
for  unnatural  appetites. 

"Tattling,  or  trying  to  clear  one's  self  by  in- 
volving others,  was  quite  a  pesky  proposition. 
Whether  this  habit  is  the  result  of  'gossip'  one 
hears  most  anywhere,  or  whether  gossiping  is 
but  matured  tattling,  our  statistics  as  yet  fail 
to  confirm.  However,  in  all  cases  where  we  could 
ignore  tales  without  failing  to  administer  justice 
or  encouraging  bad  practices,  we  did  so.  The 
trouble  is  that  we  try  to  mould  childhood  to  the 
concepts  of  right  and  wrong  which  even  the  aged 
can  hardly  live  up  to. 

"I  am  reminded  of  the  story  told  me  by  an 
Englishman  of  whom  I  had  asked  the  usual  ques- 
tion one  asks  when  traveling  in  England:  'How 
do  you  obtain  such  wonderful,  green  turf?' 

"He  said,  'We  plow  up  the  ground,  sow  the 
grass  seeds,  and  water  it  profusely.  The  follow- 
ing year,  we  plow  up  the  ground  again,  sow  the 
seeds,  and  water  it  well.  We  keep  this  up  for 
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four  hundred  years  and  then  we  have  this  won- 
derful turf  you  see  before  you.' 

"With  patience,  kindness,  truthfulness  and  rea- 
son there  is  no  child  but  what  can  be  instilled 
with  a  love  of  loyalty,  honesty  and  uprightness, 
not  only  with  regard  to  things,  but  in  thot  and 
devotion  to  others. 

"The  thorns  of  childhood,  then,  tho  they  are 
the  natural  points  of  conservation  of  energy, 
warmth,  etc.,  serve  at  the  same  time  the  same 
purpose  which  other  thorns  do,  protecting  the 
child  against  imposition. 

Our  libertarian  system  with  organization  into 
four  groups,  and  with  a  regular  schedule  of  daily 
activities,  etc.,  determined  upon  or  at  least  ap- 
proved of  by  boys  and  teachers  in  concert,  lasted 
for  quite  a  long  period.  Then  came  signs  of  dis- 
content which  one  of  our  temporary  teachers,  Mr. 
Hooper,  ascribed  as  due  to  boyish  love  of  change, 
but  which  maybe  Mr.  Hulverson  sounded  as  ac- 
curately in  confidence  to  the  writer: 

"Secretly  I  think  that  you  tend  to  be  too  auto- 
cratic, altho  this  will  surely  shock  you.  But  sim- 
ply telling  a  boy  'no'  is  sometimes  less  autocratic 
than  wearing  him  out  by  argument  which  ends 
in  forcing  some  unwelcome  conduct  upon  him." 

There  were  also  certain  more  sinister  influences 
working  for  discontent,  which  led  to  a  rebellion, 
of  which  we  have  disguised  the  history  in  the 
story  of  "King  Snake,"  in  the  Modern  School 
Magazine  for  March,  1918.  This  story  follows: 
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When  the  warm  spring  days  came,  the  King 
of  the  Snakes  used  to  crawl  onto  the  top  of  a  flat 
rock,  to  bask  there  and  talk  with  his  friend  King 
Sun.  But  one  day  some  small  boys  spied  him, 
grabbed  him  suddenly  by  the  nape  of  his  neck, 
and  carried  him  back  to  their  school.  There  they 
imprisoned  him  in  a  wooden  box  with  a  wire 
screen  on  one  side  of  it.  Naturally  this  insult 
to  his  dignity  made  the  King  of  the  Snakes  furi- 
ously angry. 

As  he  lay  curled  in  a  corner  of  his  box  plotting, 
he  heard  the  children  around  him  playing  or  at- 
tending joyfully  to  their  little  tasks.  They  were 
so  happy  that  they  were  quite  good  without  au- 
thority or  punishments  being  used  to  make  them 
so.  But  presently  King  Snake  discovered  some- 
thing very  important  to  him — he  discovered  that 
they  didn't  at  all  know  how  happy  they  were. 
Then  it  was  that  his  evil  mind  conceived  a  plan 
by  which  to  be  avenged  upon  them. 

As  he  understood  grown-ups  better  than  chil- 
dren, he  first  called  over  to  him  some  of  the  latter 
and  to  them  he  whispered,  "You  have  the  mak- 
ings here  of  a  wonderful  school  but  there  is  one 
thing  which  you  have  still  to  develop." 

"What  is  that?"  asked  the  grown-ups. 

"Speaking  as  one  ruler  to  another,"  replied  his 
majesty,  "I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  safety  of  every  government  lies  in  its  making 
itself  felt  and  respected.  Unless  you  teachers, 
as  the  rulers  of  the  little  community,  make  your 
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authority  more  felt  by  the  children,  how  long  will 
they  yield  you  that  superior  respect  which  is  your 
right?  'And  without  punishments  how  will  they 
learn  implicit  obedience?  At  present  the  children 
are  required  to  do  more  thinking  than  is  good  for 
those  so  young,  because  they  have  not  been  taught 
to  come  to  you  as  authority;  also,  they  are 
weighed  down  with  the  responsibility  of  self  dis- 
cipline because  there  are  no  punishments.  Change 
these  things  and  there  is  no  reason  why  your 
school  should  not  be  the  equal  of  any  other,  and 
be  patronized  by  the  best  families." 

This  was  so  like  what  the  grown-ups  already 
had  been  thinking,  that  they  thanked  the  snake 
for  his  good  advice  and  agreed  that  he  was  very 
wise  indeed.  Somehow  his  words  became  known 
in  a  short  time  to  the  whole  school. 

So  the  children  called  together  a  general  as- 
sembly in  which  several  of  them  made  long 
speeches  all  ending  this  way:  "What  we  need 
is  some  authority  to  make  rules  for  us,  so  we 
shan't  have  to  do  so  much  thinking  and  feel  so 
responsible;  also  punishments,  as  they  have  in 
other  schools." 

The  head  of  the  school  argued  against  them: 
"Is  it  thru  authority  you  will  gain  understanding, 
or  thru  being  punished  that  you  will  make  ideal- 
ism the  driving  force  of  your  lives?"  To  this  one 
of  the  boys  replied,  "You  already  coerce  us  by 
means  of  your  reasons.  So  why  do  we  stop  at 
other  kinds  of  coercion?" 
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Then  all  the  children  voted  that  they  should  be 
ruled  hereafter  by  authority  and  punishments; 
and  the  first  law  passed  was  that  everybody 
should  work  every  afternoon  an  hour  in  the  gar- 
den or  repairing  the  roads. 

That  afternoon  as  King  Sun  from  up  in  the  sky 
was  watching  the  children  go  out  to  their  work, 
he  saw  the  wooden  box  with  his  old  friend,  the 
King  of  the  Serpents,  inside  of  it.  "Come  out  and 
have  a  talk!"  he  called  down.  But  the  serpent 
answered,  "I  can't  come  out,  friend  Sun,  for  I'm 
locked  in  here.  Please  shine  very  hot  today  so  as 
to  pierce  this  cold  box."  "I'll  do  that !"  answered 
the  Sun,  and  shone  down  so  hot  that  the  poor 
children  could  hardly  stick  to  their  tasks  in  the 
garden  or  repairing  the  roads. 

On  the  next  afternoon  as  the  school  went  out 
to  work  on  the  road  and  garden,  Sun  looked  down 
and  again  espied  his  friend  King  Snake  in  his 
prison.  "Come  out  and  let's  have  a  talk!"  said 
the  Sun.  But  the  snake  only  replied,  "I  can't 
come  out.  Please  shine  even  hotter  today  than 
you  did  yesterday,  so  as  to  pierce  even  this  cold 
box."  So  the  kind  Sun  shone  even  hotter  than 
he  had  shone  on  the  day  before  and  we  regret  to 
say  that  some  of  the  children  seriously  thot  of 
leaving  unfinished  their  tasks  in  the  gardens  and 
at  repairing  the  roads. 

But  on  the  third  afternoon  as  the  school  was 
going  out  upon  the  road  and  into  the  garden,  the 
Sun  looking  down  where  his  friend  King  Snake 
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was  imprisoned,  again  asked  him  to  come  out. 
"No,"  said  the  Snake,  "I  can't  come  out  of  this 
cold  box.  If  you  are  my  friend,  shine  your  very 
hottest  today."  So  the  Sun  shone  down  his  very, 
very  hottest.  He  shone  so  hot  that  the  grass 
turned  brown  at  once,  thinking  midsummer  had 
come  and  had  been  all  condensed  into  one  day. 
He  shone  so  hot  that  forest-fires  started  up  on 
the  mountains.  He  shone  so  hot  that  even  the 
King  of  the  Serpents  was  glad  to  be  inside  of  his 
wooden  box,  and  said,  "This  is  really  a  beautiful 
day!"  But  the  poor  children  working  in  the 
garden  and  repairing  the  road  didn't  think  it 
beautiful  at  all;  and  presently  some  of  them 
threw  down  their  shovels  and  left  their  tasks  un- 
finished. 

Then  the  children  called  a  special  meeting  of 
the  assembly  to  consider  the  industrial  situation, 
in  which  the  whole  question  of  having  authority 
and  punishments  was  brought  up  again.  It  was 
the  stormiest  assembly  ever  held  in  the  history 
of  the  school.  It  lasted  so  long  that,  as  the  Sun 
still  was  shining  his  hottest,  many  of  those  pres- 
ent began  to  leave  the  room,  and  to  go  over  to 
play  with  King  Serpent,  who  told  them  how  fool- 
ish they  were  to  bother  their  heads  about  serious 
matters.  "Why  don't  you  let  others  do  the 
worrying  for  you?"  he  asked.  So  the  children 
said  to  the  head  of  the  school,  "Please  will  you 
settle  the  industrial  situation  and  the  political 
question  for  us,  so  we  can  go  swimming?"  "But 
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if  I  settle  it  for  you,"  asked  the  Head,  "will  you 
agree  to  be  ruled  by  whatever  form  of  govern- 
ment I  establish,  and  do  you  give  up  all  right  to 
complain?"  "We  will  gladly  do  that!"  answered 
the  children,  as  they  started  for  the  swimming 
pool.  Now  the  head  of  the  school  was  really  a 
wicked  and  designing  man,  and  as  soon  as  the 
children  had  thus  agreed  to  his  taking  over  all 
power,  he  issued  a  proclamation  naming  himself 
complete  dictator  over  the  school,  forbidding  the 
assembly  to  meet,  and  promulgating  a  number  of 
bad  and  hateful  laws.  "And  whoever  shall  dis- 
obey these  laws,"  ran  the  proclamation,  "shall  be 
forbidden  to  leave  the  school  grounds." 

Some  of  the  boys  who  had  broken  the  laws 
went  outside  the  grounds.  Immediately  they 
were  given  much  smaller  boundaries,  and  were 
told  that  now  they  must  stay  inside  even  these. 

Two  of  the  boys  who  wanted  to  know  what 
would  happen  if  they  paid  no  attention  to  these 
boundaries,  went  down  the  hill  and  spent  all 
afternoon  in  town.  When  they  returned,  the 
Head  told  them  he  saw  they  would  have  to  be 
restrained  forcibly,  and  he  put  long  chains  and 
padlocks  on  them.  Next  these  boys  got  some  of 
their  friends  to  bring  them  files,  with  which  they 
severed  the  chains  and  freed  themselves ;  but  they 
were  caught  again  and  this  time  the  Head  got 
enough  chains  so  that  if  necessary  he  could  chain 
the  whole  school,  and  he  padlocked  whoever 
showed  signs  of  revolt.  Some  boys  even  secreted 
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files  all  around  the  place,  by  means  of  which  they 
broke  away,  and  then  were  chased ;  so  that  it  was 
a  question  as  to  which  side  was  in  the  end  vic- 
torious. 

Meantime  his  majesty,  the  King  of  the  Snakes, 
was  very  much  amused  at  the  whole  affair,  which 
had  turned  out  so  much  to  his  satisfaction,  and 
he  longed  more  than  ever  for  one  of  his  old-time 
talks  with  King  Sun,  who  always  enjoyed  a  good 
jest.  But  there  was  one  thing  upon  which  King 
Snake  had  not  figured.  When  the  school  became 
so  intent  upon  getting  chained  up  and  escaping 
they  quite  forgot  about  himself.  They  forgot  to 
bring  him  any  food.  And  so,  whether  from 
starvation  or  some  other  cause  his  majesty  be- 
came ill,  took  to  his  bed,  languished  for  a  few 
days  and  died. 

After  that  a  change  came  over  the  whole  school. 
The  Head  resigned  his  autocratic  powers  and  be- 
came as  friendly  with  the  children  as  ever.  And 
the  children  forgot  all  about  the  necessity  of  au- 
thority and  punishments  and  being  just  like 
other  schools,  but  found  that  thinking  out  the 
answers  to  their  own  problems  and  disciplining 
themselves  from  within  could  really  become  very 
interesting,  so  that  again  they  were  happy  as  in 
the  old  days,  and  I  think  much  more  wise. 

So  much  for  the  story.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
rebellion  was  settled  in  due  time  and  the  rule  of 
punishment  adopted  and  followed  ever  since  is 
this:  When  a  boy  does  something  wrong  and  is 
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sent  to  the  headmaster,  the  restriction  set  upon 
him  is  also  put  upon  the  headmaster,  for  if  he's 
so  stupid  as  to  have  to  rely  upon  any  form  of 
punishment  then  he  should  be  punished  too. 

Not  all  the  burden  of  regulating  the  small  af- 
fairs of  conduct  has  to  be  taken  up  in  deliberate 
fashion;  the  collective  unconscious  also  plays  its 
part.  If  a  little  boy  comes  to  the  table  with  his 
hair  unkempt,  his  nails  uncared  for  or  his  clothes 
stained,  the  table  will  generally  object  to  having 
him  sit  with  them  until  he  has  made  himself  pre- 
sentable ;  and  if  this  makes  him  late  for  the  meal 
we  again  object  to  having  him  disturb  us  in  the 
midst  of  our  repast,  and  ask  him  to  wait  until 
the  regular  service  is  over.  Also  we  may  exact  a 
certain  pressure  on  point  of  table  etiquette,  by  in- 
variably urging  a  boy,  voluntarily,  without  threat 
of  compulsion,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  training, 
to  make  due  amends  for  any  act  improperly  per- 
formed. For  example,  W — ,  who  constantly  used 
the  back  of  his  hand  for  a  handkerchief,  always 
was  asked  to  run  to  some  wash  basin  to  cleanse 
the  offending  member.  The  first  effect  of  this 
rule  was  that  whenever  he  (or  V — )  committed 
this  offense,  you  could  see  him  suddenly  check 
himself  with  a  start,  and  without  waiting  for  in- 
structions, rush  off  to  the  lavatory.  Now,  that 
particular  offense  has  died  out  entirely.  Similar- 
ly with  other  matters  of  table  etiquette;  save  in 
the  matter  of  eating  from  the  side  (instead  of 
the  point)  of  a  spoon,  which  is  so  difficult  for 
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a  small  mouth;  we  have  begun  to  notice  that,  in 
many  matters  grown-ups  outside  are  rather  more 
careless  than  are  the  small  citizens  of  Boy  Land. 

Again,  there  was  at  times  much  rivalry  as  to 
who  might  live  in  the  little  cottages  instead  of  in 
the  main  house.  The  work  of  keeping  one's  cot- 
tage in  order  was  not  too  considerable  if  there 
was  only  a  single  occupant.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  more  occupants  there  are  the  more  tempta- 
tion there  is  to  shirk  a  part  of  the  work  and  blame 
the  negligence  upon  one  of  the  other  fellows.  In 
short,  even  apart  from  the  sociability  of  it,  to 
have  room-mates  is  a  privilege,  but  a  privilege 
which  brings  with  it  strong  temptations.  A  fam- 
ily of  congenial  and  conscientious  members  get 
along  very  joyfully,  but  a  family  of  shirkers  find 
themselves  in  hot  water  from  the  start.  Conse- 
quently the  virtues  of  compatibility,  co-operative- 
ness,  and  conscientiousness  are  emphasized  and 
put  at  a  great  premium. 

In  a  sense,  it  might  be  said  that  these  methods 
were  both  authoritative  and  punitive,  but  at  least 
no  emphasis  was  put  upon  authority,  and  the 
child  was  given  to  understand  that  we'd  use  no 
force  under  any  circumstances,  to  back  up  our 
remedial  advice. 

But  it  will  be  asked  whether,  after  so  reducing 
our  punishments,  we  used,  instead,  rewards?  The 
only  way  that  we  come  to  anything  like  rewards 
is  probably  this  way:  That  where  one  gives 
some  deliberate  service  to  a  child  that  one  didn't 
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need  to,  for  instance  when  reading  him  a  story, 
there  it  is  one's  right  to  discontinue  that  if  one 
finds  that  the  child  isn't  appreciating  it.  For  ex- 
ample, they  have  asked  us  to  take  them  out  for  a 
walk,  and  if  when  we  come  back  none  of  them 
thank  us,  then  next  time  they  want  a  walk  we 
say,  "No,  we're  busy,"  and  usually  they  know 
what  it  means  and  they  come  around  and  apolo- 
gize. When  we  have  a  story,  if  there  is  one  boy 
who  raises  a  row  or  is  ungentle  or  does  some  de- 
liberate thing  that  is  manifestly  unkind,  we  just 
simply  stop  reading  and  he  takes,  or  the  others 
give  him,  the  hint.  Or  if  the  whole  class  is  busy 
we  probably  simply  go  out.  In  other  words,  we 
take  the  attitude,  not  that  we  want  to  teach  them 
anything,  but  that  if  we  are  interested  enough  to 
help  teach  them,  that  is  their  privilege  and  we 
simply  deny  them  that  privilege  of  being  in  the 
class.  When  you  take  that  attitude  you  find  it  is 
very  successful. 

We're  reminded  here  of  a  story  Mrs.  Nalder 
told  us  about  Pundita  Ramabai.  When  Mrs. 
Nalder  came  to  Ramabai's  school  she  saw  a  num- 
ber of  girls  sitting  quietly  in  a  row  in  the  room 
near  the  Pundita.  Ramabai  told  her  these  were 
being  punished  in  this  way  for  some  offense. 

Next  day  Mrs.  Nalder  again  saw  the  same  girls 
sitting  as  before,  for  a  new  offense.  Gently  re- 
buking one  of  them  for  being  again  and  so  soon 
delinquent,  she  was  met  by  this  explanation  from 
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the  girl,  "It's  the  only  way  we  know  of,  to  be 
near  her  (Ramabai)." 

To  conclude  our  remarks  on  Boy  Land ;  we  have 
come  to  a  system  which  really  gives  results  of  a 
highly  satisfactory  character.  We  no  longer  tell 
the  boys  that  we  either  have  no  punishments  or 
that  no  authority  is  emphasized,  but  make  it  a 
rule  that  no  punishment  should  be  inflicted  by 
any  one  than  the  writer,  who  puts  upon  himself 
the  restriction  that  when  he  in  any  way  punishes 
or  deprives  the  boy  of  some  privilege,  he  also 
punishes  or  deprives  himself  in  proportionate  or 
even  exactly  the  same  amount.  He  tells  the  boys 
that  this  is  because  whenever  he's  so  lacking  in 
ingenuity  as  to  have  to  manage  them  thru  punish- 
ments then  he  deserves  to  be  punished  as  much 
as  they  do.  The  greatest  reason,  however,  for 
retaining  this  system  is  that  in  practice  it  has 
proved  to  be  better  than  any  other  because  it 
brings  about  such  an  excellent  relationship  be- 
tween the  boys  and  headmaster.  They  no  longer 
feel  that  he  is  a  sort  of  aristocrat  deeming  him- 
self superior  to  them  and  out  of  sympathy  with 
them.  On  the  contrary  he  gets  what  would  be 
called  in  psychological  language  an  excellent 
"transference."  We  have  a  spirit  seen  in  very 
few  schools;  a  spirit  especially  between  head- 
master and  children,  of  as  near  absolute  equality 
as  an  older  person  and  a  younger  person  can  be. 
In  every  way  we  are  absolutely  friends  and 
chums.  If  they  want  to  play  hookey  from  school 
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they  come  to  us  and  ask  us  to  play  hookey  with 
them.  And  if  we're  in  our  office  and  one  of  the 
children  has  taken  half  the  cookies  on  the  plate 
and  put  them  in  his  pocket  he  has  been  known  im- 
mediately to  come  down  and  tell  us  about  it.  You 
see  that  there  really  isn't  very  much  authority  in 
the  attitude  toward  the  children.  And  that  al- 
lows us  to  do  a  great  deal  with  them. 

As  an  example  of  how  our  method  is  worked, 
if  a  boy  is  unmannerly  at  the  table  and  annoys 
everybody  and  has  to  be  sent  away,  either  the 
boy  that  suggested  that  he  go  away,  also  goes 
with  him,  or  we  do.  It  seems  that  in  such  cases 
an  abridgement  of  his  liberty  is  necessary,  other- 
wise it  must  be  an  abridgement  of  the  liberty  of 
others;  but  when  we  arrogate  to  ourselves  the 
right  to  determine  what  is  liberty  and  what  is 
license,  then  we  humiliate  ourselves  by  sharing 
the  penalty.  If  the  child  were  a  mere  infant,  or 
an  idiot,  or  epileptic,  or  otherwise  non  compos 
mentis  in  extreme  degree,  we  should  not  share 
the  punishment  we  gave  in  full  100  per  cent  ratio, 
yet  even  here  lest  we  be  tempted  to  adjudge  into 
this  class  some  who  didn't  really  belong  there, 
we  should  share  to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent  or  so 
of  whatever  we  inflicted ;  and  unless  our  act  were 
that  of  a  prisoner  literally  in  a  physical  prison 
attacking  his  jailer — in  any  other  case  we  feel 
bound  to  penalize  ourselves  if  we  assume  to  pun- 
ish another  person.  In  our  modern  life,  humility 
must  find  a  new  interpretation;  because  as  it  is 
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unfitting  in  the  lowly  to  practice  too  excessive 
humility,  on  the  contrary,  for  those  in  power  or 
in  possession  of  authority  or  leadership  of  any 
kind,  an  attitude  of  humility  in  the  face  of  their 
obligations  is  the  one  thing  that  can  save  them 
from  doing  wrong. 

The  justification  for  this  position  is  to  be  seen 
in  its  results  and  because  the  children  do  clearly 
sense  the  fact  that  we  take  an  attitude  of  humil- 
ity toward  them  which  redeems  us  in  their  eyes 
from  the  fact  of  being  set  up  as  their  master. 
Their  relations  to  us  are  very  different  from  those 
of  the  typical  school-child  and  master;  and  we 
are  able  to  do  vastly  more  with  the  children  than 
a  school-master  who  has  the  usual  conception  of 
discipline  is  generally  able  to  accomplish.  Feel- 
ing only  kindness  toward  us,  they  become  much 
more  suggestable. 

Naturally  such  a  disciplinary  system  as  here 
described  puzzles  the  teacher  whose  chief  con- 
cern is  to  draw  his  check  at  the  end  of  each 
month.  Two,  at  least,  of  our  former  employees, 
we  regret  to  say,  are  going  about  making  the 
most  vicious  attacks  upon  a  system  to  fall  in  with 
which  it  was  beyond  them,  calling  it  names  the 
least  of  which  is  "a  hot-bed  of  anarchy." 

Yet  the  ablest  of  our  masters,  Mr.  Hulverson, 
asks,  rather,  "Why  all  this  argument  about  disci- 
pline and  punishment?  Let's  announce  frankly 
to  the  school  that  there  will  be  no  punishment. 
Discipline  is  only  a  minor  question — a  means  of 
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complementing  poor  teachers.  Why  not  forget  as 
far  as  possible  that  such  a  boresome  subject 
exists  ? 

"Some  regulation  may  be  necessary  to  protect 
property  and  each  other  from  destruction,  but 
no  punishment.  If  we  can't  handle  boys  without 
punishing  them,  let's  admit  defeat  and  send  the 
offenders  away."  (!)  "I  know  that  I  could  op- 
erate successfully  and  happily  on  such  a  basis, 
and  see  no  reason  why  anyone  else  who  really 
knows  his  business  cannot." 

When  it  comes  to  the  question  of  moral  develop- 
ment, we  have  this  fact,  first  of  all,  to  note ;  that 
a  moral  action  is  necessarily  one  performed  with- 
out constraint,  and  that  "will  power"  only  can  be 
developed  by  giving  the  child  the  opportunity  to 
do  right  under  conditions  where  it  would  have 
been  equally  easy  to  have  done  wrong.  Let  us 
suppose  a  man  is  about  to  attack  and  rob  some 
one  upon  the  street,  but  just  as  he  is  about  to 
spring  upon  his  victim  he  suddenly  desists — he 
has  caught  sight  of  a  policeman  commg  for  him 
and  fears  that  he  will  be  seized  and  put  into  pris- 
on. Clearly  his  action  cannot  be  called  a  moral 
one.  Or  we  will  suppose  that  a  little  girl  is  upon 
the  point  of  taking  possession  of  some  pennies 
which  she  sees  upon  her  mother's  dressing  table, 
when,  suddenly,  she  hears  footsteps  approaching 
and  goes  quietly  upon  her  way  without  touching 
the  pennies.  It  was  probably  no  fear  of  punish- 
ment that  made  her  desist,  but  the  fear  of  appear- 
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ing  to  her  mother  as  a  thief,  still  we  cannot  say 
that  her  action,  either,  was  moral. 

It  is  not  mere  physical  punishment  which  has 
bad  effects  upon  a  child,  but  every  form  not  ex- 
cepting even  public  approval  and  contempt.   This 
is  illustrated  very  beautifully  by  Tolstoy  in  a  little 
story  of  his  school  Yasnaya  Polyanna,  a  story 
called  "The  Thief,"  which  is  about  the  theft  of 
some  trifling  articles  from  the  school  room  by 
two  boys  who  were  placarded  by  their  companions 
with  a  sign  bearing  the  word,  "Thief."    The  story 
goes  on  to  tell  of  the  utter  degeneration  of  char- 
acter which  follows  in  these  two  individuals  on 
their  loss  of  self-respect.    But  it  is  true  that  the 
boys  themselves  also  present  to  us  quite  a  prob- 
lem because  it  is  not  natural  to  human  beings  to 
tolerate  one  another's  weaknesses;  and  in  any 
school  you  will  find  a  tendency  of  the  stronger 
and  the  more  able  to  dominate  the  less  able.    We 
have  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  at  institutions 
where  the  principle  of  self-government  is  sup- 
posed to  be  employed  and  usually  I  have  found 
that  its  actual  effect  was  the  creation  of  a  govern- 
ing clique  or  bureaucracy  thru  whom  all  things 
had  to  be  done  and  who  effectually  control  the 
election  of  new  members  of  the  community  to 
positions  of  power.     At  one  institution  we  re- 
member hearing  an  ordinary  boy  citizen  severely 
denounced   by   his   "superior"    because   he   pre- 
sumed to  advocate  some  measure  that  the  gov- 
ernment was  not  in  favor  of.    Did  he  not,  it  was 
asked,  believe  that  the  government  and  officials 
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were  trying  to  do  the  right  thing?  Didn't  he 
believe  that  the  president  was  honest,  etc? 

At  Boy  Land,  last  year,  we  had  a  certain  small 
boy  who  was  given  to  using  abusive  language 
when  sufficiently  provoked,  and  the  older  boys  in 
the  school  decided  to  cure  him  of  this  fault.  They 
teased  him  constantly  and  once  or  twice  every  day 
would  duck  him  into  the  swimming  pool.  Of 
course  the  writer  took  the  side  of  the  boy,  and 
urged  other  small  boys  to  combine  with  him  to 
put  some  restraint  upon  those  stronger  than 
themselves  who  went  beyond  all  bounds  in  their 
eff ort&  to  reform  the  objectionable  one,  but  when- 
ever the  little  fellow  would  bring  up  his  griev- 
ances before  the  public  assembly  of  all  the  citi- 
zens, he  found  that  the  majority  were  inclined 
to  follow  like  sheep,  their  leaders,  and  to  submit 
themselves  without  protest  to  however  tyrannous 
a  government.  Seeing  that  the  results  of  this 
treatment  upon  the  youngster  were  having  a 
distinctly  bad  effect,  that  his  temper,  instead  of 
getting  better,  was  daily  getting  worse,  and  that 
he  was  continually  plotting  acts  of  vengeance 
against  his  tormentor,  the  writer  began  to  con- 
sider whether  the  submerged  class  oughtn't  to 
have  more  than  an  equal  share  of  the  franchise 
and  whether  any  system  of  centralized  control 
was  not  certain  to  end  in  a  tyranny  of  the  most 
able  individuals.  This  brought  us  to  a  peculiar 
political  organization. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  questions  that  here 
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will  occur  to  every  one,  such  as,  "Does  not  the 
liberty  of  one  individual  come  finally  to  the  point 
of  interfering  with  that  of  the  others?"  "Is  it 
possible  to  get  teachers  and  children  in  a  school 
really  to  abide  by  these  principles  of  mutual  tol- 
eration?" And,  finally,  "Won't  such  methods  re- 
quire a  totally  different  equipment  from  that 
which  our  schools  generally  are  able  to  afford?" 
The  apostles  of  freedom  have  too  often  been  very 
loose  of  language  in  defending  their  belief.  They 
often  employ,  for  example,  the  phrase  "absolute 
liberty."  Any  radical,  however,  to  whom  we 
have  ever  talked  admitted  a  qualification  of  this 
language,  saying,  "Of  course  the  liberty  of  one 
must  cease  where  it  commences  to  conflict  with 
the  equal  liberty  of  others." 

As  Mr.  Greenbie  wrote  regarding  the  differ- 
ences of  opinion  between  our  boys,  "More  often 
it  isn't  because  of  jealousy — but  because  one 
makes  a  nuisance  of  himself — that  the  trouble 

begins.  'It's  so  much  quieter  without ,'  they 

will  say.  'Everything  goes  better  when  is 

away.'  This,  it  must  be  seen,  is  in  reality  not 
quarrelsomeness,  but  rather  a  desire  to  eliminate 
those  who  make  for  quarrelsomeness." 

At  the  end  of  one  school  term,  a  new  boy, 
S.,  entered,  whose  language  when  provoked, 
whose  usual  carelessness  of  other  people's  feel- 
ings, etc.,  proved  so  highly  offensive  to  his  play- 
mates, that  a  half-day  scarcely  ever  passed  but 
one  of  them  gave  him  a  ducking  in  the  swimming 
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pool.  There  have  been  other  boys  with  us,  of 
this  same  unfortunate  temperament,  but  S. 
seemed  to  be  peculiarly  fitted  to  be  the  cause  of 
raising  the  question  as  to  whether  citizens  defi- 
cient in  self-control  shouldn't  be  given  opportun- 
ity to  place  themselves  under  the  control  of  au- 
thority, provided  we  (the  older  and  more  ad- 
vanced groups),  safeguarded  their  right  to  out- 
grow and  reject  that  authority  again. 
.  Yes,  always  there  must  be  the  right  to  reject 
authority  we  distrust;  men  should  cease  to  be 
mere  sheep.  In  the  case  of  this  little  boy,  we 
were  just  reaping  the  fruits  now  of  what  the 
father  had  done.  Any  little  friction  that  would 
occur  would  immediately  bring  out  this  boy's 
temper.  The  boys  of  course  wanted  us  to  punish 
him  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  but  we  declined  to  do 
so.  Then  they  asked  if  they  could  take  it  in  their 
own  hands.  We  wanted  to  see  what  they  could 
do;  so  said  "All  right."  Every  time  he  lost  his 
temper  they  ducked  him  in  the  swimming  pool. 
That  went  on  for  several  days  until  finally  one 
day  we  heard  a  terrific  racket  and  discovered  that 
they  had  locked  him  up  in  the  shop  and  that  he 
had  got  an  ax  and  he  was  beating  down  the  door. 
We  went  in  there, — got  in  through  the  window. 
At  first  we  couldn't  talk  to  him  at  all.  Finally 
we  got  him  to  agree  that,  whatever  he  thought 
of  these  boys,  he  and  we  had  always  been  friends 
and  that  he  had  nothing  against  us.  He  was 
very  fond  of  us,  so  we  started  to  talk  a  little  and 
persuaded  him  that  of  course  exactly  what  the 
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boys  were  after  was  to  see  him  act  that  way.  He 
didn't  care  if  it  was.  Finally  we  brought  it  up 
that  he  was  hurting  us  because  it  was  our  door 
and  we  would  have  to  pay  for  it.  That  managed 
to  quiet  him  down.  We  merely  suggested  that 
instead  of  battering  with  the  hatchet  he  should 
at  least  use  the  screwdriver  to  remove  the  hinges 
from  the  door.  In  a  little  time  he  quieted  down 
altogether;  and  we  had  a  long  discussion  after 
that.  He  was  very  unhappy  and  wanted  to  go 
home.  In  accounting  for  this  he  of  course  would 
admit  anything  but  the  fundamental  truth.  He 
said  it  was  because  the  boys  were  always  mean  to 
him  and  "picked  on"  him  before  they  "picked  on" 
anybody  else.  It  was  very  hard  for  him  to  see 
that  if  they  "picked  on"  him,  that  meant  that 
there  was  something  in  him  that  wasn't  quite  so 
likable.  But  in  time  he  did  come  to  this  point. 
After  that  he  improved  quite  rapidly.  We  man- 
aged to  bring  the  other  boys  to  see  that  after  all 
S.  was  a  great  deal  like  an  invalid,  and  that  it 
was  about  time  to  try  some  other  method  than 
teasing  him.  From  such  experiences  as  these  the 
school  as  a  whole  learned;  until  gradually  the 
spirit  of  the  boys  has  become  very  different,  very 
much  more  tolerant  than  at  first.  As  the  new 
boys  come  in  they  gradually  imbibe  the  spirit  of 
the  place. 

Thus  far  we've  told  of  the  scruples  which  the 
faculty  of  the  school  have  put  into  practice, 
against  the  danger  of  too  much  exercise  of  author- 
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ity.  You  have  still  to  learn  to  what  extent  these 
ideas  were  adopted  as  good  by  the  community  at 
large. 

We  think  that  what  made  us  happier  than  any- 
thing in  the  history  of  the  school  was  when,  in 
its  last  year,  the  children  themselves,  taking  note 
of  the  fact  that  we  shared  with  them  any  punish- 
ment we  inflicted,  volunteered  to  adopt  the  same 
system  among  themselves. 

H.,  N.,  and  D.  had  behaved  very  badly  on  a 
trip  to  Los  Angeles  in  the  automobile  with  Mrs. 
Travis.  When  the  matter  was  brought  up  in  as- 
sembly they  only  considered  it  a  great  joke.  In 
accordance  with  our  usual  custom  we  first  ascer- 
tained all  the  facts,  and  next  asked  them  whether 
they'd  not  volunteer  to  make  up  in  some  way  for 
their  delinquency.  Usually  the  children  do  this, 
— for  example,  a  child  who  left  his  room  in  un- 
tidiness would  offer  to  give  half  an  hour  that  day 
to  helping  the  housekeeper,  for  whom  he  had 
made  extra  trouble.  Where  they  thus  admit  their 
fault  and  offer  reparation  and  do  make  such  rep- 
aration, the  unpleasant  subject  of  punishment 
doesn't  come  up.  But  on  the  occasion  we're  dis- 
cussing, the  culprits,  or  at  least  H.  and  N.,  only 
laughed.  After  some  debate,  the  assembly  adopt- 
ed Master  Chrisholm's  resolution  that  until  they 
showed  a  reform  of  conduct  they  should  be  de- 
barred from  all  riding  in  the  auto.  And  then 
happened  the  fine  things, — Eric,  Chrisholm,  John 
and  one  or  two  others  said  that  they'd  take  turns 
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about  sharing  this  penalty  and  staying  home 
when  II.  and  N.  had  to. 

Our  efforts  to  benefit  society  must  always  be- 
gin with  those  who  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale. 
If  even  our  prisons  are  so  hygienic  and  so  regard- 
ed as  training  schools  rather  than  as  places  of 
punishment,  that  life  in  them  is  by  no  means  in- 
tolerable, then  the  lowest  stratum  of  society  who 
keep  out  of  prison  necessarily  must  be  at  least 
as  high  in  its  standard  of  living.  The  old  order 
too  often  attempted  to  improve  society  by  start- 
ing with  its  uppermost  class,  making  wiser  and 
better  its  leaders.  We  must  commence  at  the  other 
end.  We  can  lift  society  only  as  one  can  lift  a 
pile  of  dishes,  by  lifting  the  bottom-most  dish. 

The  fact  that  the  life  of  the  boy  at  Boy  Land 
is  in  accord  with  his  individual  nature  is  develop- 
ing most  happy  results.  David  Starr  Jordan 
once  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  general  cour- 
tesy of  the  boys  and  their  eagerness  to  be  of  serv- 
ice. We  find  that  each  courtesy  leads  to  another, 
and  that  every  kindness  develops  another  kind- 
ness, so  from  day  to  day  the  boys  are  becoming 
thoughtful  and  kind  as  well  as  constructive  and 
possessing  of  initiative. 

Mr.  Greenbie  testified,  "One  of  the  loveliest 
things  at  Boy  Land  is  the  general  good  will  exist- 
ing among  the  boys.  This  is  not  saying  that  they 
have  no  quarrels,  no  bickerings — a  more  lucid 
term,  squabbles.  They  would  be  boys  without 
special  characteristics  were  that  the  case." 
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After  the  final  closing  of  the  school,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1918,  we  took  nine  of  our  boys,  nearly  all 
of  them  under  eleven  years  old,  upon  a  camping 
trip  during  which  they  performed  absolutely  all 
of  the  work,  they  being  divided  into  three  crowds. 
The  porters "  carried  the  luggage  to  and  from 
the  automobile,  made  the  fire,  carried  water,  etc. 
The  cooks  prepared  meals,  the  waiters  did  most 
of  the  odd  chores.  All  of  their  work  they  did 
with  a  spirit  of  willingness  which  certainly  tes- 
tified to  the  merits  of  our  disciplinary,  (or  shall 
we  say  non-disciplining)  system. 

The  Community  of  Boy  Land  is  run  by  volun- 
teers. This  boy  wants  to  be  a  teacher ;  the  other, 
editor,  and  so  down  the  line.  But  in  Boy  Land 
one  can  change  his  position  as  soon  as  he  tires  of 
it  or  yearns  for  another,  provided  he  gets  a  sub- 
stitute who'll  take  his  old  place.  The  boys  get 
their  tastes  of  various  professions  and  in  many 
instances  the  basis  for  their  life  work. 

We  object  to  all  forms  of  terrorism,  because 
they're  inconsistent  with  a  philosophy  which 
teaches  that  the  same  men  whom  we  thus  are  try- 
ing to  frighten,  should  be  taught  that  it's  wrong 
to  act  from  fright.  You  and  we,  meeting  as 
friends  today,  conclude  that  one  oughtn't  to  think 
more  about  material  things  than  the  requirements 
of  health  demand,  since  true  happiness  is  of  the 
mind ;  how  then  can  we,  professing  good  to  man- 
kind, stress  material  power  as  the  means  where- 
by we  shall  coerce  anyone  into  doing  what  is 
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right  and  profitable  in  our  eyes?  If  we  believe 
that  men  act  foolishly  and  wrongly,  in  being  con- 
cerned so  exclusively  with  the  material  side  of 
life,  mustn't  we  avoid  couching  our  appeals  to 
them  in  such  shockingly  material  terms?  It  may 
be,  that  some  persons  are  incapable  of  struggling 
for  years,  alone  and  unostentatiously,  for  civili- 
zation, as  earnestly  as  to  defend  it  when  excite- 
ment fills  the  air,  and  comrades  are  cheering 
them  on.  But  at  least  we  may  urge  the  more 
noble  of  them,  braving  public  opinion  and  even 
the  penalties  prescribed,  to  forbear  resorting  to 
terrorism.  For,  all  pure  bullying  puts  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  voluntary  moral  progress,  and  is 
excusable  only  in  the  least  degree  in  which  it  nec- 
essarily accompanies  society's  effort  to  rid  itself 
of  (not,  to  punish)  harmful  elements.  We  can 
say  from  personal  experience  that:  (1)  punish- 
ments and  rewards  cure  evil  traits  of  character 
only  at  the  cost  of  creating  new  evils  in  the  form 
of  diminished  confidence,  patient  resentment,  ser- 
vility, arbitrary  treatment  of  inferiors,  or  lack 
of  straightforwardness  and  spontaneity.  This 
was  shown  in  children  of  all  races,  types,  and 
ages  with  whom  we've  worked  in  schools  and 
clubs;  and  do  you  claim  that  adults  are  less  in- 
flexible than  children?  (2)  It  is  possible  for  a 
group  of  young  people  to  live  together  agreeably, 
without  the  intervention  of  authority  in  any  cen- 
tralized form,  if  among  them  there  be  a  fractional 
per  cent  of  individuals  exerting  a  sufficient  moral 
influence;  and  is  this  self-controlled  form  of  so- 
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ciety  of  which  children  are  capable,  not  feasible 
for  adults? 

A  reason  for  the  opposition  which  many  people 
have  toward  the  non-punitive  idea  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  they  confuse  not  punishing  with 
not  caring, — they  think  kindness  means  laxness. 
In  this  misunderstanding  our  opponents  are  not 
alone,  for  in  many  of  the  schools  which  have 
taken  up  the  new  idea,  the  faculty  themselves 
have  manifested  the  same  confusion,  so  that  lib- 
erty has  become  bedlam,  and  anarchy  has  degen- 
erated into  chaos.  We've  seen  this  markedly 
demonstrated  in  a  few  of  the  Montessori  schools 
and  in  the  Ferrer  schools;  yet  that's  no  evidence 
of  the  unsoundness  of  Montessori's  or  Ferrer's 
reform,  when  efficiently  carried  out.  In  school 
as  in  public  affairs,  the  "price  of  liberty  is  eternal 
vigilance."  The  Bible  errs,  and  trust  in  it  re- 
tards progress,  when  it  declares  that  to  spare  the 
rod  is  to  spoil  the  child.  But  spare  ourselves, 
and  we  spoil  the  child. 

We  must  reverse  the  ancient  attitude  that  a 
teacher  is  to  be  pardoned  his  arrogance  if  thereby 
he  makes  his  pupils  meek.  We  must  advance  to 
a  refinement  of  the  old  conceptions  of  humility 
as  a  virtue.  It  was  said  "Blessed  are  the  meek, 
for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth."  As  far  as  this 
applies  to  the  individual,  it  may  not  be  so  very 
far  from  the  truth,  because  evidently  those  who 
bow  gracefully  to  the  will  of  the  authority,  who 
stand  out  for  no  rights  of  the  downtrodden,  but 
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who  humbly  "obey  the  law  'and  keep  their  mouths 
shut" — these  persons  are  likely  not  to  get  into 
trouble  very  much  and  upon  the  whole  to  do  very 
well  in  a  material  way.  But  when  we  consider 
docility  in  the  light  of  the  well-being  of  society 
as  a  whole,  we  have  to  take  it  out  of  the  class  of 
virtues  and  call  it  one  of  the  worst  vices.  It's 
thru  the  humility  which  has  been  preached  to  the 
masses,  and  the  docility  which  from  time  im- 
memorial, those  masses  have  so  assiduously  prac- 
ticed, that  the  great  numbers  of  the  people  in  all 
ages  have  been  so  easily  subjected  by  their  rulers. 

The  advantage;  of  the  enthusiasm  of  group  ac- 
tivity isn't  confined  to  the  physical  field,  nor  even 
to  the  intellectual.  A  great  advantage  is  obtained 
when  an  entire  group  can  be  enthused  over  some 
moral  project,  as  each  individual  then  radiates 
to  the  others  somewhat  of  his  own  zeal.  But  we 
must  inculcate  the  readiness  to  endure  lonely  and 
painful  duties,  and  to  volunteer  to  perform  one's 
share  of  the  community's  work.  Boy  Land  was 
founded  upon  voluntarism,  and  in  this  line  it 
achieved  its  greatest  successes. 

Let's  give  an  example  of  how  we  applied  the 
principle.  There  is  a  lot  of  work  to  be  done 
about  the  school  such  as  sweeping  out  the  car- 
penter shop  at  night,  taking  the  toy  boats  out  of 
the  pool,  watering  the  plants  about  the  house  and 
so  on,  all  of  which  is  the  duty  of  no  particular 
individual  but  the  doing  of  which  for  the  com- 
munity is  the  kind  of  service  which  we  want  to 
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train  our  boys  to  undertake.  It  would  be  quite 
possible  simply  to  assign  these  various  jobs  to 
certain  boys  and  see  that  every  boy  had  certain 
public  work  to  do  and  a  supervisor  or  monitor 
to  come  around  and  see  that  it  was  done  properly. 
We  have  thought  it  better,  however,  always  to 
have  fewer  of  these  jobs  of  public  service  than 
there  are  boys  in  the  school,  so  that  not  every 
boy  at  one  time  can  have  the  responsibility  of  do- 
ing something  for  the  community.  On  Sunday 
mornings  a  list  of  the  available  tasks  is  posted 
and  the  assembled  boys  are  asked  if  any  of  them 
will  volunteer  for  the  various  chores.  Then  as 
the  volunteers  appear,  criticisms  usually  are  made 
of  them  by  their  companions.  If  Jimmie  Jones 
says,  "I'll  sweep  out  the  carpenter  shop  this 
week,"  Tommy  Brown  may  jump  up  and  exclaim, 
"You  clean  the  carpenter  shop!  Why,  last  week 
you  had  the  job  of  keeping  the  pool  tidy,  and  look 
at  the  way  you  did  it."  In  this  way  practical 
service  and  not  mere  sentimentalism,  responsi- 
bility and  not  mere  talk,  is  made  an  ideal  of  the 
community. 

Moreover,  the  truly  helpful  man  shows  hu- 
mility by  his  readiness  to  join  in  the  common 
tasks  of  the  community  without  thot  of  his  own 
interest.  By  this  we  don't  mean  the  patronizing 
and  respect-destroying  charity,  nor  reform  for 
the  workers  originating  from  their  employers  or 
from  the  state.  These  are  often  efficient  in  an 
admirable  degree.  Our  feeling  is,  however,  that 
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(since  property  and  the  state  rest  on  force)  even 
this  moderate  introduction  of  the  coercive  prin- 
ciple into  labor,  detracts  from  the  quality  more 
than  enough  to  offset  what  it  adds  to  the  quality, 
of  life.  The  perfection  of  a  coercive  system  is 
seen  in  the  labor  exchanges,  etc.,  in  Germany.  We 
admire  them  as  demonstrations  of  the  best  which 
can  be  done  along  this  line,  but  can't  respect 
them  as  fore-runners  of  the  new  social  order. 
To  the  state-initiated  and  state-controlled  labor 
reforms  of  Germany,  we  prefer  the  autogenous 
co-operative  movements  of  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries, Ireland,  and  elsewhere. 

There's  one  thing  which  we  tried  to  make  clear 
from  the  beginning  of  Boy  Land.  Our  school  was 
not  to  be  called,  and  in  the  common  odious  sense 
of  the  word  it  is  not,  a  philanthropic  institution. 
Charity  is  as  unpleasant  to  the  one  who  gives  as 
to  the  one  who  takes.  As  to  fees,  Boy  Land  was  a 
school  which  realized  that  often  the  things  for 
which  we  pay  most  are  of  least  worth.  Truth  to 
tell,  Boy  Land  depended  neither  on  the  State  nor 
the  parents  for  its  existence,  but  it  did  demand  a 
certain  feeling  of  responsibility  from  the  parents 
or  guardians  who  contributed  children  to  the 
school.  The  majority  of  mothers  who  alone  have 
been  compelled  to  assume  all  the  responsibility 
over  their  children  generally  say  that  a  father  is 
needed  to  supply  the  sterner  training.  And  in- 
deed as  far  as  rational  discipline  is  concerned,  the 
boys  at  this  school  received  a  wholesome  share  of 
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it.  But  undue  severity  had  been  eliminated  by 
calm  judgment. 

Mr.  S.  Greenbie  wrote  in  "Dawn"  on  Affection 
at  Boy  Land,  as  follows : 

"When  parents  finally  consent  to  give  their 
children  into  the  care  of  strangers  they  should 
be  given  some  guarantee  that  they  will  receive 
the  attention  children  by  right  of  being  born  of 
civilized  parents  deserve. 

"Affection  is  a  matter  of  education — it  is  lead 
out  of  us.  So  too  is  brutality.  And  naturally  the 
fond  mother  should  inquire  as  to  how  much  affec- 
tion her  child  will  get  if  entrusted  to  the  master. 
And  she  might  use  this  barometrically.  A  child's 
education  is  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  affec- 
tion it  receives. 

"On  one  occasion,  little  Self-Willed  refused  to 
do  what  was  asked  of  him.  He  insisted  he  wouldn't 
dig.  .  .  Then  I  dismissed  the  others  and  kept  him 
to  the  task,  talking  to  him  all  the  while,  gently, 
and  pointing  out  the  need  of  effort,  self-control, 
etc.,  etc.  When  I  thought  the  lesson  long  enough, 
I  asked  him  if  he  didn't  want  to  quit.  And  hand 
in  hand,  we  made  for  home,  better  friends  than 
ever.  Up  turned  the  little  face  to  me  and  the 
lips  spoke  out :  "You're  my  daddy  now."  I  picked 
him  up,  he  put  his  arms  about  me  and  so  we 
reached  the  cottage. 

"Time  and  again  that  same  refrain  accom- 
panied by  a  kiss  gladdened  a  darker  moment.  Did 
I  deny  that  to  him  ?  Soon  we  were  sitting  on  one 
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chair  talking  reminiscently,  as  though  we  had 
been  brothers  in  some  other  world. 

"When  coming  up  from  dinner,  one  little  fel- 
low said,  'Carry  me  upstairs,  Prince.'  The  others 
soon  made  the  same  request,  piling  pell  mell  upon 
us,  laughing  and  gurgling  in  glee.  At  another 
time,  they  would  put  their  arms  around  us  and 
together  we  would  come  up  the  stairs  from  the 
dining  room. 

"After  having  been  naughty,  one  youngster 
came  up  to  me  with  a  book  to  show  me  something. 
I  took  him  in  my  arms  and  asked  him  to  make 
an  effort  to  become  a  stronger  boy  and  assured 
him  that  we  loved  him  and  would  do  everything 
to  help  him.  'I  love  you  too/  he  answered,  evi- 
dently much  moved  by  my  show  of  affection. 

"Someone  suggested  that  we  go  for  a  moonlight 
ride,  and  immediately,  it  spread  like  wild-fire. 
Nothing  to  do  but  go.  Then  I  decided  to  remain 
to  do  some  work,  but  they  wouldn't  hear  of  it. 
Into  the  Den  they  came,  virtually  dragging  me 
out  by  my  coat  tails.  Then  Prince,  thinking  it 
was  a  partial  show  of  affection  for  me,  and  hav- 
ing enough  to  do  to  stay  home,  went  in.  When 
they  saw  that  they  rushed  in,  clamoring  that  he 
too  come.  Nothing  would  do  but  that  we  both 
come  along.  And  a  jolly  crew  were  we." 


CHAPTER  IX 

Herein  we  endeavor  to  coach  you  in  the  art  of 
Introspection,  the  ninth  ideal  of  our  ethics.  We 
have  spoke  of  the  inferior  type  of  life  which  con- 
sists in  perpetual  worry.  Slightly  better  is  the 
common  person  in  whom  fear  are  more  transi- 
tory states  that  alternates  with  hopes  perhaps 
equally  unfounded.  Sages  since  ancient  days 
have  steered  their  course  between  "the  pairs  of 
opposites"  through  the  practice  of  meditation; 
and  now  comes  the  Freudian  technique  of  dream- 
analysis,  a  more  effective  way  to  reveal  the  un- 
conscious, but  still  reiterating  the  truth  that 
every  one  of  us  needs  to  begin  his  day  with  at- 
tempting to  perceive  and  allow  for  his  own  pas- 
sionate predispositions.  The  altruist  is  however, 
the  only  character  who  can  reach  out  to  purposes 
beyond  himself,  for  those  reserves  of  strength 
needed  to  quite  renounce  all  vanities. 

SECTION  I 

How  bound  we  are,  how  few  escape  the  tangle 
of  greedy  ambition,  few  of  these  are  to  sublimate 
their  grosser  instincts  and  rise  to  self-denying 
heights  can  make  the  further  jump,  and  abide  in 
time  of  strife  by  the  methods  peaceful  moments 
would  have  counselled. 
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But  even  supposing  that  by  the  advance  of  our 
psychology  we  attain  to  that  perfection  of  our  so- 
cial state  wherein  the  humblest  shall  be  educated 
to  themselves  as  now  so  generally  to  the  outer  and 
material  world,  so  that  all  shall  be  well  poised, 
and  even  supposing  that  all  can  be  taught  the 
beauty  of  the  longer  harmonies  of  altruistic  life, 


PRAYER  FLAGS,  DARJEELING  (NEAR  TIBET). 

more  satisfying  to  the  maturing  unconscious  than 
the  jazz  music  of  egoism  appropriate  only  to  im- 
maturity, and  if  so  the  world  be  set  at  outer  har- 
mony, what  then?  What  gain,  if  happiness  be 
relative,  and  only  that  be  priced  which  we  have 
not?  Without  contentment,  life  is  without  value, 
but  having  attained  the  thing  we  want,  content 
for  all  the  world,  will  not  the  world  slide  back 
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into  the  unhappy  state  we  have  today,  where 
only  those  rejoice  who  find  themselves  superior  to 
their  fellows? 

Or  if  it  be  not  so,  and  if  when  once  attained, 
our  happiness  is  to  endure  thru  the  milleniums, 
still  this  earth  shall  not  last  always — at  length 
will  come  the  crack  of  doom,  and  all  must  be  de- 
stroyed, all  to  begin  again  upon  another  world 
in  time,  nor  happiness  be  attained  again  (to  be 
again  destroyed)  save  by  millions  more  of  evolu- 
tionary centuries  of  strife  against  heat  and  frost 
and  rivals. 

So  we  come  finally  to  the  oriental  thot,  the  eter- 
nal wheel  of  things,  good  ending  in  evil,  evil  in 
good,  no  advance  permanent,  but  all  in  circles — 
or  if  we  say  in  spirals,  then  the  spiral  itself  final- 
ly curving  round.  Nor  is  the  Oriental's  solution 
any  solution  at  all — by  (thru  negation  of  desire) 
attaining  to  the  hub  we  cease,  indeed,  to  gyrate, 
but  cut  off  ourselves  from  good  as  well  as  ill.. 

But  say  this  be  the  resolution  to  which  reason 
brings  us  all.  Why,  even  so,  the  ill  is  balanced 
by  the  good.  At  least  the  universal  striving  to- 
ward more  happiness  is  only  futile;  if  its  good 
is  dubious,  yet  that  evil  should  come  out  of  it, 
that  the  striving  should  attain  an  opposite  of 
what  it  seeks,  is  fantastic  to  suppose.  So  that 
finally  things  resolve  themselves  to  this ;  probably 
no  change,  nothing  avails ;  yet  if  there  be  change, 
that  change  must  be  good.  Wherefore  concede  all 
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truth,  hear  all  argument,  yet  hope  on — and  hop- 
ing, strive. 

Pessimism  often  is  a  form  assumed  by  Fear. 
The  .idea  is  Oriental  (tho  western  cults  have 
adopted  it)  that  all  the  seeming  pleasures  of  life 
are  but  Maya**  Illusion**  and  that  true  bliss  is 
obtained  only  by  divorcing  onself  from  Life's 
meshes  entirely,  and  entering  into  the  Nirvana  of 
the  Hindus  or  the  state  of  Bodhisatship  of  Arah- 
atship  of  the  Buddhists,  or  the  equivalent  other 
unions  with  the  Deity  specified  by  such  mystics 
as  the  Sufis.  It's  untrue  that  these  religions  nec- 
essarily regard  existence  itself  as  something  in- 
supportable ;  but  they  do  perceive  that  it  becomes 
insupportable  in  the  degree  in  which  we  let  im- 
patient passion  beguile  us  to  stray  from  the  care- 
free path  of  egoistic  practical  philosophy.  That 
which  has  prevented  these  faiths  appealing  even 
more  widely  than  they  already  do  to  the  common 
sense  of  mankind,  is  that  they  themselves  have 
yielded  to  a  very  great  psychological  weakness  in 
themselves,  namely  inordinate  love  of  Superficial 
Consistency.  Having  laid  their  finger  upon  a 
ci  rtain  class  of  desires  as  being  the  wounds  thru 
which  man's  happiness  bleeds  away,  they  conclud- 
ed that  men  will  be  happy  in  the  degree  that  they 
efface  all  desires.  "Desire,"  say  they,  spelling 
the  word  with  a  capital  D,  "either  is  good  or  else 
bad.  If  it  were  good,  we  couldn't  have  too  much 
of  it;  but  that's  absurd.  Therefore  it's  bad,  and 
we  should  have  none  of  it !  Desire  may  have  been 
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evolved  in  man  because  it  makes  him  fitter  to  cope 
with  competitiors,  but  it  brings  him  not  happi- 
ness but  woe !  Admitted  that  the  wholly  apathetic 
man  soon  would  starve  or  die  of  thirst  or  cold, 
it  would  be  no  matter  tho  he  did ;  for,  what  reason 
have  we  to  believe  that  our  soul  mayn't  be  happy 
except  when  incarnated  in  this  fleshly  body?" 

Maeterlinck  has  written  beautifully  in  a  little 
book  upon  the  subject  of  Death,  to  show  how  un- 
founded is  our  fear  of  it.  While  we  were  in  India, 
our  railroad  carriage  ran  over  the  hind  quarters  of 
a  small  dog.  Altho  the  poor  creature  kept  scream- 
ing most  pitifully,  several  hundred  Hindus  looked 
on  impassively  until  an  Englishman  ended  its 
agony  with  a  bullet  from  his  revolver.  When  we 
related  this  event  to  a  learned  Yogi/  he  praised 
the  unwillingness  of  his  people  to  add  death  to 
the  already  great  suffering  of  the  dog,  because 
"The  instinctive  fear  of  Death,  greater  than  any 
other  fear,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
that  some  echo  of  the  terrific  agonies  in  which  we 
ended  former  incarnations,  remains  with  us  even 
after  a  rebirth."  In  reality,  of  course,  the  in- 
stinct is  accounted  for  much  better  on  the  hypo- 
thesis of  Survival  of  the  Fittest,  since  a  race  of 
animals  which  loved  to  toy  with  Death  wouldn't 
leave  many  representatives  to  inherit  the  trait. 
A  better  argument  could  be  made  out  of  the  fact 
that  life  must  offer  some  inducement  to  the  soul, 
as  a  sort  of  retainer  for  remaining  in  connection 
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with  the  body,  so  that  we  might  suppose  the  soul 
must  find  itself  not  so  happy  elsewhere.  But  such 
an  inducement  need  only  be  illusory,  and,  quite  as 
likely  the  connection  is  purely  mechanical,  in- 
volving no  feeling  at  all.  Priests,  since  before 
the  days  of  ancient  Egypt  or  Babylonia,  have 
frightened  people  with  their  pretended  knowledge 
of  future  damnation  for  unbelievers  and  non-con- 
formists. 

There's  one  religion — Buddhism — which  right- 
ly or  wrongly,  the  occidental  mind  habitually  as- 
sociates with  pessimism.  We  shall  have  much  to 
say  in  this  chapter  about  meditation.  It  may  be 
in  place  therefore  to  tell  something  here  of  this 
religion,  in  which  formal  meditation  has  so  im- 
portant a  place. 

It  was  in  Japan  that  we  first*  visited  an  old 
Buddhist  temple,  the  "Kasuga  no  Miya."  You 
can  scarcely  conceive  how  impressive  these  things 
are.  We  had  always  thought  of  a  temple  as  a 
sort  of  pagan  church.  In  actual  size,  the  build- 
ings of  a  temple  aren't  much  larger  individually 
than  some  of  our  churches,  but  they  look  positive- 
ly vast  as  they  tower,  in  their  strange  architec- 
ture, far  above  the  low  buildings  of  the  town; 
and  moreover,  they  are  secluded  in  their  own 
parks,  and  in  each  park  is  not  one  building,  but 
a  whole  group  of  them.  Their  fantastic,  tho  beau- 
tiful style,  too,  and  the  fact  that  such  large  struc- 
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tures  are  made  wholly  of  wood,  increases  your 
sense  of  awe  in  their  presence. 

When  the  Catholic  missionaries  first  came  into 
contact  with  this  "idolatry,"  they  concluded  that 
the  devil  himself  had  instigated  their  worship,  so 
much  do  its  forms  mimic  their  own.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  altar  is  much  the  same,  save  that  the 
image  of  Christ  is  here  replaced  by  that  of  Bud- 
dha. But  the  temple  is  much  more  an  open-air  af- 
fair, only  one  wall  being  continuous,  and  between 
a  low  railing  and  this  wall,  one  whole  side  of  the 
temple  is  given  over  to  the  altar  and  its  appurte- 
nances. 

Of  course,  there  are  no  seats  anywhere;  the 
worshippers  kneel  or  squat  upon  the  matted  floor 
(you  have  to  leave  off  your  shoes  when  you  enter) 
and  on  their  side  of  the  rail,  the  priests  also  squat. 
Several  of  these  were  carrying  on  the  service  in 
this  temple.  Before  each  one  was  a  low  table  of 
lacquered  wood,  upon  which  lay  his  sacred  book. 
The  nearest  one  to  us  punctuated  his  prayers 
with  clacking  together  two  resonant  pieces  of 
wood,  and  occasionally  struck  a  gong.  Sometimes 
he  alone  spoke,  but  usually  the  whole  crowd  to- 
gether sung  their  chant,  in  a  strange  intonation 
that  gave  us  the  sense  of  assisting  at  some  event 
not  more  mysterious,  than  tremendous,  in  its  im- 
port. None  of  the  worshippers  appeared  to  re- 
sent or  even  notice,  our  presence.  They  constant- 
ly entered  in  ones,  twos  and  threes,  knelt  before 
the  altar,  tossed  coins. over  the  railing,  breathed 
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the  incense  and  gazed  upon  the  beauties  of  the 
place,  and  passed  out  again. 

Mrs.  Sever  and  the  writer  now  visited  another 
Buddhist  temple,  the  buildings  of  which  strag- 
gled among  the  pine  trees  on  a  wooded  hillside. 
This  sacred  place  is  very  old  and  very,  very  beau- 
tiful; it  is  called  Kiyomitzu-Dera.  There  seems 
to  be  absolutely  no  rhyme  nor  reason  to  the  lay- 
out of  its  buildings,  yet  you  feel  that  nothing 
could  have  been  different  without  impairing  its 
beauties.  On  this  same  day  we  also  visited  the 
Eikiwan-do,  (a  Buddhist  temple)  and  the  Nauzen- 
gu  temple.  On  the  day  following  we  went  thru  the 
oldest  Buddhist  temple  in  Japan,  Horinja,  Ya- 
mato.  There  are  two  wide  parkways  through  its 
grounds.  The  place  was  built  by  an  ancient  prince 
who  became  converted,  turned  priest,  and  im- 
ported Buddhism,  Buddhist  monks,  and  architects 
and  artisans  from  Korea,  about  600  A.  D.  Many 
of  the  images  here  were  imported  at  that  time, 
and  are  without  date.  But  everywhere  we  go  in 
this  country,  age  is  measured  in  centuries. 

We  thoroly  inspected*  the  beautiful  temple 
which  stands  in  the  very  center  of  Kyoto,  and 
of  which  the  buildings  are  the  most  splendid  of 
any. 

You  are  shown  about  these  places  by  small, 
shrivelled,  be-slippered  monks,  whose  insignifi- 
cant aspect  is  in  contrast  with  the  glories  of  the 
shrines  they  serve.  The  altar  adornments  often 
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are  priceless.  In  the  center,  is  a  figure  of  Buddha 
which  may  be  hundreds  of  years  old;  sometimes 
it's  disclosed,  sometimes  hidden,  often  it  is  set 
back  in  a  sort  of  shrine,  illuminated  by  a  half- 
light  and  enwrapt  in  a  great  silence.  Upon  the 
altar  stand  two  huge  sacred  lotus-plants,  ham- 
mered out  of  brass — or  a  lotus  plant  upon  one  side 
may  be  flanked  by  a  beautiful  candlestick  on  the 
other.  Sometimes  in  front  of  the  figure  will  be 
vessels  piled  high  with  apples,  sweet  cakes,  and 
other  offerings  for  the  god.  Money  gifts  are 
thrown  upon  the  floor,  or  into  a  large  wooden  box. 
for  no  "collection"  is  taken  up.  If  there  is  any 
lattice  work  in  the  vicinity,  it  most  likely  will  be 
covered  completely  with  pieces  of  tissue  paper 
rolled  up  and  tied  to  it,  on  each  paper  a  prayer. 
When  the  worshippers  are  thru  praying  to  the 
god,  they  announce  the  fact  to  him  by  swinging  a 
heavy  cord  against  a  deep-toned  gong. 

But  to  return  to  the  monks ;  in  the  early  morn- 
ing you'll  see  numbers  of  them  strolling  thru  the 
street,  garbed  in  gray  kimonos  and  big  Japanese 
inverted-bowl  hats.  They  look  straight  in  front 
of  them,  paying  as  little  attention  to  other  peo- 
ple, as  others  do  to  them,  and  uttering  a  peculiar 
plaintive  chant.  They  are  begging  for  rice. 

At  other  times,  you'll  see  the  same  men  in  dif- 
ferent kimonos  and  dignified  tall  fez-like  hats; 
their  ceremonial  costume. 

We  went  to  see  one  of  the  biggest  statues  of 
Buddha's  head  in  all  Japan.  Here,  370  years  ago, 
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had  been  an  unparalleled  statue  of  bronze,  but 
when  it  had  been  standing  only  20  years,  an  earth- 
quake had  destroyed  it.  Now  it  is  replaced  by  a 
grotesque,  tremendously  big  and  curious  head 
made  of  boards  and  painted. 

Outside  stands  a  whopping  big  bronze  bell, 
which  you  don't  ring  by  a  clapper,  but  by  swing- 
ing against  it  a  big  log  that's  suspended  by  ropes. 
The  reverberations  of  the  bell  strike  upon  your 
ear  as  you  stand  before  the  Buddha  (Diabutsu 
Kyoto). 

On  November  12  we  descended  from  our  ricki- 
shas  before  another  temple  gate.  Before  us, 
across  a  spacious  gravelled  courtyard,  towered 
imposingly  the  largest  wooden  building  in  the 
world,  Japanese  in  style,  of  massive  timbers. 
From  the  steps  we  could  see  the  altar  illuminated 
with  candles  and  piled  high  like  a  lunch-counter 
with  offerings  of  fruit.  But  once  within,  our  eyes 
were  spell-bound  by  that  stupendous  pile  of 
bronze,  the  largest  of  all  existing  Buddhas  in 
Japan.  The  seated  figure  is  60  feet  high,  and  the 
face  is  16  feet  across  the  cheeks.  It  is  not  so 
handsome  as  the  one  at  Kamakura,  nor  can  you 
get  off  far  enough  to  find  a  proper  perspective; 
but  the  barbaric  construction  of  the  temple  and 
the  massiveness  of  the  idol,  have  an  awe-inspir- 
ing effect. 

On  Wednesday,  November  23,  we  were  in  Can- 
ton. The  local  temple  of  the  500  genii  is  Bud- 
dhistic, the  "genii"  being  all  sundry  varieties  of 
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Buddha,  such  as  family  Buddha,  fighting  Buddha, 
etc.  The  place  of  honor  was  occupied  by  a  statue 
of  the  popular  Emperor  Chiney,  behind  whom 
were  three  of  his  wives.  Hard  by  was  a  statue 
of  Marco  Polo,  who  is  looked  upon  as  having  done 
much  for  China. 

We  found  temples  of  this  religion  as  far  south 


LAMAS  AND   LAMA  TEMPLE,   PEKIN. 

as  Java  (particularly  the  Chandi  Mendoet  and 
extraordinary  Boro-Boedoer)  and  in  Ceylon. 
Here,  after  an  ocean  swim  and  a  boat  ride,  the 
writer  was  taken  to  see  a  little  Buddhist  temple 
in  a  grove  of  cocoanut  trees.  It  contained  inter- 
esting pictures  illustrating  the  life  of  Buddha,  of 
which  every  other  picture  showed  him  talking  to 
kings,  queens,  Brahmins  and  "the  upper  classes" 
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generally.  This  was  in  keeping  with  the  miser- 
able, fawning  character  of  these  people,  illus- 
trated by  my  guide  and  the  priests  at  this  very 
time,  and  by  everyone  else  around  Colombo. 
About  all  you  hear  from  morn  to  night  from 
these  contemptible  sycophants  is  "master!  Yes, 
master;  Master,  pleased  to  give  little  tip  to  boy 
for  brushing  speck  of  dust  from  master's  door- 
step." I  think  we  all  like  the  "boy"  whom  we've 
taken  to  look  after  us  on  our  journey  North, 
chiefly  because  he  stands  up  straight  and  isn't 
oily. 

Buddhist  monks  dress  in  gorgeous  yellow.  We 
saw  many  when  we  reached  the  lovely  and  spa- 
cious mountain  resort  of  Kandy.* 

December  11  we  spent  here.  First  thing  we 
did  was  to  see  where  they  kept  a  precious  relic, 
a  tooth  of  Buddha,  said  to  be  two  inches  long  by 
one  inch  thick. 

On  the  thirteenth  we  arrived  at  the  quietest 
spot  in  all  the  world,  a  beautiful  green  wilderness 
where  only  birds  are  heard — the  site  of  an  ancient 
city  where  once  six  million  (6,000,000)  people 
are  said  to  have  lived — a  city  bigger  than  London ! 
It  measured  24  miles  by  24  miles.  A  section  16 
by  2  miles  was  given  over  entirely  to  monks, — 
and  a  section  2  by  2  miles  to  the  kings.  It's  the 
last  two  sections  that  afford,  of  course,  the  beauti- 
ful ruins  that  render  our  visit  worth  while. 
Every  hill,  every  mound  of  earth  hereabouts,  was 


•December  9.   1915. 
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a  temple  or  a  palace ;  and  every  hollow,  a  bathing 
tank. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  we  saw 
yesterday  was  a  square  depression  into  which  the 
monks  used  to  descend  to  meditate.  Around  the 
periphery  were  steps  and  seats;  and  below  these 


LOOKING    ACROSS    LOTUS-POND    TO    TOPE    WHERE    STOOD 
BO-TREE   UNDER   WHICH   BUDDHA   RECEIVED    ENLIGHTEN- 
MENT;   BUDDH-GAYA. 

lay  a  placid  mirror  of  water,  in  which  the  meditat- 
ing monks  beheld  the  reflections  of  their  own 
faces. 

The  most  celebrated  features  of  this  place  are, 
however,  the  dagobas,  conical  or  pyramidal 
mounds  built  over  some  relic  of  Buddha.  One 
of  them  contains  more  bricks  than  the  whole  city 
of  Chichester. 
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This  interior  region  of  Ceylon  is  mountainous 
and  very  beautiful.  It's  one  of  the  oldest  haunts 
of  Buddhism,  and  clings  to  that  faith  altho  India 
proper  has  gone  back  to  Hinduism. 

Thru  an  interpreter  we  had  a  most  interesting 
long  talk  with  the  local  high  priest.  We  com- 
menced telling  him  how  interested  we  had  been 
in  the  impressive  temples  of  Japan  and  the  ruins 
of  the  former  splendors  of  Anuradhapura  (which 
once  was  a  city  large  as  London!)  ;  and  then  told 
how  we  meant  to  apply  some  new  ideas  they'd 
given  us  to  our  school  in  California,  "Boy  Land." 
We  also  told  him  quite  a  bit  about  Boy  Land.  He 
in  his  turn,  talked  for  over  half  an  hour  upon  the 
essential  principles  of  Buddhism,  then  took  us 
around  to  see  his  collection  of  curiosities  and 
gifts.  He  is  a  native,  who,  tho  he  lives  in  the 
simplest  fashion  imaginable,  is  quite  well  to  do, 
and  spends  his  own  money  in  the  relief  of  suffer- 
ing and  in  rebuilding  the  decayed  dagoba  and 
temple  which  have  been  put  in  his  charge. 

We  intimated  to  him  that  we  should  be  glad 
to  make  a  reasonable  cash  donation  for  the  aid 
of  his  work  if  he  could  see  his  way  clear  to  donate 
to  our  own  institution  some  of  the  more  shop- 
worn of  the  trinkets  which  littered  up  his  place. 
He  was  unable  to  give  us  any  large  statues,  but 
he  let  us  take  a  small  stone  figure  of  the  fourth 
century  B.  C.,  and  of  his  own  initiative,  presented 
us  with  some  coins  of  equal  age  and  a  handsome 
book  in  Pali  containing  the  first  teachings  of 
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Buddha  after  that  teacher's  great  enlightenment. 
We  also  got  two  other  books,  400  to  450  years 
old.  Mrs.  Seaver  found  a  wonderful  brass 'tray. 
Next  morning  we  visited  the  temple  of  the 
sacred  Bo  tree,  which  tree  is  sprung  from  a 
branch  of  that  under  which  sat  the  Buddh  when 


IN  CAVE  TEMPLE,  ELLORA. 

he  received  enlightenment,  and  which  seems  to 
have  a  pretty  authentic  history  for  well  over 
two  millenniums.  It's  probably  the  oldest  known 
living  tree  of  its  kind. 

One  of  the  local  dagobas  was  built  by  a  king 
who,  'being  at  war  with  a  neighbor,  said  to  his 
friend  the  enemy  king:  "Bill,  it's  a  shame  that  so 
many  thousands  of  innocent  (tho  stupid  enough 
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to  be  patriotic)  soldiers  should  be  killed.  Let's 
you  and  I  fight  the  thing  out  in  single  combat!" 
The  other  king  said:  "All  right."  So  they 
fought;  and  of  course  the  good  king  won.  He 
not  only  built  this  dagoba  to  Buddha;  but  he 
built  his  fallen  enemy  one  first-class  tombstone, 
as  consolation  for  being  killed.  We  do  hope  the 
fallen  monarch  appreciated  this  tribute;  and  still 
more,  do  we  hope  that  the  day  may  come  when 
Kaisers  and  Czars  and  others  may  settle  their 
disputes  upon  this  precedent. 

Among  the  most  interesting  things  we  saw  in 
India  were  the  caves  of  Ellora.  Large  Brahman, 
Buddhist  and  Jain  temples  were  cut  out  of  the 
granite  of  the  hillside  in  "relief,"  the  newest  be- 
ing some  700  years  old.  It's  curious  each  religion 
should  have  vied  with  the  others  in  that  way. 

SECTION  2 

The  pessimism  of  the  adult  is  the  adult,  chronic, 
and  less  wholesome  manifestation  of  childish  cry- 
ing. The  instinct  of  a  child  to  cry  when  in  trouble 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  those  children  who 
cried  brought  their  father  or  mother  to  help  them 
ward  off  or  escape  from  dangers,  (e.  g.,  snakes, 
wild  animals  and  other  enemies)  to  which  the 
not-crying  children  easily  fell  victim. 

After  the  helplessness  of  childhood  is.  out- 
grown, crying  falls  into  disuse,  and  is  suppressed 
by  feelings  of  shame  before  what  Hood  calls 
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"that  worst  of  tyrants,  an  usurping  crowd."  Re- 
cently while  visiting  an  English  Hospital  for 
wounded  soldiers  in  Petrograd,  Russia,  the  direc- 
tress pointed  out  to  us  that  the  freedom  with 
which  the  Russians  compared  with  English  sol- 
diers gave  way  to  tears,  facilitated  their  recovery. 

Their  close  affinity  with  the  much  discussed 
emotions,  has  prevented  more  specific  study  of 
moods.  According  to  Tichner  they're  weaker 
emotive  consciousness — cheerfulness  "represents" 
the  emotion  of  joy. 

Mood  is  perhaps  the  actual  functional  expres- 
sion of  a  temperament. 

McDougal  seems  to  think  moods  much  the  same 
as  emotions — e.  g.,  joy.  He  talks  also  of  the  feel- 
ing-tone of  an  emotion.  With  him  sentiments  are 
complex.  There  are  more  suicides  in  weather 
which  would  seem  to  provoke  joyous  moods.  But 
also  more  in  Germany  than  elsewhere, — a  coun- 
try of  phlegmatic  temperament. 

We  have  spoken  a  great  deal  of  instincts.  Yet 
one  of  the  difficult  problems  of  psychology  today 
is  to  define  just  what  reality  corresponds  to  the 
term. 

The  following  history  of  the  development  of 
definitions  of  instincts  is  from  the  article  by  A.  L. 
Packard*  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Americana,  Edi- 
tion, of  1904-5,  Vol.  8.  "Descartes  believed  that 
animals  are  automata.  .  .  .  Favre  and  Was- 
mann  claim  that  instincts  are  special  innate  or 


*Late  Professor  of  Zoology  at  Brown  University. 
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natural  propensities  'transcending  the  general  in- 
telligence, or  experience  of  the  creature.' 

"Erasmus  Darwin  held  that  instincts  were  the 
result  of  imitation  by  young  animals  of  the  ac- 
tions of  their  parents.  This  view  .  .  .  held 
by  Wallace  .  .  .  Eimer  claims  the  power  of 
rapid  learning  has  played  a  part  in  the  evolution 
of  certain  instincts.  .  .  .  Lamark  practically 
regarded  the  lower  animals  as  automata,  but  in 
.  .  .  those  with  a  nervous  system  we  have  in- 
stinct. 'Instinct  in  animals  is  an  inclination  in 
that  from  sensations  .  .  .  the  animal  is  im- 
pelled to  act  without  the  participation  of  any  thot 
or  any  act  of  the  will/  .  .  .  The  same  instinct 
(is)  'perpetuated  from  generation  to  generation' 
without  offering  any  notable  variation,  so  long 
as  it  does  not  suffer  change  in  the  circumstances 
essential  to  the  mode  of  life."  .  .  .  and  he 
states  that  in  birds  and  mammals  instinct  is 
variable. 

"Darwin  .  .  .  adds  that  'a  little  dose  .  .  . 
of  judgment  or  reason,  of  ten  comes  into  play  even 
in  animals  low  in  the  scale  of  nature'  .  .  . 
habitual  action  may  be  inherited,  whence  .  .  . 
'the  resemblance  between  what  originally  was  a 
habit  and  an  instinct  becomes  so  close  as  not  to 
be  distinguished.'  .  .  .  Herbert  Spencer  de- 
fines it  as  compound  reflex  action,  and  also  as  'a 
kind  of  organized  memory'  arguing  that  instinc- 
tive actions  grow  out  of  reflex,  and  in  time  pass 
into  intelligent  acts.  Romanes  defines  instinct  as 
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'reflex  action'  into  which  there  is  imported  the 
element  of  consciousness." 

C.  G.  Romanes  in  the  9th  Edition  of  Encyclo- 
paedia Brittanica  says:  "Instinct  is  a  generic 
term  comprising  all  those  faculties  of  mind  which 
lead  to  the  conscious  performance  of  actions  that 
are  adaptive  in  character  but  pursued  without 
necessary  knowledge  of  the  relation  between  the 
means  employed  and  the  ends  attained.  .  .  It 
seems  necessary  to  assume  that  instinctive  be- 
havior, including  the  stimulation  by  which  it  is 
initiated  and  conditioned,  affords  that  naive 
awareness  which  forms  an  integral  part  of  what 
may  be  termed  the  primordial  tissue  of  experi- 
ence .  .  that  given  in  the  Dictionary  of  Philosophy 
and  Psychology  may  be  accepted;  'An  inherited 
reaction  of  the  sensori-motor  type,  relatively 
complex  and  markedly  adaptive  in  character,  and 
common  to  a  group  of  individuals.'  Instinctive 
behavior  thus  depends  solely  on  how  the  nervous 
system  has  been  built  thru  heredity."3 

William  James  :  'Professor  Preyer  divides 
the  movements  of  infants  into  impulsive,  reflex, 
and  instinctive.  By  impulsive  movements  he 
means  random  movements  of  limbs,  body,  and 
voice,  with  no  aim,  before  perception  is  aroused. 
Among  the  first  reflex  movements  are  crying  on 
contact  with  air,  sneezing,  snuffling,  snoring, 
sighing,  sobbing,  gagging,  vomiting,  hiccough- 
ing, starting,  moving  the  limbs  when  tickled, 
touched,  or  blown  upon,  etc. 


'Quoted   from   article   by   C.    Lt    Morgan    in    llth   Edition   of  the  Bri- 
tannica.      4Wm.   James,    Principles   of   Psychology,   vol.   2.  pp.    403,   404. 
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According  to  James:5 

"Instinct  is  usually  defined  as  the  faculty  of 
acting  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  certain  ends, 
without  foresight  of  the  ends,  and  without  pre- 
vious education  in  the  performance."  .  .  .  "Reason 
per  se  can  inhibit  no  impulses  .  .  .  Reason  may, 
however,  make  an  inference  which  ivill  excite  the 
imagination  so  as  to  let  loose  the  impulse  the 
other  way.  .  .  . 

"Two  .  .  .  principles  may  come  into  play  .  .  . 

1.  Of  the  inhibition  of  instincts  by  habits;  and 

2.  Of  the  transitoriness  of  instincts. 
"Professor  Preyer  gives  a  full  account.     Herr 

Schneider  does  the  same.  ...  I  will  base  my  .  .  . 
statement  on  theirs. 

Sucking  .  .  .  Biting  .  .  Cheiving  and  grinding 
the  teeth;  licking  sugar;  making  characteristic 
grimaces  .  .  spitting  out .  .  .  Clasping  .  .  .  attempts 
to  grasp  .  .  .  Pointing  at  .  .  .  making  a  peculiar 
sound  expressive  of  desire  .  .  .  Carrying  to  the 
mouth  .  .  .  function  of  alimentation  .  .  .  Crying 
.  .  .  smiling  .  .  .  protrusion  of  the  lips  .  .  .  Turning 
the  head  aside  as  a  gesture  of  rejection,  a  gesture 
usually  accompanied  with  a  frown  and  a  bending 
back  of  the  body,  and  with  holding  the  breath  .  .  . 
Holding  head  erect.  Sitting  up.  Standing.  Loco- 
motion .  .  .  Muscular  contractions  pressing  down- 
wards .  .  .  instinct  to  creep  .  .  .  Climbing  .  .  . 
Vocalization  .  .  .  instinct  to  imitate  sounds  .  .  . 
Imitation  .  .  .  imitating  gestures  .  .  .  Emulation 


Mames — Principles  V.   2,   Ch.   24,   p.  303. 
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or  Rivalry  .  .  .  Pugnacity;  anger;  resentment  .  .  . 
Sympathy.  The  hunting  instinct  .  .  .  Fear  .  .  . 
Strange  men  and  strange  animals  .  .  .  excite  fear 
Black  things  .  .  .  dark  places  .  .  .  high  places  .  .  . 
agoraphobia  .  .  .  Appropriation  or  acquisitive- 
ness .  .  .  envy,  or  jealousy  .  .  .  Kleptomania  .  .  . 
Constructiveness  .  .  .  Play  .  .  .  Curiosity  .  .  .  So- 
ciability and  Shyness  .  .  .  Secretiveness  .  .  .  Clean- 
liness .  .  .  Modesty,  Shame  .  .  .  Love,  Jealousy, 
Parental  Love. 

In  general,  their  survival  value  to  the  species 
when  once  they've  been  produced  by  mutation, 
accounts  for  the  existence  even  of  self-denying 
instincts  (as  mother-love,  or  tendency  of  the 
strong  in  some  animals  to  protect  the  weak  mem- 
bers of  the  herd,  or  to  stand  sentry  or  other 
mutual  aid).  But  that  a  mutation  in  instincts 
may  at  other  times  prove  disastrous  is  shown  by 
the  black  fox  nearly  extinct  because  of  its  in- 
stinct to  bury  its  young  when  frightened. 

Agreeing  with  James  in  their  fundamental 
conception  are  Judd,  Wallace,  and  McDougal.  The 
latter's  statement  of  instincts  is  practically  a  put- 
ting back  into  working-order  of  the  old  faculty- 
psychology  based  upon  Locke's  and  Wolff's  divi- 
sion of  the  mind  into  compartments  called  "Mem- 
ory," "imitation,"  etc.  McDougal  distinguishes 
three  stages  in  instinctive  response:  Cognitive, 
Affective,  and  Active.  In  a  manner  we  shall  dis- 
cuss in  another  lesson,  he  connects  instincts 
closely  with  emotion.  Sometimes  however,  an 
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emotion  running  thru  a  "sympathetic"  herd  will 
be  interpreted  falsely  as  an  instinct. 

Angel  makes  the  distinction  that  instincts  pro- 
per rise  into  consciousness;  but  reflexes  general- 
ly not. 

Wilbur  in  a  paper  in  1908,  Minor,  Lipps,  and 
Stumpf,  all  had  dealt  with  the  problem  of  what 
a  complex  is,  to  which  we  react;  and  whether 
biologically  and  physiologically  the  same. 

Woodworth  lists  alertness,  etc.,  with  the  other 
reactions  which  all  fail  to  fit  into  sensationalism, 
also  reactions  to  size,  shape,  pleasantness,  etc. 

Baldwin,  "G.  F.  S."  and  Morgan,  in  J.  M.  Bald- 
win's Die.  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  1901, 
Vol.  1,  say,  "Instinct  ...  an  inherited  reaction  of 
the  sensori-motor  type,  relatively  group  .  .  .  This 
definition  makes  instinct  a  definitely  biological, 
not  a  psychological  conception.  No  adequate 
psychological  definition  of  instinct  is  possible, 
since  the  psychological  state  involved  is  exhausted 
by  the  terms  sensation  (and  also  perception).  In- 
stinct-feeling, and  impulse  .  .  .  instinct  ...  is 
highly  adaptive  and  relatively  complex  .  .  in- 
stincts may  involve  a  high  degree  of  conscious- 
ness, with  attention,  and  also  .  .  secondary-auto- 
matic acts  exhibit  .  .  .  progressive  conative  deter- 
mination. 

"  'Lapsed  Intelligence'  .  .  .  theory  is  held  by 
Wundt,  Eimer,  Cope,  etc.  A.  .  .  point  of  view  .  .  . 
according  to  which  accommodations  of  all  kinds, 
whether  intelligent  or  organic,  may  serve  to  sup- 
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plement  incomplete  endowment  and  so  keep  a 
species  alive  until  variations  are  secured  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  instinct  relatively  independent 
(Ld.  Morgan,  Baldwin,  Gross  and  Stout). 

"Wasmann  . .  .  divides  instinctive  actions  under 
2  groups,  (1)  those  which  immediately  spring 
from  the  inherited  dispositions;  (2)  those  which 
.  .  .  proceed  .  .  .  thru  the  medium  of  sense  experi- 
ence .  • .  .  By  using  the  term  instinctive  in  both 
its  strict  and  its  wider  significance,  Wasmann  in- 
cludes under  it  the  whole  range  of  animal  be- 
havior." 6 

"Lloyd  Morgan  also  says :  'It  is  a  bit  of  animal 
automatism  not  necessarily  involving  more  than 
the  lower  brain  centers'  but  .  .  .  accompanied  by 
a  consciousness  in  a  broad  sense.  'The  role  of  con- 
sciousness in  a  chick's  pecking  is  to  select  the  ade- 
quate responses  and  to  steady  muscular  mechan- 
ism to  its  work.'  "  *  *  In  his  article  in  the  Britan- 
nica  (llth  edition)  Morgan  argues:  "By  the  pa- 
tient study  of  ...  chicks,  pheasants,  ducklings 
and  moor-hens,  it  can  be  ...  ascertained  that 
such  modes  of  activitiy  as  running,  swimming, 
diving,  preening  the  down,  scratching  the  ground, 
pecking  at  small  objects,  with  the  characteristic 
attitudes  expressive  of  fear  and  anger  are  so 
far  instinctive  as  to  be  definite  on  their  first  oc- 
currence .  .  .  The  instincts  of  nest-building,  in- 
cubation and  the  rearing  of  young  .  .  .  are  .  .  . 


"Morgan's    Article   in   Encyclopedia   Britannica    llth   Ed.    (1910). 
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founded  on  an  hereditary  basis  . .  .  The  impulse  to 
migrate  appears  to  be  instinctive  .  .  . 

Dr.  G.  W.  and  Mrs.  Peckham  "on  the  ...  in- 
stincts of  the  solitary  wasps  .  .  .  enumerate  the 
following  primary  types  of  instinctive  behavior; 
the  manner  of  attacking  and  capturing  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  prey  which  alone  affords  the 
requisite  presentation  to  sense ;  the  manner  of  con- 
veying the  prey  to  the  nest ;  the  general  style  and 
locality  of  the  nest;  the  method  and  order  of 
stocking  the  nest  with  food  for  the  unseen 
young." 

Morgan  concludes:  "The  initiative  act  is  it- 
self instinctive."  .  .  (in)  "that  the  presentation 
to  sight  or  hearing  calls  forth  a  mode  of  behavior 
of  like  nature  to,  or  producing  the  results  of,  that 
which  affords  the  stimulus. 

Prof.  A.  S.  Packard,  in  his  article  in  the  Amer- 
icana (1904-1905)  defines  "instinctive  acts"  as 
"those  physiological  activities  in  which  mind  or 
consciousness  is  involved.  Instincts  may  be  re- 
garded as  intermediate  between  simple  physiolog- 
ical or  reflex  actions  and  acts  of  reason  exhibited 
by  man.  .  .  . 

"Loeb  regards  instincts  as  inherited  reflexes 
so  purposive  and  so  complicated  .  .  .  that  nothing 
short  of  intelligence  and  experience  could  have 
produced  them." 

Surely  this  is  no  very  accurate  statement,  tho, 
of  Loeb's  position.  In  Tropisms,  in  a  short  chap- 
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ter  on  Instincts,   Loeb  says : 

"The  teleological  way  of  analyzing  animal  con- 
duct has  predominated  to  such  an  extent  that 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  connect  all  animal 
reactions  with  the  preservation  of  the  individual 
and  the  species.  Instincts  are  considered  to  be 
such  reactions  of  the  organism  as  a  whole  which 
lead  to  the  nutrition  of  the  individual,  the  mating 
of  the  two  sexes,  and  the  care  of  the  offspring. 
If  the  tropism  theory  of  animal  conduct  is  justi- 
fied it  must  be  possible  to  show  that  instincts  are 
tropistic  reactions. 

A  few  pages  further  on,  Loeb  illustrates  with 
the  following  picture8: 

"In  the  course  of  some  experiments  on  the 
sense-reactions  of  honey-bees,  I  have  kept  a  small 
community  of  Italian  bees  in  a  glass-sided,  nar- 
row, high  observation  hive,  so  made  that  any  par- 
ticular bee,  marked,  which  it  is  desired  to  ob- 
serve constantly,  can  not  escape  this  observation. 
The  hive  contains  but  two  frames,  one  above  the 
other,  and  is  made  wholly  of  glass,  except  for 
the  wooden  frame.  It  is  kept  covered,  except 
during  observation  periods,  by  a  black  cloth 
jacket.  The  bees  live  contentedly  and  normally 
in  this  small  hive,  needing  only  occasional  feed- 
ing at  times  when  so  many  cells  are  given  up  for 
brood  that  there  are  not  enough  left  for  sufficient 
stored  food  supplies.  Last  spring  at  the  normal 


7p.   159. 
8p.   159. 
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swarming  time,  while  standing  near  the  jacketed 
hive,  I  heard  the  excited  hum  of    a    beginning 
swarm  and  noted  the  first  issuers  rushing  pell- 
mell  from  the  entrance.     Interested  to  see  the 
behavior  of  the  community  in  the  hive  during 
such  an  ecstatic  condition  as  that  of  swarming,  I 
lifted  the  cloth  jacket,  when  the  excited  mass  of 
bees  which  was  pushing  frantically  down  to  the 
small  exit  in  the  lower  corner  of  the  hive  turned 
with  one  accord  about  face  and  rushed  directly 
upward  away  from  the  opening  toward  and  to 
the  top  of  the  hive.  Here  the  bees  jammed,  strug- 
gling violently.     I  slipped  the  jacket  partly  on; 
the  ones  covered  turned  down;  the  ones  below 
stood  undecided;  I  dropped  the  jacket  completely; 
the  mass  began  issuing  from  the  exit  again;  I 
pulled  off  the  jacket,  and  again  the  whole  com- 
munity of  excited  bees  flowed — that  is  the  word 
for  it,  so  perfectly  aligned  and  so  evenly  moving 
were  all  the  individuals  of  the  bee  current — up 
to  the  closed  top  of  the  hive.    Leaving  the  jacket 
off  permanently,  I  prevented  the  issuing  of  the 
swarm  until  the  ecstacy  was  passed  and  the  usual 
quietly  busy  life  of  the  hive  was  resumed.  About 
three  hours  later  there  was  a  similar  performance 
and  failure  to  issue  from  the  quickly  un jacketed 
hive.    On  the  next  day  another  attempt  to  swarm 
was  made,  and  after  nearly  an  hour  of  struggling 
and  moving  up  and  down,  depending  on  my  manip- 
ulation of  the  black  jacket,  most  of  the  bees  got 
out  of  the  hive's  opening  and  the  swarming  came 
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off  on  a  weed  bunch  near  the  laboratory.  That 
the  issuance  from  the  hive  at  swarming  time  de- 
pends upon  a  sudden  extra-development  of  posi- 
tive heliotropism  seems  obvious.  The  ecstacy 
comes  and  the  bees  crowd  for  the  one  spot  of 
light  in  the  normal  hive,  namely,  the  entrance 
opening.  But  when  the  covering  jacket  is  lifted 
and  the  light  comes  strongly  in  from  above — my 
hive  was  under  a  skylight — they  rush  toward  the 
top,  that  is,  toward  the  light.  Jacket  on  and 
light  shut  off  from  above,  down  they  rush;  jacket 
off  and  light  stronger  from  above  than  below  and 
they  respond  like  ironfilings  in  front  of  an  electro- 
magnet which  has  its  current  suddenly  turn- 
'ed  on." 

We  already  have  quoted  Loeb  on  the  mechanism 
and  influence  of  intelligence. 

Packard  gives  the  following  definition:  "The 
sum  of  inherited  reflex  acts,  becoming  habitual 
and  arising  from  blended*  reflex  and  subconscious 
tho  involuntary  acts,  performed  at  birth  or  thru 
life  blindly,  without  practice  or  previous  experi- 
ence, effort  or  training." 

Prof.  E.  B.  Tichener  has  an  article  in  the  New 
International  Cyclopaedia  (1915,  Vol.  12)  :  "The 
instinctive  character  of  a  movement  as  inherited 
may  be  attested  by  any  one  of  three  marks. 

"1.  Behavior  performed  in  the  same  general 
way  by  all  members  of  the  species  is  instinctive. 
Thus  .  .  .  spiders  spinning  webs  and  birds  build- 
ing nests. 
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"2.  Behavior  is  instinctive  which  meets  a  need 
of  an  individual  who  can  have  had  no  previous 
experience  of  the  need  or  of  its  mode  of  satisfac- 
tion. The  solitary  wasp  places  within  the  cavity 
it  has  made  for  its  egg  a  particular  kind  of  prey 
which  subsequently  serves  as  food  for  the  larva 
.  .  .  then  it  leaves  never  to  return. 

"3.  Behavior  is  instinctive  which  meets  a  racial 
need  that  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  species, 
tho  it  may  not  constitute  a  need  for  the  particular 
individual. 

Spiders  sometimes  steady  their  web  by  sus- 
pending a  pebble  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  when  there  is  no 
especial  need." 

Tichener  continues:  "Instinct  is  separated 
from  the  simpler  innate  movements — the  trop- 
isms,  differential  sensitivity,  and  .  .  .  reflexes.  .  . 

"1.  The  instinctive  movement  .  .  .  involves  the 
whole  organism  .  .  .  fear  .  .  .  anger  .  .  .  play. 

"2.  The  widespread  nature  of  the  reaction  as- 
sures us  that  it  must  be  complicated  moreover, 
the  stimulus  is  complex  .  .  .  the  animal  reacts  to 
a  total  situation  .  .  .  Parental  love  may  be  arous- 
ed by  the  call  of  one's  own  child  in  distress;  the 
same  sounds  from  a  phonograph  will  not  bring 
out  the  response. 

"3.  Instinctive  behavior  is  characterized  by 
variability  ...  it  combines  with  other  determining 
tendencies  .  .  .  the  instinctive  behavior  is  touched 
off,  not  only  by  its  proper  stimulus,  but  also  by 
other  like  stimuli  ...  is  also  subject  to  specializa- 
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tion.  .  .  Lastly,  the  instinctive  movements  are  of- 
ten transitory.  Insects  in  the  larval  stage  exhibit 
a  whole  group  of  instincts  which  are  later  re- 
placed by  an  entirely  different  set. 

"In  chicks  ...  we  may  note  the  following :  peck- 
ing, walking,  scratching  body,  preening  down 
and  feathers,  stretching  up  and  flapping  wings, 
scratching  the  earth,  squatting  down  and  dust- 
ing body,  scattering  and  crouching  when  alarmed, 
making  the  danger  'churr.'  In  man  the  instincts 
.  .  .  include  .  .  .  movements  which  approximate 
the  reflex:  coughing,  smiling,  sneezing,  swallow- 
ing, beating  time  to  music ;  in  the  infant ;  sucking, 
biting,  creeping,  crying.  There  are  .  .  .  large 
general  tendencies ;  the  tendency  which  makes  us 
take  the  world  of  perception  as  a  world  of  real 
things;  the  emphatic  tendency,  which  makes  us 
humanize  our  surroundings;  the  tendency  to  imi- 
tate, to  believe,  to  dichotomise.  Certain  move- 
ment complexes  expressive  of  the  emotions  must 
also  be  considered  instinctive."  Prof.  E.  B. 
Tichener,  in  Outlines  of  Psychology,  says,  "There 
is  no  type  of  voluntary  action,  occurring  in  con- 
crete experience,  which  can  be  regarded  as  the 
simplest  form  of  voluntary  section  in  general,  the 
form  out  of  which  all  other  forms  have  grown."  9 
He  found  that  at  the  "single  condition  of  volun- 
tary action  in  the  primary  consciousness  was  at- 
tention .  .  .  toward  it  if  its  idea  was  pleasurable, 
away"  .  .  (from  it  if  its  idea  was)  "unpleasurable" 


Tichener — Outlines  of  Psychology,  p.  249, 
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.  .  (and  this  is)  "termed  action  upon  presenta- 
tion. 

"Whenever  we  look  introspectively  at  any  ac- 
tion of  our  own  we  find  no  trace  of  anything  ex- 
cept action  "upon  presentation." 

Amy  E.  Tanner  of  Wilson  College  in  her  book, 
"The  Child,"  describes  the  impulsive  movement 
of  babes.  She  considers  that  reflexes  "differ  from 
impulsive  in  that  they  require  a  peripheral  stimu- 
lus to  bring  them  out,  but,  like  them,  no  atten- 
tion or  idea  is  necessary  for  the  performance." 

Discussing  the  group  of  "periodic  movements 
necessary  to  sustain  life  .  .  at  first  breathing  .  .  . 
irregular  .  .  7th  week  about  28  respirations  to  the 
minute."  In  the  28th  month  there  are  22  respira- 
tions per  minute. 

Sneezing  is  possible  at  birth,  swallowing  before 
birth,11  coughing  the  first  hour,  choking  and  hic- 
coughing the  first  day,  yawning  the  seventh  day, 
wheezing  and  snoring  the  twenty-fourth  day, 
sobbing  not  until  the  seventh  month  in  Preyer's 
boy. 

Regarding  the  non-periodic  reflexes,  e.  g.  the 
eye-reflex,  she  says,  "Pain  reflexes  are  the  least 
developed  of  all  at  birth.  A  baby  can  be  pricked 
.  .  .  Even  until  the  blood  comes  in  some  cases 
without  reacting. 

"Within  5  minutes  the  toes  will  spread  out  if 
tickled,  and  like  the  hands,  will  clasp  any  object 


10Idem,  p.  250. 

"Tanner— The   Child,— p.    255. 
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laid  within  them  .  .  Robinson  examined  sixty  new- 
born children  and  found  that  within  one  hour 
after  birth  they  could  all  hang  suspended  from  a 
stick  by  their  hands,  for  a  time  varying  from 
two  seconds  to  one  minute  .  . .  Strength  of  grip  in- 
creases up  to  third  week,  when  several  hung  one 
and  a  half  minutes.  .  .  All  the  arm  reflexes  were 
stronger  at  first  than  the  leg  reflexes." 

Coming  more  specifically  to  our  present  topic, 
Miss  Tanner  explains12  that  "Instinctive  move- 
ments seem  to  differ  from  reflex  movements  prin- 
cipally in  being  more  complex  and  in  having  a 
less  developed  mechanism  for  their  performance 
than  the  reflexes  have.  .  .  There  is  an  inborn  dis- 
position to  their  performance,  but  they  require  a 
stimulus  to  start  them  and  they  may  be  greatly 
modified  or  even  suppressed  by  training.  There 
are  certain  acts  which  are  clearly  instinctive.  In 
their  list  belong  sucking,  biting,  chewing,  grind- 
ing the  teeth  and  licking. 

"Holding  up  the  hand. 

"Reaching  and  grasp. 

"Sitting  erect  (after  the  child  can  see  distinct- 
ly and  has  learned  to  hold  his  head  up). 

Fabre  says  of  the  Bluebottle  ...  (p.  109)  "A  tin 
about  four  inches  deep,  contains  a  piece  of  butch- 
er's meat.  The  lid  is  not  put  in  quite  straight  and 
leaves  a  narrow  slit  at  one  point  of  its  circumfer- 
ence, allowing,  at  most,  of  the  passage  of  a  fine 


"Idem,   p.  257. 

"Fabre — The   Wonders    of   Instinct — p.    110. 
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needle.  When  the  bait  begins  to  give  off  a  gay 
scent,  the  mothers  come,  singly  or  in  numbers. 
They  are  attracted  by  the  odor,  which  transmitted 
thru  a  thin  crevice,  hardly  reached  my  nostrils. 

(p.  110)  "...  They  decide  to  lay  their  eggs  on 
the  tin,  just  beside  the  aperture.  .  . 

"We  have  seen  the  Bluebottle  refusing  to  lay 
her  eggs  on  the  paper  bag.  Notwithstanding  the 
carrion-fumes  of  the  linnet  enclosed;  yet  now 
without  hesitation,  she  lays  them  on  a  sheet  of 
metal.  Can  the  nature  of  the  floor  make  any 
difference  to  her?  I  replace  the  tin  lid  by  a 
paper  cover  stretched  and  pasted  over  the  orifice. 
With  the  point  of  my  knife  I  make  a  narrow  slit 
in  this  new  lid.  That  is  quite  enough;  the  par- 
ent accepts  the  paper. 

"What  determined  her,  therefore,  is  not  simply 
the  smell,  which  can  easily  be  perceived  even  thru 
the  uncut  paper,  but,  above  all,  the  crevice,  which 
will  provide  an  entrance  for  the  vermin,  hatched 
outside,  near  the  narrow  passage.  The  maggot's 
mother  .  .  .  knows  .  .  .  etc.  .  .  .  despite  the  tempta- 
tion of  the  smell,  she  refrains  from  laying.  .  .  ." 

McDougal  distinguishes  : 

"(1)     The  specific  tendencies  or  instincts.13 

"(2)  The  general  or  non-specific  tendencies 
arising  out  of  the  constitution  of  mind  and  the 
nature  of  mental  process  in  general,  when  mind 
and  mental  process  attain  a  certain  degree  of 
complexity  in  the  course  of  evolution. 


"McDougal— Instincts,   p.   21. 
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"Insect14  life  affords  perhaps  the  most  striking 
examples  of  purely  instinctive  action.  There  are 
many  instances  of  insects  that  invariably  lay  their 
eggs  in  the  only  places  where  the  grubs,  when 
hatched,  will  find  the  food  they  need  and  can  eat, 
or  where  the  larvae  will  be  able  to  attach  them- 
selves as  parasites  to  some  host  in  a  way  that  is 
necessary  to  their  survival.  In  such  cases  it  is 
clear  that  the  behavior  of  the  parent  is  deter- 
mined by  the  impressions  made  on  its  senses  by 
the  appropriate  objects  or  places:  e.  g.,  the  smell 
of  decaying  flesh  leads  the  carrion-fly  to  deposit 
its  eggs  upon  it;  the  sight  or  odor  of  some  par- 
ticular flower  leads  another  to  lay  its  eggs  among 
the  ovules  of  the  flower,  which  serve  as  food  to 
the  grubs.  Others  go  through  more  elaborate 
trains  of  action,  as  when  the  mason-wasp  lays  its 
eggs  in  a  mudnest,  fills  up  the  space  with  caterpil- 
lars, which  it  paralyses  by  means  of  well-directed 
stings,  and  seals  it  up;  so  that  the  caterpillars 
remain  as  a  supply  of  fresh  animal  food  for  the 
young  which  the  parent  will  never  see  and  of 
whose  needs  it  can  have  no  knowledge  or  idea. 

"...  The  young  squirrel  brought  up  in  lonely 
captivity,  when  nuts  are  given  him  for  the  first 
time,  opens  and  eats  some  and  buries  others  with 
all  the  movements  characteristic  of  his  species; 
the  kitten  in  the  presence  of  a  dog  or  a  mouse  as- 
sumes the  characteristic  feline  attitudes  and  be- 
haves as  all  his  fellows  of  countless  generations 


"McDougal— pp.  25-26. 
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have  behaved.  .  .  His  wild  ancestors  hunted  in 
packs,  and  under  those  conditions,  the  character- 
istic bark  emitted  on  sighting  the  quarry  served 
to  bring  his  fellows  to  his  aid ;  but  when  the  do- 
mesticated terrier  hunts  alone,  his  excited  yap- 
ping can  but  facilitate  the  escape  of  his  quarry; 
yet  the  old  social  instinct  operates  too  powerfully 
to  be  controlled  by  his  moderate  intelligence."15 

"More  recently  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Peckham,  who 
have  observed  the  behaviour  of  wasps  so  careful- 
ly, have  written :  'Under  the  term  "instinct"  we 
place  all  complex  acts  which  are  performed  previ- 
ous to  experience,  and  in  a  similar  manner  by  all 
members  of  the  same  sex  and  race.'  One  mod- 
ern authority,  Professor  Karl  Groos,  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  that  'the  idea  of  consciousness  must 
be  rigidly  excluded  from  any  definition  of  in- 
stinct which  is  to  be  of  practical  utility.'16  .  .  . 
I  would  reverse  Professor  Groos'  dictum  and 
would  say  that  any  definition  of  instinctive  ac- 
tion that  does  not  insist  upon  its  psychical  as- 
pect is  useless  for  practical  purposes,  and  worse 
than  useless  because  misleading." 

McDougal  considers  that:17 

"(1)  The  instinctive  reactions  become  capa- 
ble of  being  initiated,  not  only  by  the  perception 
of  objects  of  the  kind  which  directly  excite  the 
innate  disposition,  the  natural  or  native  excit- 
ants of  the  instinct,  but  also  by  ideas  of  such  ob- 


"McDougal — Instincts,  p.  26. 
"McDougal— Instincts,  p.  31. 
"McDougal — Instincts,  p.  33. 
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jects,  and  by  perceptions  and  by  ideas  of  objects 
of  other  kinds. 

"(2)  The  bodily  movements  in  which  the  in- 
stinct finds  expression  may  be  modified  and  com- 
plicated to  an  indefinitely  great  degree: 

"(3)  Owing  to  the  complexity  of  the  ideas 
which  can  bring  the  human  instincts  into  play,  it 
frequently  happens  that  several  instincts  are 
simultaneously  excited;  when  the  several  pro- 
cesses blend  with  various  degrees  of  intimacy: 

"(4)  The  instinctive  tendencies  become  more 
or  less  systematically  organized  about  certain  ob- 
jects or  ideas." 

Langfeld  thinks  we  get  our  aesthetic  percep- 
tions of  many  things  thru  empathy.  E.  g.,  your 
feeling  with  regard  to  a  column  may  be  an  em- 
phatic one  of  yourself  in  its  straightness. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Kelly  has  prepared  a  paper  on  Teat's 
book  on  the  Effect  of  Instinctive  Behavior  upon 
Industrial  Relations  from  which  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  quote. 

He  submits  as  definitions  of  instinct  the  follow- 
ing: 

(a)  "Certain  innate  specific  tendencies  of  the 
mind  that  are  common  to  all  members  of  any  one 
species,  racial  characters  that  have  been  slowly 
evolved  in  the  process  of  adaptation  of  the  species 
to  their  environment  and  that  can  be  neither  erad- 
icated from  the  mental  constitution  of  which  they 
are  innate  elements  nor  acquired  by  individuals 
in  the  course  of  their  lifetime."  "Inherited  or 
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innate  psychophysical  disposition  which  deter- 
mines its  possessor  to  perceive,  and  to  pay  atten- 
tion to,  objects  of  a  certain  class,  to  experience  an 
emotional  excitement  of  a  particular  quality  upon 
perceiving  such  an  object,  and  to  act  in  regard  to 
it  in  a  particular  manner,  or,  at  least,  to  experi- 
ence an  impulse  to  such  an  action."  (McDougal, 
Social  Psychology,  pp.  22,  28.) 

(b)  "A  typical  reflex,  or  instinct  or  capacity, 
as  a  whole,  includes  the  ability  to  be  sensitive  to  a 
certain  situation,  the  ability  to  make  a  certain 
response,  and  the  existence  of  a  bond  or  connec- 
tion whereby  that  response  is  made  to  the  situa- 
tion."    (Thorndike,  Original  Nature  of  Man,  p. 
6) .    Multiple  response  to  one  same  situation  and 
multiple  causation  of  one  same  response.    Varia- 
tions in  total  responses.      (Original    tendencies 
rarely  act  one  at  a  time  in  isolation  from  one  an- 
other.)     (Thorndike,  op.  cit.,  pp.  8-11.) 

(c)  "Hereditary  connection,    established   in   a 
nervous  system  of  a  given  species  by  means  of 
organic  variation  and  natural  selection,  just  as 
grosser  bodily  traits  of  a  species  are  established 
by  same  means.  (Ellwood,  Introduction  to  Social 
Psychology,  p.  191.) 

He  lists  the  following  instincts  involved  in  ad- 
justment of  shop  grievance: 

1.  Pugnacity  6.     Acquisitiveness 

2.  Fear  7.     Migration 

3.  Gregariousness          8.     Play 

4.  Parental  9.     Curiosity 

5.  Sex  10.     Workmanship. 
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Certain  instincts  derived  from  the  Assimilation 
drive  are  Hunting,  Locomotion,  Collecting,* 
Curiosity.  (The  last  two  otherwise  accounted 
for  by  Freud  on  basis  infantile  excrement-inter- 
est) .  Miss  Tanner18  has  here  some  notes  of  value 
regarding  the  Instincts  of  Locomotion.  "In  learn- 
ing to  walk." 

Rolling  "Mrs.  Hall's  baby  turned  from  side  to 
back  in  the  9th  week,  but  not  from  side  to  side 
until  the  beginning  of  the  7th  month.  Creeping 
— 6th  or  7th  month."  "The  relative  movements 
of  hands  and  knees  are  .  .  .  varied." 

Climbing — "The  first  efforts  to  sit  up  are  as 
a  rule  preceded  by  pulling  himself  from  a  lying 
to  a  sitting  pose.  .  .  .  When  not  repressed  climb- 
ing begins  at  about  the  same  time  as  creeping." 

Walking — "Even  before  the  baby  has  begun  to 
creep,  ...  he  is  getting  exercises  preparatory  to 
walking  in  ...  alternate  kicking,  in  the  steady 
pressure  of  his  feet  against  opposing  objects,  and 
in  the  various  half -standing  positions  that  he  as- 
sumes when  .  .  .  supported.  Mrs.  Hall  notes  that 
in  the  38th  week  her  boy  pulled  himself  to  his 
feet  by  the  aid  of  a  finger  and  stood  for  a  minute. 
.  .  .  Preyer  and  Miss  Shinn's  records  correspond 
very  closely.  .  .  .  Damme' s  records  show  that  chil- 
dren usually  stand  alone,  between  the  40th  and 
42nd  weeks.  .  .  Trettern  says  .  .  .  between  7th 
and  16th  months,  and  the  first  walking  alone  be- 
tween the  10th  month  and  the  2nd  year.  .  .  When 


•18Tanner — The   Child.     Also  see   Katherine   Frear   Burke. 
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walking  becomes  well  established  Preyer  puts  in 
the  68th  week  for  his  son.  Mrs.  Hall  in  the  66th 
for  hers." 

McDougal  has  more  material  to  add  on  locomo- 
tive instincts: 

"One  of  my  boys,  who  learned  to  walk  when 
eighteen  months  old,  delighted  in  the  applause 
that  greeted  his  first  steps,  and,  every  time  that 
one  of  his  many  excursions  across  the  room  failed 
to  evoke  it,  he  threw  himself  prone  upon  the  floor 
with  loud  cries  of  anger  and  displeasure."19 

"All  this  has  been  well  set  out  by  Sutherland, 
with  a  wealth  of  illustrative  detail,  in  his  work 
on  The  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Moral  In- 
stinct.'-0 

"...  For  from  this  emotion  and  its  impulse  to 
cherish  and  protect  spring  generosity,  gratitude, 
love,  pity,  true  benevolence,  and  altruistic  con- 
duct of  every  kind ;  in  it  they  have  their  main  and 
absolutely  essential  root,  without  which  they 
would  not  be."21 

Live  not  in  surface  optimism,  trust  not  to  blind 
hopes  that  tomorrow  will  clear  the  mists  of  today, 
but  plumb  life's  depths  boldly,  that  you  may  not 
be  awakened  by  the  grating  of  your  vessel  upon 
the  shoals. 

For  it  is  unlikely  that  in  following  the  usual 
life  of  today  you  will  escape  the  usual  ill-adapta- 
tion of  men  and  women  to  their  environment  to- 


"McDougal— Instincts,  p.  66. 
20McDougal, — Instincts,  p.  70. 
21McDougal — Instincts,  p.  74. 
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day.  The  struggle  is  so  hard  that  those  succumb  to 
it  who  lack  some  special  strength.  Whenever 
working  people  can  dart  themselves  ahead  of  the 
game  for  a  little  season,  they  achieve  gains  for 
themselves  which  they  may  share  with  their  class, 
and  which  may  be  permanent.  But  have  even  the 
exhausted  workers  within  themselves  the  means  of 
releasing  new  energies,  so  that  before  the  eco- 
nomic system  which  fattens  upon  them  shall  have 
time  to  increase  its  demands,  they  shall  have 
sprung  ahead  of  it? 

Prof.  James  in  a  book  on  "The  energies  of 
men"  has  shown  that  within  each  of  us  are  reser- 
voirs of  power  which  we  don't  usually  tap,  yet 
which  are  available  to  him  who  has  courage  to 
believe  himself  capable  of  still  further  effort.  Yet 
it  is  not  to  these  reserves  that  we  refer.  Too  likely 
that  some  of  our  readers  already  have  been  draw- 
ing generously  upon  their  margin  of  safety,  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  clip  that  modern  industry 
sets.  No,  we  mean  that  the  power  our  bodies  cre- 
ate is  wasted  by  the  imperfection  of  our  psychic 
organization,  in  a  way  we're  going  to  explain.  For 
proof  of  our  claim  we  ask  you  to  examine  your  own 
conduct;  see  the  blunders  you  make  for  no  ac- 
countable reason,  as  tho  a  malignant  demon  with- 
in warped  your  judgment  at  critical  moments. 
Knowing  the  facts,  how  did  we  miscalculate? 
Knowing  a  certain  friend  could  help  us,  why  did 
we  deliberately  offend  him?  Knowing  ourselves 
to  be  at  last  upon  the  right  path,  why  did  our  feet 
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slacken,  why  did  we  lose  interest  just  as  the  cov- 
eted goal  was  in  sight? 

When  we  took  charge  of  our  first  large  class, 
in  a  public  school  in  New  Jersey,  we  had  a  mas- 
ter's diploma  from  the  best  accredited  school  of 
pedagogy  in  the  country,  and  were  full  of  ideas 
and  enthusiasm.  We  spent  hours  in  preparation 
for  each  day's  classes.  We  expected  to  sweep 
everything  before  us;  and  were  thunder-struck 
when  the  children  who  had  listened  to  all  our 
eager  teaching  and  laughed  at  our  illustrative 
anecdotes,  seemed  afterward  as  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing a  single  thought  or  of  forming  a  single 
conclusion  as  if  we'd  been  talking  to  a  stone  wall. 
We  still  can  remember  the  baffling  giggle  of  four 
young  negresses  as  one  after  the  other  their  "I 
don't  know!"  announced  to  us  the  complete  fail- 
ure of  our  most  terrific  onslaughts  upon  their  in- 
difference. Plow  much  better  a  class  often  thus 
understands  us  than  we  comprehend  ourselves  or 
them! 

Afterward,  we  established  at  Santa  Barbara 
our  own  school,  Boy  Land,  our  first  ideas  seem  to 
have  been  purely  mechanical;  as  we  planned  it 
during  seven  preceding  months  that  we  lay  in  a 
sanitarium,  we  frankly  acknowledged  that  we'd 
not  the  slightest  idea  how  the  disciplinary  prob- 
lem would  have  to  be  handled  until  we  should  ex- 
periment with  it  —  indeed  our  whole  social 
philosophy — though  we  were  25  years  old — waited 
upon  five  years  of  this  deliberate  experimentation 
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before  it  should  decide  upon  anything  between  the 
extremest  theories  we'd  had  read  and  pondered  of 
authoritarianism  or  anarchism.  So  our  first  plans 
for  the  school  read  into  every  boy's  disposition  as 
abnormal  a  degree  of  constructiveness,  secretive- 
ness  and  other  qualities  as  had  characterized  our 
own  childhood.  So  we  were  bewildered,  and 
blamed  them  as  unappreciative  small  ingrates, 
when  they  wished  to  roam  beyond  our  beautiful 
enclosure ;  when  they  cared  not  enough  for  world- 
maps  that  had  oceans  to  boat  on,  or  miniature  rail- 
roads, or  tree-houses  and  caves,  to  build  these; 
took  no  responsibility  in  caring  for  animals,  etc. 
And  so  it  was  also  with  our  adult  helpers.  We 
failed  to  see  that  those  who  seemed  to  catch  fire  at 
our  ardent  portrayal  of  Boy  Land's  ideals  were  not 
in  that  moment  all  weaned  from  the  habits  of  their 
lifetime;  that  those  who  volunteered  aid  and  ad- 
vice had  interpreted  our  aims  in  terms  of  their 
own,  and  that  many  of  those  who  sold  us  their 
services  had  good  reason  for  pretense  of  more 
zeal  than  they  felt. 

As  we  look  back  upon  our  policy  with  regard 
to  Boy  Land,  we  can  see  that  we  erred  in  con- 
ceiving our  duty  too  narrowly.  Yet  this  excess  of 
conscious  rigidity  was  itself  the  over-compensa- 
tion for  an  equivalent  lack  of  assurance  in  our 
unconscious  which  had  manifested  itself  all  thru 
the  school's  history.  At  the  beginning  we  yielded 
to  another's  insistence  to  put  up  a  permanent 
building  at  once  instead  of  camping  out  until  we 
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had  learned  what  we  should  want.  Then  we  lis- 
tened to  the  same  advice  to  discharge  good  serv- 
ants, and  later  to  break  finally  with  a  very  faith- 
ful teacher,  after  allowing  this  young  man  him- 
self to  urge  us  to  make  a  bi-monthly  magazine 
into  a  monthly  which  absorbed  too  much  of  our 
time  and  became  the  other  chief  cause  of  our  dis- 
agreement. On  the  accounts  and  all  other  details 
of  management  we  invariably  welcomed  the  offers 
of  others  to  relieve  us  of  the  responsibility  we 
should  have  assumed.  When  it  came  to  putting 
up  the  new  school,  we  again  permitted  ourselves 
to  be  rushed  into  purchasing  land  and  locating 
the  position  of  the  "map"  before  we  went  abroad, 
and,  on  our  return,  to  put  up  an  elaborate  show- 
place  instead  of  a  simpler  building,  and  not  to 
insist  on  certain  architectural  details  we  had  spe- 
cified for  in  regard  to  the  rooms. 

Unconsciously  aware  of  these  weaknesses, 
when  that  war  broke  out  we  over-compensated 
for  them  by  placing  not  a  right,  but  an  unwork- 
able, emphasis  upon  aggressive  promulgation  of 
certain  political  principles  which  we  held ;  we  re- 
jected wholly  the  doctrine  that  superior  brute 
force  must  be  met  by  cunning,  and  that  the 
smaller  army  must  generally  adopt  guerilla  tac- 
tics. Instead,  we  rashly  attacked  in  the  open 
field.  This  policy  excites  admiration — in  that  lies 
one  of  its  dangers  to  us.22 


-2Men  have  thot  that  it  was  easy  to  divide  mental  states  as  one 
divides  an  apple.  Can  you  imagine  these  intangible  qualities  quietly 
remaining  in  one  of  our  classiflcatory  diagrams,  and  not  overflowing 
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Suppose  we  discover  a  steam  roller  crashing 
through  our  garden ;  how  shall  we  stop  it?  Do  we 
charge  forward  and  butt  the  pesky  thing  with  our 
old  head?  Rather  don't  we  lightly  leap  into  the 
engineer's  cab  and  with  a  deft  movement  reverse 
the  levers? 

On  account  of  the  temptations  of  fear,  con- 
stantly with  us  thru  life  and  providing  subtle 
excuses  for  avoiding  duty,  cowardice  is  rightly  re- 
garded as  among  the  most  contemptible  of  feel- 
ings. The  result  of  this  is  that  around  the  ques- 
tion of  just  how  much  yielding  is  prudence,  how 
much  baseness,  rage  always  the  greatest  moral 
controversies,  which  are  further  complicated  by 
the  consciousness  that  even  mild  modifications  of 
a  principle  for  valid  considerations  often  will  be 
regarded  by  others  as  lack  of  purpose  on  our  part, 
to  the  encouragement  of,  our  adversaries,  and  the 
disheartenment  of  our  friends.  This  is  a  chief 
reason  why  we  should  define  so  thoughtfully  each 
ethical  position,  that  in  any  emergency  we  shall 
not  find  ourselves  embarrassed  by  having  to  patch 
up  an  ill-considered  doctrine  suddenly  discovered 
to  be  too  narrow  for  life,  or  else  obliged  to  sac- 
rifice greater  values  than  that  of  consistency.  "We 
live  spiritually,"  says  Prof.  Royce,  "by  outliving 


the  lines,  feeling  and  intellect  intermingling?  To  suppose  that  we 
could  keep  things  so  separate  has  been  just  the  fault  of  so  many  of 
our  psychological  examinations.  A  delinquent  child  sent  by  the 
court  to  take  his  Binet  test  is  by  no  means  a  parcel  of  pure  intel- 
lect of  higher  or  lower  order,  to  be  scaled  off.  What  if  his  surround- 
ings terrify  him?  What  if  the  personality  or  manner  of  the  examiner 
pique  him  ?  What  if  he  be  "nursing  a  grouch  ?"  The  too  literal 
record  may  interpret  any  of  these  emotional  elements  as  backward 
mentality. 
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our  forms,  and  thus  enriching  our  sense  of  their 
deeper  meaning." 

What  we  need  is  to  avoid  committing  ourselves 
so  much  to  formal  statements  of  "principles," 
but  to  work  constantly  toward  a  higher  embodi- 
ment of  the  inner  ideal.  The  following  is  in- 
tended only  as  an  arbitrary  suggestion  of  a  path 
of  progress. 

First  comes  contemplation:  (1)  longing  for  a 
way  for  the  future  which  shall  avoid  the  errors 
which  made  the  past  so  inefficient  and  ugly — 
and  these  errors  often  are  revealed  to  the  self  thru 
Freudian  analysis  when  the  hard  knocks  received 
in  the  school  of  experience  have  stunned  without 
teaching — (2)  attainment  of  the  needed  wisdom — 
and  in  the  work  of  synthesis  Jung  can  be  of  great- 
est help — where  in  it  is  perceived  how  we  are 
so  composed  that  the  happiness  of  self  or  of  others 
is  the  only  ultimate  which  can  appeal  to  self -com- 
prehending men  as  the  rational  end  and  aim  of  liv- 
ing. (3)  The  supreme  happiness  is  not  the  dis- 
connected note  whose  beauty  is  the  pleasure  of 
childhood,  nor  yet  the  catchy  air  that  youth 
dances  to,  but  the  master  symphony  that  inspires 
a  true  lover  of  music;  and  tho  our  consciousness 
stops,  with  false  arguments,  its  ears,  yet  the  un- 
conscious will  be  satisfied,  in  the  inevitable  day 
of  its  maturing,  with  no  cheaper  art  than  this. 
(4)  Among  all  desirable  things,  the  unconscious 
appreciates  as  emotionally  most  satisfying,  the 
self  consecration  of  a  living  thing  to  its  ideal  of 
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right.  For  our  moral  and  aesthetic  sense  are 
inextricably  bound,  owing  to  our  nature  as  gre- 
garious, and  as  therefore  socially- judging  ani- 
mals; nor  can  the  unconscious  if  mature  ever 
give  full  sanction  of  our  conduct  until  by  the  sub- 
limation of  our  cruder  instincts  into  higher,  we 
get  our  selfish  wishes  satisfied  symbolically  thru 
altruistic  service  purely.  In  sum — be  not  blind,  we 
outgrow  the  sensual  stage  where  single  pleas- 
ure satisfy;  we  outgrow  the  middle  state  of  the 
cheap  tunes  with  self  as  theme,  till  self  wearies 
us ;  we  come  to  like  the  longer  harmonies,  we  want 
"the  music  of  the  spheres."  We  command : 

"Build  thee  statlier  mansions,  O,  my  soul 
As  the  swift  seasons  roll.""' 

Recognize  your  own  points  of  weaknesses  and 
of  strength.  Analyze  yourself.  Study  the  writ- 
ings of  White,  Jung,  Freud,  Pfister,  Bull,  etc. 
If  you  can  afford  it,  undergo  analysis  at  the  hands 
of  a  competent  psycho-analyst.  (But  remember 
that  an  imperfectly  trained  analyst  is  worse  than 
none.) 

Meditate.  Arise  early  and  think  upon  serious 
things  while  the  morning  is  still  quiet  and  the 
world  yet  sleeps. 

Near  Bolpur,  India,  is  the  school  of  Rabindran- 
ath  Tagore.  A  poet  he  is,  but  not  alone  because 
he  loved  to  fondle  words,  coaxing  them  into  eter- 
nally-living phrases.  It  has  seemed  to  him  that 
the  truest  poems  are  young  men  and  women,  boys 


"Tennyson. — In   Memoriam    (?). 
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and  girls !  Into  them  chiefly  he  felt  that  he  might 
breathe  his  inspiration,  in  them  see  his  ideas  take 
root,  and  from  them  expect  in  season  the  full- 
grown  plant,  the  unfolding  blossoms,  and  the  rip- 
ened fruit, — even  as  I  with  you!  So  he  had  his 
school;  and  to  support  it  he  contested  for  and 
won  the  great  Nobel  Prize  of  money  for  good 
literature,  and  sold  his  books  abroad.  The  sim- 
ple plaster  buildings  of  the  school  spread  low 
on  the  Indian  plains.  We  visited  them  in  the 
parched  but  pleasant  season  of  winter,  when  the 
dry  loam  showed  its  own  color,  and  there  was  lit- 
tle green  save  the  tops  of  palms  and  a  few  broad 
spreading  shade-trees.  And  there,  in  the  cool 
shadows,  the  Indian  boys  sat  in  meditation.  In 
morning,  in  afternoon,  and  in  the  evenings,  these 
dark-skinned  youths  crept  one  by  one  into  their 
favorite  shady  places,  and  squatted  there,  gazing 
vacantly  over  the  broad  plains,  taking  count  of 
their  own  thoughts.  There  they  sit  this  day, 
silent,  whilst  the  earth  reaks  in  the  hot  Indian 
sun.  Around  them  are  the  squat  adobe  buildings, 
and  the  arid  plain  stretches  away  to  a  shimmer- 
ing expanse,  silent  as  themselves.  What  wonder 
if  the  boys,  in  the  shade  of  tall  trees  that  point 
to  heaven,  turn  their  thoughts  to  serious  things? 
We  told  this  story  of  the  Bolpur  School  to  lit- 
tle American  boys,  who  had  come  to  ask  about 
an  old  tradition.  They'd  heard  that  in  former 
years  we'd  had  meditation  here  at  Boy  Land ;  and 
full  of  curiosity  they  asked,  "Prince,  what  is 
meditation  really  like?" 
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"Last  year,"  we  answered,  "in  Kamakura,  in 
Japan,  I  entered  a  wooden  temple,  larger  than 
any  other  wooden  building  in  the  world.  But 
filling  that  enormous  hall,  and  touching  almost  the 
rafters  of  its  lofty  roof,  was  a  huge  idol.  It  sat 
with  crossed  legs ;  and  the  expression  of  the  great 
face  towering  far  above  us  was  of  infinite  rest. 
All  our  company  were  awed  into  silence.  I,  for 
my  part,  took  my  seat  in  a  shadowy  corner  of  the 
room,  near  a  half-hidden  shrine.  I  sat,  to  drink 
the  quiet  of  that  place,  which  like  kindly  magic 
stole  all  my  tiredness  away.  Neither  heat  nor 
cold  nor  pain  nor  hunger  dared  to  enter  there, 
but  only  peace,  and  thoughts  of  ancient  men  who 
built  this  place,  and  quiet,  and  serenity.  Sitting 
so,  and  feeling  so — that  was  meditation ! 

"But,  Prince,  what  good  does  meditation  do?" 
a  little  American  asked. 

"Isn't  it,  tried  to  answer  him  one  of  his  small 
companions,  "something  their  way  of  saying  pray- 
ers?" 

"Do  you  remember,"  we  asked  the  children, 
"that  yellow  granite  statue  that  I  brought  from 
Annradhapura?  In  Meditation  sat  the  monks  in 
ancient  Annradhapura,  ranged  on  the  steps  of 
open  granite  tanks,  and  gazed  on  their  reflection 
in  the  pool.  Distant,  the  calls  of  birds,  the  echoes 
of  life,  died  from  the  ear.  All  silently  the  as- 
cetics sat,  with  folded  legs  and  gaze  intent.  The 
water  mirrored  them  their  souls. 
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"So  peace  was  in  the  city  of  the  monks, — or 
should  have  been. 

"For,  by  the  way  of  meditation,  hot  passions 
may  be  cooled,  self's  motives  must  appear  in  all 
their  childish  nakedness;  and  only  with  the  dis- 
cipline and  understanding  that  will  come  of  uni- 
versal daily  meditation  upon  values,  causes,  and 
the  ends  of  life,  mankind  shall  quit  the  mad  de- 
structiveness  of  wars.  For  seven  hundred  years 
he  sat  so,  with  his  folded  legs,  in  attitude  sym- 
bolical of  meditation,  upon  an  ancient  dagoba, 
before  which  time  already  he  was  famed  for  age. 
At  his  right  hand  stood  reared  a  monumental 
gate,  built  in  honor  to  an  enemy  king  who  died 
in  battle,  warring  against  this  city.  For  the  king 
of  the  city  itself,  when  the  foe  approached,  said  to 
his  enemy,  "Why  should  a  million  soldiers  bleed 
for  us  ?  Why  should  we  feed,  with  tales  of  enemy 
atrocities,  and  with  patriotic  vaunting,  the  pas- 
sions of  our  two  peoples?  A  hundred  thousand 
monks,  in  each  of  our  realms,  spend  the  long  days 
in  orisons,  exemplifying  the  subdual  of  desire 
through  the  way  of  meditation.  Shall  we  two 
then  undo  the  teachings  of  the  wise,  bidding  our 
peoples  give  loose  rein  to  hatred?  Rather  should 
you  and  I,  grappling  in  lone  duel  between  the  two 
armies,  settle  our  feud  in  single  combat !  Spare 
our  peoples !"  To  this  the  other  king  agreed ;  he 
fought  and  was  killed,  but  this  monument  was 
built  to  his  memory  by  the  victor.  Now  I  say 
that  that  heroic  sacrifice,  alas !  so  different  from 
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the  mad  slaughter  of  today,  may  be  due  to  the 
appreciation  by  those  two  ancient  kings  of  the 
values  meditation  brings.  They  assumed  all  risks 
themselves,  and  spared  their  peoples.  Nor  will 
I  say  that  in  the  Orient  wars  have  been  markedly 
less  cruel  than  with  us;  but  this  I  do  claim,  that 
the  bitterest  of  all  strifes,  religious  wars,  have 
never  had  the  vogue  between  meditative  cults 
that  they  have  had  between  religions  of  a  book 
— Jews,  Christians  and  Mohammedans!  Think 
on  this,  children,  don't  take  me  as  authority,  but 
consider  whether  it  isn't  reasonable  to  claim  that 
such  murderous  greed  for  'safety'  is  opposed  by 
meditation  ?" 

The  talking  ended ;  and  the  group  sat  for  awhile 
in  dreamy  thought.  "I  wish,"  said  one  at  last, 
"we  still  had  meditation,  as  we  used  to  do !"  That 
day  to  the  assembly  the  younger  children  put  the 
question  whether  meditation  should  not  be  re- 
vived. It  was  concluded  that  no  pressure  should 
be  brought  to  bear,  but  for  those  who  cared  to  try 
the  custom,  the  early  morning  hour  was  set  apart. 
Mostly  the  older  boys,  whom  their  previous  ex- 
perience had  made  weary  of  the  custom,  or  who 
had  come  to  us  already  old  with  the  grave  prac- 
ticality of  the  public  schools,  would  have  none 
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of  this  revival,  but  sat  chillily  aloof,  or  rather 
lay  than  sat, — for  it  was  very  early  morning.  But 
the  two  Doeg  boys,  the  younger  brothers  Boiler, 
Helen,  sometimes  Dick,  and  sometimes  others  un- 
der ten  years  old,  entered  with  delight  into  the 
game. 

These,  with  the  writer  came  up  each  dawn  out 
of  the  dark  bowl  of  Boy  Land's  valley, — some- 
times by  the  winding  roadway,  sometimes  across 
the  summit  of  the  ridge;  and  there  we  met  the 
sun,  as  he  was  climbing  the  sky  upon  the  other 
side;  and  we  took  our  seats  upon  great  boulders 
on  the  hillside  and  sat  for  a  few  moments  in 
pleasant  silence,  gazing  down  upon  the  spread 
pasture-lands,  the  orchards,  the  awakening  city, 
and  the  blue  illimitable  ocean.  At  other  times  wre 
chose  a  different  course;  we  descended  to  the 
brook  and  squatted  upon  the  great  round  stones 
that  stood  like  islands  amid  the  murmuring  wa- 
ters. Often  again  we  found  a  broad  stone  wall, 
along  the  crest  of  which,  scrambling  and  helping 
each  other  surmount  the  thorny  sprays  of  rose- 
bushes that  overgrew  it,  we  found  at.  last  our 
places,  where  we  could  breathe  ourselves  into  the 
warm  throb  of  nature,  and  hear  the  birds  tune 
themselves  up  for  the  day. 

Thus  meditation  was  revived  at  Boy  Land. 

It  is  easy  to  show  to  the  children  the  good  they 
derive  from  meditation,  when  that  custom  is  not 
forced  by  authority  on  them,  but  comes  of  their 
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willing,  because  they  find  joy  in  its  practice,  or 
perceive  it  has  use.  Let  the  teacher  inform  him- 
self well  of  the  lives  of  the  middle-aged  scholas- 
tics, and  read  the  biographies  of  John  Stuart  Mill, 
Herbert  Spencer  and  Jeremy  Bentham.  Then  tell 
the  children  the  stories  of  the  scholastics,  bring- 
ing out  anecdotes  of  their  lives,  and  tell  in  simple 
language  the  learned  doctrines  elucidated  by  them 
and  typical  of  their  age,  and  discuss  the  prob- 
able value  of  speculations  like  these  in  terms  of 
real  good  done.  Then  tell  the  children,  similarly, 
little  anecdotes  of  Mill,  Spencer  and  Bentham,  and 
elucidate  their  method  of  deriving  the  sunum 
bonum  from  inquiry  into  what  good  actually  is 
striven  after  by  men  in  preference  to  any  other. 
Ask  the  children  to  tell  whether  they  think  that 
this  method  would  be  any  richer  in  its  fruits. 

In  the  new  school  we  shall  not  make  meditation 
compulsory.  But  the  headmaster  and  a  little 
group  of  children  and  teachers  who  really  believe 
that  benefits  are  to  be  derived  from  it  are  to 
steal  off  in  the  early  morning  to  a  sacred  spot, 
whence  they  can  fix  their  gaze  upon  the  North 
Star.  And  when  dawn,  coming  up  at  their  right 
hand,  is  followed  by  the  rising  sun  and  the  day- 
light, they  may  bring  forth  pencils  and  paper 
from  their  pockets — only  pencils  and  paper — and 
try  to  express  to  the  world  what  they  feel.  Or 
others  may  withdraw  from  that  place  of  quiet  and 
welcome  the  day  with  music  and  dancing.24 

=4These    things    we    approve   of,    be   it   understood,    because   they    de- 
velop technique  and  make  for  emotional  and  bodily  health. 
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To  the  oldest  of  all  educational  questions: 
"What  knowledge  is  of  most  worth?"  We  heard 
the  hint  of  a  new  answer  given  in  these  words  by 
Dr.  Trigant  Burrow :  "Most  educated  is  he  whose 
life  is  least  dominated  by  unconscious  impulses."25 

To  Self-Knowledge  it  is,  surely,  that  we  ought 
to  give  the  place  of  first  importance — Self-Knowl- 
edge both  for  child  and  for  teacher;  and  wisely 
has  a  Los  Angeles  school  of  music  pioneered  by 
naming  a  consulting  psycho-analyst,26  and  insist- 
ing that  at  least  each  of  its  teachers  shall  undergo 
analysis.  We  shall  wish  to  adopt  this  rule  in  our 
own  school. 

Knowing  not  himself,  how  shall  a  teacher  know 
either  the  world  or  his  children  ?  Knowing  neither 
himself  nor  the  world,  how  shall  he  be  trusted  to 
tell  of  that  world?  Knowing  not  children,  how 
can  he  be  entrusted  to  guide  them? 

"Temperament  shuts  us  in  a  prison  of  glass 
which  we  cannot  see.  ...  In  a  moment  it  seems 
impulse;  in  the  year,  in  the  lifetime,  it  turns  out 
to  be  a  certain  uniform  tune,  which  the  barrel 
of  the  music-box  must  play.  Men  resist  the  con- 
clusion in  the  morning,  but  adopt  it  as  evening 
wears  on,  that  temper  prevails  over  everything, 
of  time,  place,  and  condition,  and  is  inconsumable 
in  the  flames  of  religion."27 

At  Boy  Land  in   the   winter   of    1916    one    of 


"Lecture   before    New   York    Federation    for    Child    Study,    December 
12.    1917. 

"Mrs.    Gaylord   Wilshire. 

'-7R.   W.  Emerson — "Experience"  in  his   Critical  Essays,   Vol.  2,  p.  .39. 
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the  older  boys  became  afflicted  with  a  curious 
nervous  disturbance,  which  caused  him  the  loss 
of  his  sleep  at  night,  and  which  troubled  us  all  a 
great  deal.  He  became  very  irritable  at  this  time 
over  the  fact  that  we  didn't  approve  of  war  as  a 
means  of  settling  international  disputes;  and  his 
disapproval  was  not  merely  a  more  or  less  friend- 
ly and  intellectual  one,  but  manifested  itself  in 
intense  face  and  high  excitement  whenever  the 
subject  was  even  touched  upon.  Since  our  early 
psychotherapeutic  experience  in  New  York,  we 
had  been  reading  the  literature  of  psycho-analy- 
sis and  therefore  bethought  us  of  analyzing  his 
dreams.  We  reached  the  conclusion  that  his  dif- 
ficulty was  due  to  interference  on  our  part  with 
the  well  meant  but  highly  injudicious  conduct  of 
of  a  certain  young  woman  teacher.  She  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  playing  very  freely  with  the  boys 
and  even  tumbling  about  on  the  wrestling  mat 
with  this  adolescent  boy.  We  had  disapproved  of 
this  performance  and  apparently  she  had  told 
the  young  man  about  it.  Thus  his  antagonism 
to  us,  and  especially  to  our  pacifist  ideas,  was 
really  antagonism  to  our  interference  with  this 
mimic  combat,  which  no  doubt  contained  a  pleas- 
urable erotic  element.  Two  evidences  pointing 
in  this  direction  were  the  facts  that  he  found  tem- 
porary relief  in  boxing  with  us  in  the  evening, 
and  that  when  the  above  idea  was  clear  to  him 
as  the  likely  cause  of  the  whole  trouble,  the  whole 
disturbance  quickly  disappeared. 
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In  discussing  means  of  sublimating  the  expres- 
sion of  our  impulses  from  lower  to  higher  forms, 
we  shall  make  use  of  concepts  from  psycho-analy- 
sis. During  our  association  with  Dr.  S.  Block  in 
psychotherapeutic  work  in  New  York  in  1910,  we 
became  interested  in  this  developing  method.  In 
1917,  when  in  charge  of  a  school  for  boys,  we  be- 
came especially  interested  in  the  value  of  analy- 
sis as  an  aid  to  the  understanding  and  care  of 
children.  So  upon  the  next  occasion  of  being 
in  New  York  we  arranged  with  Dr.  A.  A.  Brill,  the 
best  known  pupil  in  this  country  of  Dr.  Freud, 
to  discuss  with  us  the  problems  of  analysis  and 
to  some  extent  to  analyze  us.  Upon  my  subse- 
quent visit  to  New  York,  we  found  that  a  new 
pupil  of  Carl  Jung,  namely  Mr.  Thomas  Libbin  had 
just  come  back  to  America,  and  had  him  do  a 
fairly  thoro  analysis  of  us.  That  winter  we  also 
were  analyzed  by,  and  discussed  analytical  prob- 
lems with  Mrs.  Wilshire  of  Pasadena.  Then  we  en- 
tered upon  some  analysis  of  children  and  others 
in  connection  with  the  juvenile  Protective  Asso- 
ciation of  Los  Angeles  and  followed  this  with 
analysis  of  children  and  adults  in  San  Francisco. 

Some  of  the  favorite  concepts  of  analysis  great- 
ly antedate  Freud  or  even  Breuer. 

From  impropriety  of  action  results  failure  to 
achieve  the  goal.  Failure  is  evil.  For  the  ma- 
jority it  is  almost  wholly  evil, — it  is  discourage- 
ment,— and  its  victims  lie  crushed  and  inert  where 
failure  has  tossed  them.  To  deny  this  and  at- 
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tempt  to  show,  as  do  the  pious,  that  in  any  but 
the  exceptional  cases  evil  inculcates  a  lesson,  and 
the  lesson  is  not  forgotten  but  produces  good, 
hence  evil  is  good,  black  is  white,  etc.,  is  hypo- 
crisy and  self-deceit.  No,  for  the  many,  evil  is 
but  the  beginning  of  still  more  evil.  A  few,  how- 
ever, may  learn  from  their  own  failure,  and  a 
tiny,  tiny  few  from  the  failure  of  others,  to  desire 
clearer  sight  along  their  road.  It  is  such  alone 
that  this  (or  any  other)  information  can  assist. 
The  present  essay  is  only  intended  to  indicate  a 
remedy  for  the  traveler's  own  eyes,  that  using  it 
he  may  himself  see  the  way  and  become  independ- 
ent. For  the  rest  it  is  chiefly  an  encouragement 
to  him  to  persevere,  by  holding  out  to  him  the 
hope  of  fellowship  along  the  road.  The  need  of  a 
remedy  for  the  eye — the  inner  eye  of  wisdom — 
was  comprehended  by  the  ancients  in  a  degree 
which  is  today,  unfortunately,  forgotten.  In  the 
Orient  alone  will  you  find  practiced  extensively 
still  the  ancient  art  of  introspection,  and  due  rev- 
erence paid  to  those  few  who  have  attained  to  deep 
insight  by  this  means.  It  is  this  ancient  art 
which  has  been  enriched  and  been  made  possible 
to  the  people  of  our  own  restless  and  objective 
culture  by  the  analytic  technique. 

The  values  of  things  saturate  them.  An  un- 
certain spattering  of  value,  splashed  upon  them 
by  chance  associations,  is  what  appears  outward- 
ly. But  wash  this  off ;  reduce  all  things  to  unvar- 
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nished  cleanliness,  then  press  each  one  to  see  how 
much  own  juice  it  contains. 

It's  by  the  sticky  varnish  of  false  values  that 
the  world  is  held  immobile.  It's  by  the  glue  of 
dried-up  past  evaluations  that  our  vision  is 
checked.  Wash  away  this  film,  and  take  our  bear- 
ings in  the  long  vistas  of  life's  facts.  Thus  comes 
sanity. 

By  what  flux,  you  ask,  shall  we  dissolve  away 
fictitious  values?  By  the  flux  of  introspection, 
by  that  cleansing  solvent,  psychanalysis.  So  shall 
we  weigh  the  universe. 

As  psysicists  reduce  all  quantities  to  terms  of 
weight,  refusing  to  measure  by  mere  bulk,  so 
shall  we  too  disregard  mere  puffed  and  outwardly 
seeming  bigness,  demanding  solid  worth.  We 
shall  take  on  the  mien  of  blind-folded  justice; 
high  she  holds  her  scales;  the  world  praises  or 
condemns,  but  she  alone  judges  without  passion 
and  is  most  humble  even  where  she  censures. 

As  the  skilled  skater  passes  most  deftly  over 
the  thinner  ice,  so  shall  we  learn  to  deal  with  the 
unthinking  mob,  that  blame  the  crash  of  their 
illusions  and  the  injury  of  innocent  bystanders 
upon  the  first  spirit  who  walks  free  among  their 
cobwebs. 

Follow  close  the  meridian  of  truth — there  alone 
is  the  golden  mean!  Along  this  path  good  pur- 
poses come  to  the  apple  of  their  full  fruition,  not 
chilled  with  barrenness  as  too  far  north,  nor  shriv- 
eled with  the  heat  of  too  far  south. 
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Our  forefathers  recognized  that  truth  requires 
an  inner  and  not  alone  an  outer  vision.  For  while 
the  eye  is  deceived  by  its  own  rules  of  perspective, 
how  shall  it  tell  us  "this  is  an  inch"  or  "this  is 
a  mile?"  So  wise  men  among  the  ancients  took 
time  for  daily  meditation. 

By  the  way  of  meditation  wisdom  came  to 
Buddha;  and  the  legend  says  that  even  a  poison- 
ous cobra  once,  seeing  him  siting  once  insensate 
to  all  outer  things,  upreared  itself  upon  its  tail, 
and  with  its  hood  outspread,  sheltered  his  head 
from  the  sun's  too  ardent  rays. 

"Meditate!"  Among  the  clearing  mists  I  des- 
cry figures  seated,  silent,  still,  with  folded  legs. 

"Meditate !"  Buddha's  followers  are  the  yellow- 
silk-robed  priests,  palm  fans  in  hand.  Morning, 
they  ask  for  alms  from  door  to  door  to  fill  the 
hungry  rice-bowl;  by  noon  they  shall  have  made 
an  end  of  eating,  and  their  thoughts  be  turned 
to  graver  things. 

"Meditate!"  Beggars,  lazy,  cloak  their  lassi- 
tude in  pious  forms.  In  hot  climes,  there  holy- 
men  abound,  to  squat  in  the  cool  shade,  and  with- 
draw to  the  inner  life  as  refuge  from  suffering 
and  discomfort. 

"Meditate!"  They  gather  into  monasteries, 
that  huddle  on  the  Himalayan  slopes.  They  count 
their  beads,  and  chant  their  liturgies.  They  enter 
into  long  discourses  upon  hidden  things.  And 
from  their  mountainous  heights  they  peer  upon 
still  loftier,  icier  heights,  above  the  clouds. 
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"Meditate!"  In  orient  and  Occident,  mystics 
have  proclaimed  the  discipline  of  meditation,  the 
religious  regulation  of  the  day  through  light  of 
inner  vision,  the  inspiration  of  dawn-begotten 
wonder  visions,  the  resultant  imperturbability  of 
soul,  the  poise  that  comes,  the  understanding  and 
enlightenment. 

In  meditation  sat  the  monks  in  ancient  Annrad- 
hapura,  ranged  on  the  steps  of  open  granite  tanks, 
and  gazed  on  their  reflections  in  the  pool.  Dis- 
tant, the  calls  of  birds,  the  echoes  of  life,  died  from 
the  ear.  The  water  mirrored  them  their  souls. 
So  peace  was  in  the  city  of  the  monks, — or  should 
have  been. 

For,  by  the  way  of  meditation,  hot  passion  may 
be  cooled,  self's  motives  must  appear  in  all  their 
childish  nakedness;  and  only  with  the  discipline 
and  understanding  that  will  come  of  universal 
daily  meditation  upon  values,  the  causes,  and  the 
ends  of  life,  mankind  shall  quit  the  mad  destruc- 
tiveness  of  war. 

The  introspective  orient  developed  first  the  art 
of  inner  understanding,  and  the  Occident  neglect- 
ed it.  But  now  an  occidental,  Freud,  has  shown 
the  way  to  raise  this  art  unto  the  status  of  a 
science,  by  more  objective  methods. 

But  how  are  we  to  determine  what  is  the  real 
nature  of  a  man,  since  that  fact  is  hidden  away 
even  from  his  conscious  self,  deep  in  the  uncon- 
scious layers  of  his  mind  ?  For  we  know  that  the 
mind  is  by  no  means — as  once  was  supposed — 
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a  unity,  an  entity.  On  the  contrary,  it  must  be 
compared  to  a  stream  in  which  are  many  cur- 
rents, or  to  a  mat  comprised  of  successive  layers 
of  fibres.  Because  the  surface  currents  conform 
to  the  winds  of  social  pressure  or  other  forces, 
we  are  only  the  more  deceived  as  to  the  deeper 
flow  of  the  stream.  Or,  to  take  the  analogy  of  the 
mat — the  surface  fibres  may  be  combed  straight 
and  smooth,  but  who  knows  what  detached  snarls 
may  remain  among  the  laminations  far  below? 

The  royal  road  for  reaching  and  interpreting 
the  unconscious  is  the  way  of  dream  analysis.  In 
early  days  dreams  were  looked  upon  as  things 
having  a  great  deal  of  significance,  but  gradually 
this  notion  gave  place  to  the  idea  that  they  were 
utterly  meaningless  things,  in  which  it  was  quite 
unscientific  to  take  any  interest  whatever,  conse- 
quently when  Freud  published  his  epoch-making 
book  on  dream-analysis  it  was  greeted  by  utter 
contempt  and  ridicule  of  the  whole  medical  profes- 
sion. What  Freud  has  done  is  to  show  that  our 
dreams  and  daytime  fantasies  follow  just  as 
strictly  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  as  any  physical 
phenomena.  Dreams  are  in  effect  symbolical  re- 
flections of  wishes,  tendencies,  or  "unfinished  busi- 
ness" of  such  a  nature  that  its  explicit  representa- 
tion would  be  rejected  by  the  censorship  of  the 
conscious  mind;  that  is  to  say,  the  training  of 
every  individual  in  social  conventions,  the  desires 
of  a  contradictory  nature  which  exist  in  the  same 
mind,  etc.,  are  subjected  to  an  oversight  by  what 
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is  called  the  censor  in  each  individual  before  they 
are  permitted  to  come  to  consciousness,  but  if 
these  same  wishes  can  assume  some  sort  of  dis- 
guise as  they  do  in  dreams,  then  the  censorship, 
especially  at  night  when  it  is  relaxed,  allows  them 
to  pass  by.  Naturally  it  is  not  easy  without  con- 
siderable training  to  be  able  to  read  their  original 
meanings  into  their  symbols.  Books  have  been 
written  upon  the  significance  of  various  objects 
appearing  in  dreams,  fantasies  and  myths.  Thus, 
for  example,  by  some  writers  all  pointed  objects, 
together  with  snakes  and  many  other  specific 
images,  have  been  credited  with  universally  rep- 
resenting the  male  sexual  organs.  But  in  the 
case  of  any  dream,  they  must  first  find  the  indi- 
vidual's own  associations  with  the  particular  ob- 
ject in  question.  Moreover,  there  arises  always 
the  question  why  this  particular  symbolism  and 
not  some  other  has  been  used,  and  it  is  here  that 
Jung  makes  his  great  criticism  of  the  whole  Vien- 
na school  of  analysts  headed  by  Freud, — that 
they  simply  make  use  of  analysis  to  determine 
the  source  of  motivation  without  utilizing  it  at  all 
as  an  indication  of  the  directions  in  which  the 
patient  is  tending.  Take,  for  example,  the  follow- 
ing dream :  A  man  dreamt  that  he  was  in  a  gar- 
den and  plucked  an  apple  from  a  tree.  The  be- 
ginning of  the  analysis  revealed  that  in  his  youth 
he  had,  as  many  boys  do,  picked  apples  from  the 
farmer's  orchard  and  been  subjected  to  punish- 
ment for  doing  so,  but  on  going  deeper  than  this 
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trivial  incident,  he  gave  as  his  association  with 
apples  the  scene  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  where  the 
guilty  pair  were  punished  for  a  similar  action, 
and  he  said  he  never  could  understand  why  God 
inflicted  so  severe  a  punishment  upon  so  severe  an 
offense.  Presently  it  also  came  out  that  on  the 
evening  before  he  had  had  a  rendezvous  with  a 
servant  girl,  but  had  not  brought  the  affair  to  its 
culmination.  Now,  then,  according  to  the  older 
Freudian  interpretation,  this  dream  would  sim- 
ply represent  the  unfinished  erotic  desires  of  the 
evening  before,  but  why  should  not  the  young  man 
simply  have  dreams  of  any  one  of  the  many  other 
common  sexual  symbols  ?  If  we  regard  the  dream 
closely,  we  will  note  that  it  brings  up  to  him  not 
only  this  desire,  but  also  the  feeling  of  guilt,  which 
was  also  a  part  of  his  makeup.  In  other  words,  it 
says  to  him  not  only  that  he  has  these  erotic  de- 
sires, but  also  that  his  upbringing,  etc.,  have 
stamped  upon  him  the  feeling,  correct  or  other- 
wise, that  this  type  of  conduct  which  he  designated 
as  common  enough  among  the  young  men  of  his 
acquaintance,  he  could  not  wholly  accept  as  right. 
The  dream  then  puts  up  to  him  the  questions  of 
how  he  is  going  to  meet  in  a  rational,  intelligent 
way  the  conflict  of  these  two  tendencies  in  his 
nature.  . 

Everything  in  a  dream  must  be  taken  as  sym- 
bolical in  its  nature;  thus  a  dream  of  the  death 
of  a  certain  person  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
we  have  a  natural  murderous  impulse,  but  only 
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that  we  wish  that  person  to  be  out  of  the  way, 
that  we  feel  that  he  blocks  us,  etc.,  or  even  the 
person  actually  represented  in  the  dream  may  be 
regarded  as  referring  rather  to  certain  tendencies 
in  our  own  nature,  of  which  he  is  typical  to  us. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  symbolism  ?  Of  course 
anything  which  we  use  for  recalling  to  our  minds 
some  other  absent  object  is  a  symbol;  for  ex- 
ample, words  are  symbols,  for  when  you  speak 
the  word  "cat"  you  don't  actually  have  the  four- 
footed  little  animal  present  to  your  sight,  but, 
nevertheless,  you  are  able  to  go  on  dealing  men- 
tally with  her  attribute.  The  printed  word  is  for 
most  persons  again  a  symbol  of  a  symbol,  as  it 
represents  for  them  primarily  the  spoken  word. 
But  in  psycho-analysis,  symbol  is  used  particularly 
to  designate  those  disguised  forms  of  ideas  which 
are  able  to  thrust  themselves  into  our  conscious- 
ness, when  for  some  reason  the  thot  definitely 
formulated  would  be  rejected  by  that  same  con- 
sciousness. For  instance,  take  the  dream  of  a 
man  who  saw  himself  plucking  an  apple  from  a 
tree.  That  dream  was  a  symbol  of  his  own  desire 
to,  as  we  say,  partake  of  "forbidden  fruit."  In 
the  same  way  all  our  dreams,  without  any  excep- 
tion, are  symbolical  presentations  of  those  wishes, 
desires  and  unfinished  business  of  the  preceding 
day  which  we  are  not  quite  willing  to  confess 
possession  of  to  ourselves.  During  sleep  the  cen- 
sor, as  we  call  that  attribute  of  our  mind  which 
blocks  the  entrance  into  the  foreconscious  of  un- 
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welcome  ideas,  this  censor  is  to  some  extent  re- 
laxed, but  it  still  maintains  just  enough  vigilance 
not  to  let  ideas  pass  by  unless  they  are  thoroly 
camouflaged, — for  that  is  what  dreams  are;  they 
are  camouflaged  wishes,  and  the  art  of  analysis 
is  to  see  thru  the  camouflage  and  thus  discover 
what  matter  is  residing  in  the  unconscious  and 
creating  the  hysterical  symptom,  or  what  is  the 
general  tendency  and  urge  of  the  libido. 

It  is  by  acquiring  skill  in  deciphering  the  sym- 
bols which  we  get  chiefly  in  the  dream  that  one 
is  able  to  fathom  the  unconscious.  Thus  the 
dream  soon  became  for  Freud  (what  it  has  re- 
mained ever  since  for  all  his  successors)  the  via 
regia  to  analysis.  Symbolism  appears  in  every 
action  of  the  individual,  and  when  the  repressed 
complex  of  the  individual  is  of  a  sufficiently  dis- 
turbing nature,  it  bursts  thru  into  that  form  of 
symbolism  which  we  know  as  the  hysterical 
symptom.  Even  the  forgetting  or  confusing  or 
"random"  calling  up  of  names  and  numbers  has 
been  shown  by  Freud,  with  innumerable  illustra- 
tions, to  be  symbolical  of  unconscious  cerebration. 
Pfister  says:  "Many  symptomatic  acts  are  al- 
ready obsessions  before  they  are  recognized  as 
such.  The  educator  can  easily  observe  this  by 
taking  the  field  against  certain  striking  habits 
in  writing ;  for  example,  flourishes,  writing  above 
or  below  the  line,  shading  the  loops,  etc.  That 
handwriting  is  full  of  symbolisms,  no  one  de- 
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nies."28  A  young  woman  psychanalyst,  Miss 
Dana,  is  at  the  present  time  preparing  a  book 
which  will  deal  with  symbolism  in  writing.  Al- 
tho  the  possibilities  of  reading  character  from 
handwriting  have  been  over-exploited  by  charla- 
tans, just  as  Gale's  discovery  of  the  localization 
on  the  cortex  of  certain  brain-functions  was  ex- 
panded immediately  beyond  all  justifiable  bounds 
into  the  pseudo-science  of  phrenology,  yet  on  the 
other  hand,  chirography  unlike  the  shape  of  the 
head  (or  the  lines  of  the  hand  or  the  outstanding 
features  of  the  face)  is,  like  his  dreams,  a  direct 
product  of  the  individual  himself. 

In  interpreting  all  symbolism  we  must  avoid 
too  fixed  a  dependence  upon  set  meanings  to  con- 
ventional symbols.  To  maintain  that  stairways, 
rhythms  of  all  kinds,  swimming,  flying,  riding, 
striking,  fighting,  biting,  eating,  etc.,  represent 
always  the  sexual  act ;  that  all  holes,  locks,  boxes, 
pockets,  shoes,  churches,  books,  or  butterflies 
represent  always  the  female,  and  pointed  objects 
of  all  kinds — umbrellas,  pencils,  paper-cutters, 
towers,  needles,  knives,  daggers,  lances,  guns, 
pistols,  elephants  with  upraised  trunks,  tigers, 
lions  and  bulls,  represent  always  the  male  sexual 
organ — to  maintain  this  is  to  become  pedantic, 
and  hence  incompetent  as  an  analyst.  General- 
izations are  to  be  utilized  only  as  a  last  resort, 
when  the  analyte  or  analysand  (as  we  call  the 


!*Dr.    Osakar    Pfister. — The    Psychoanalytic    Method — Translation    by 
Payne,  p.   377. 
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person  analysed)  gives  no  associations  of  his  own. 
Moreover,  every  symbolism  may  have  either  a 
positive  or  a  negative  meaning. 

It  is  very  easy  thus  to  go  astray  and  imagine 
that  sitting  quietly  and  thinking  desperately  com- 
prise meditation.  Meditation,  indeed,  includes 
concentration  upon  a  single  object  of  thot,  but 
a  concentration  which  at  the  same  time  is  alert 
to  note  every  feeling  of  color  which  flickers  about 
that  object  and  every  indication  of  the  thinker- 
feeler's  own  disposition  toward  it.  Emphasis 
predominantly  on  this  last  element  is  all  that  can 
save  the  thinker  from  losing  himself  in  a  fog  of 
metaphysics.  Neglect  of  it  has  cursed  the  world 
with  overdrawn  systems  and  "imaginary  simplifi- 
cations of  life  at  the  cost  of  half  the  facts"  like 
the  eighteenth  century  formula  of  life  as  a  more 
or  less  deliberate  pursuit  of  self-interest  and 
absolutely  nothing  else. 

The  reader  should  be  very  cautious  before  ac- 
cepting such  a  theory.  He  should  consider  what 
a  diversity  of  motives  is  presented  in  our  birth- 
given  tendencies  called  instinct,  of  which  Profes- 
sor Wm.  James  showed  that  man  possess  not  less, 
but  more,  than  do  most  other  animals.  We  in- 
tellectualize  our  conduct  after  the  event,  and  say, 
and  firmly  believe  such  and  such  a  plausible  rea- 
son was  at  the  basis  of  our  conduct,  when  actually 
we  were  moved  by  an  instinct  or  prejudice  hidden 
deep  in  the  unconscious. 
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So  you'll  do  well  to  encourage  now  more  friend- 
ship between  the  elements  of  the  self,  letting  feel- 
ing and  intellect  become  acquainted  without  a 
chaperone.     Rid  yourself  for  at  least  the  time 
being  of  all  bias  from  religious  or  pretendedly 
scientific  ideas ;  try  to  forget  that  you've  ever  read 
anything  authoritative.    After  all,  such  notions  as 
"God,"  "First  Cause,"  "Cosmic  Energy,"  "Uni- 
versal    Intelligence,"     "Soul,"     "Astral     Body," 
"Aura,"  "Mortal  Mind,"  etc.,  are  but  new  words 
for  eternal  mysteries.     Be  not  deceived  by  new 
names  into  an  illusory  sense  of  understanding, — 
the  might  of  our  ignorance  cannot  be  dispelled 
by  pious  formulae  and  dreams.    Beware  also  those 
who  go  about  shouting  that  theirs  is  the  word 
of  science ;  most  of  such,  truly  science  knows  not. 
Men  of  the  last  century  especially  loved  to  reduce 
life  to  simple  formulae ;  to  outdo  Marx  in  explain- 
ing history  not  merely  in  predominantly  but  in 
exclusively  economic  terms;  to  outdo  Mill,  Ben- 
tham,  Neitzsche  and  Stirner  in  interpreting  the 
daily  conduct  of  people  not  neurotics  as  a  more 
or  less  coldly  calculating  "pursuit  of  happiness." 
All  these   complex  tendencies — and   not   any- 
thing so  simple  as  the  desire  for  self-preservation, 
or  for  pleasure,  or  what  not — are  the  motives  of 
human  conduct,  and  they  all  rival  and  sometimes 
inhibit  one  another.    First  one  and  then  another 
group  of  instincts  is  the  favored  channel  of  ex- 
pression of  our  "libido." 
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This  concludes  the  warning  we  set  out  to  give 
you,  lest  by  a  false  attempt  at  introspection  you 
lose  your  way  in  an  intellectual  fog.  But  it  is 
properly  a  warning  against  metaphysical  ex- 
cesses, and  not  at  all  against  true  meditation. 

The  question  has  occurred  to  many  people 
whether  we  can  better  attempt  alone  this  self- 
analysis  or  better  with  the  aid  of  some  sympa- 
thetic confidant.  The  answer  depends  on  the 
character  and  technical  knowledge  of  the  person 
chosen.  A  sort  of  Father  Confessor  should  be 
helpful  toward  reaching  new  adjustments;  but 
it  must  be  one  with  psycho-analytic  rather  than 
theological  training,  and  without  a  moralizing 
attitude.  Indeed,  every  person  in  the  world 
should  look  thru  his  list  of  acquaintances  for 
someone  qualified  to  fill  for  him  the  confessor's 
role,  but  woe  to  him  who  submits  to  analysis  by 
an  impostor,  laying  claim  to  a  technique  which, 
in  fact,  he  lacks. 

The  cost  of  a  psycho-analysis  by  one  who  has 
studied  under  Freud  or  Adler  or  Jung  will  run 
into  many  hundred  dollars,  if  not  thousands.  Far 
safer  than  to  employ  an  imperfectly  trained 
analyst,  is  to  learn  to  analyse  one's  self.  For  the 
working-class  man  or  woman  there  remains  there- 
fore only  a  way  so  difficult  that  few  will  under- 
take it  and  persevere  till  they  attain  its  golden 
fruits.  Long  and  discouraging  is  the  road,  but 
it  is  open  to  all,  and  worthy  will  be  the  prize  to 
them  that  conquer.  The  steps  are  as  follows: 
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(1)  Skimp  and  save  if  necessary,  but  pur- 
chase one  by  one  the  standard  books  on  psycho- 
analysis. 

(2)  In  the  evenings  eat  only  a  light  meal  and 
deny  yourself  entertainments  and  social  pleas- 
ures, to  have  time  so  you  may  concentrate  upon 
the  difficult  reading,  and  yet  may  retire  early  to 
bed.    Place  by  the  side  of  your  bed  a  soft  pencil 
and  some  large  sheets  of  paper. 

(3)  Awakening  early,  instantly  write  down 
whatever  you  can  recollect  of  the  night's  dreams. 

(4)  In  the  stilly  quiet  of  the  small  morning 
hours  endeavor  to  utilize  what  you  have  so  far 
learned  from  your  study,  toward  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  dreams. 

(5)  What  yet  remains  of  this  quiet  time  be- 
fore the  habitual  hour  of  rising  you  can  utilize 
to, good  advantage,  first  in  practicing  concentra- 
tion of  your  mind  upon  some  previously  planned 
themes,  as,  for  example,  on  the  traits  of  charac- 
ter of  persons  met  the  previous  day,  and  then  in 
giving  yourself  daily  some  minutes  of  emotional 
self-expression  thru  the  medium  of  whatever  art 
you  prefer — say  drawing  or,  say,  free  verse  or 
feelingful  (not  intellectualistic)  writing. 

Remember  that  thru  it  all  your  mental  attitude 
must  be  one  of  general  relaxation  and  of  com- 
plete receptivity  along  the  one  line  of  fixed  atten- 
tion. 

The  technique  of  analyzing  dreams  and  reach- 
ing the  unconscious  is  too  elaborate  for  us  to  at- 
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tempt  to  expound  it  to  you  here.  You'll  find 
White's  "Mechanisms  of  Character-Formation" 
a  good  introduction  to  the  subject.  After  which 
read  the  books  written  by  Freud  and  Jung  and 
the  others.  If  we've  interested  you  in  this  mat- 
ter and  made  you  feel  that  you  wish  to  go  into 
it  further,  we've  accomplished  the  utmost  we  may 
hope  to  do  in  these  pages;  we've  indicated  the 
salve  that  will  open  your  eyes  to  an  entire  new 
world,  and  will  enable  you  to  avoid  those  pitfalls 
into  which,  to  their  so  sad  cost,  the  unannointed 
fall.  Attainment  of  the  right  technique  is  like 
the  appearance  of  the  morning  sun,  which  dis- 
solves those  mists  that  erstwhile  hid  from  us  the 
landscape. 

The  mists  of  morning !  How  they  float !  Float- 
ing over  the  dark  rich  valley  they  veil  from  us  all 
its  variegated  life.  Our  eye  endeavors  in  vain  to 
pierce  the  mists;  it  recoils,  baffled  into  itself;  in 
itself  is  no  light  strong  enough  to  disperse  the 
shroud. 

We  wait,  endlessly  we  wait,  as  humanity 
waited  endlessly  for  its  savants,  patiently  toiling 
onward  the  while  in  hope.  Endlessly  we  hope. 

In  time  Dawn  comes.  Then  the  sun's  rays  beat 
upon  the  mists,  and  then  with  the  silent  swiftness 
of  death,  as  ignorance  flees  before  the  onslaught 
of  a  right  technique,  and  as  spirits  of  darkness 
flee  before  the  angel  of  light,  so  silently  the  mists 
flee  before  the  sun's  rays. 
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SECTION  4 

We  have  shown  how  the  individual  can  further 
his  own  interests  by  introspection.  By  the  same 
process  he  can  render  himself  a  more  effective 
servant  of  others'  welfare. 

Moreover  he  can  do  much  good  by  teaching 
others  how  to  obtain  control  over  themselves. 
Of  course  he  shouldn't  attempt  actually  to  analyze 
them  unless  he  has  been  trained  competently.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  by  Freud,  however,  that 
mere  increase  in  the  general  public  understand- 
ing of  neurotic  symptoms  is  a  wholesome  thing; 
since  these  symptoms  will  then  cease  to  give  the 
sufferer  a  veiled  outlet  for  his  complexes,  and 
he'll  have  to  meet  the  facts  of  life  squarely.  Each 
of  us  can  do  good  by  merely  assisting  in  the 
spread  of  psycho-analytic  understanding  and 
point  of  view.  How  much  following  would  a  re- 
vivalist or  a  race-bigot  have  in  a  psycho-analyti- 
cally  minded  community?  People  react  in  new 
ways  to  identical  old  stimuli,  when  a  new  intel- 
lectual medium  has  saturated  them. 

To  us  the  most  suggestive  single  chapter  in 
Loeb's  book  was  that  on  "Change  in  the  Sense  of 
Heliotropism" : 

"Ordinarily,  when  a  starfish  which  is  moving 
in  an  aquarium  is  touched,  it  stops  immediately 
and  clings  tenaciously  to  the  surface  of  the  vessel 
with  its  tube  feet,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
move the  animal  without  injury  to  the  tube  feet. 
This  normal  response  to  sudden  contact  can  be 
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completely  reversed  by  the  administration  of 
strychnine,  so  that  when  touched  the  animal 
loosens  its  hold  on  the  bottom  completely. 

"If  the  stretching  out  of  the  tube  feet  is  due  to 
an  increase  in  the  tone  of  the  ring  muscles  (and 
a  decrease  in  the  tension  of  the  longitudinal 
muscles)  the  drawing  in  is  due  to  an  increase  in 
the  tone  of  the  longitudinal  muscles  of  the  tube 
feet. 

Californian  species  of  Daphnia,  copepods,  and 
Gammarus  when  indifferent  to  light  can  be  made 
intensely  positively  heliotropic  by  adding  some 
acid  to  the  fresh  water,  especially  the  weak  acid, 
CO,"29 

"The  following  table  gives  the  minimal  con- 
centration of  various  acids  and  alcohols  for  the 
production  of  positive  heliotropism  in  certain 
California  species  of  fresh  water  copepods,  and 
Daphnia :  For  For 

Copepods        Daphnia 

Formic    acid 0.006  N 

Acetic  acid 0.006  N 

Propionic   acid 0.005  N 

Butyric  acid 0.004  N 

Valerianic    acid 0.004  N 

Capronic  acid 0.002  N  0.60  N 

Ethyl    alcohol 0.190  N  0.20  N 

Propyl  alcohol 0.054  N      0.05  to  0.1  N 

Normal  butyl  alcohol 0.019  N 

Isobutyl  alcohol 0.04  N 

Amyl    alcohol 0.011  N 

"p.    113. 
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"Moore  found  that  caffein  makes  the  heliotropi- 
cally  indifferent  fresh  water  crustacean  Diapto- 
mus  intensely  negatively  heliotropic.30 

"The  fact  that  alcohols  make  the  organism 
pontively  heliotropic  suggested  the  possibility  of 
a  'narcotic'  effect;  the  writer  found,  however, 
that  narcosis  requires  a  concentration  of  alcohols 
three  times  as  high  as  the  one  required  to  produce 
positive  heliotropism.151 

"The  writer  had  found  previously  that  in  ma- 
rine crustaceans  and  in  larvae  of  a  marine  an- 
nelid, Polygordius,  the  sense  of  heliotropism  can 
be  reversed  by  changes  of  temperature  as  well 
as  by  changes  in  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  sea- 
water.  Increased  in  the  osmotic  pressure  of  sea- 
water  (by  adding  about  one  grain  of  Na  Cl  or 
its  osmotic  equivalent  of  other  substance  to  100 
CC  of  sea  water)  made  the  negative  animals  posi- 
tively heliotropic,  and  lowering  of  the  concentra- 
tion by  adding  30  to  60  CC  of  distilled  water  to 
100  CC  sea  water  made  positive  organisms  nega- 
tive. Negative  larvae  of  Polygordius  or  nega- 
tive marine  copepods  could  be  made  positive  by 
lowering  the  temperature,  and  positive  larvae 
could  be  made  negative  by  slowly  raising  the 
temperature.  The  same  effect  of  the  concentra-  * 
tion  of  sea  water  and  of  temperatures  was  ob- 
served by  Ewald  for  the  larvae  of  Balanus  perfor- 
atus.  He  found,  moreover,  the  interesting  fact 
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that  a  change  of  the  ratio  Na  :Mg  in  the  sea  water 
affected  the  sign  of  heliotropism  of  barnacle  lar- 
vae. An  increase  of  Na  made  them  more  positive, 
an  increase  in  Mg  more  negative. 

The  larvae  of'Porthesia  are  strongly  positively 
heliotropic  before  they  have  eaten,  while  they  lose 
their  heliotropism  almost  completely  after  they 
have  eaten.  The  writer  observed  that  male  and 
female  winged  ants  are  strongly  positively  helio- 
tropic but  as  soon  as  they  lose  their  wings  their 
heliotropism  ceases.  McEwen  has  found  that 
when  Drosophila  is  deprived  of  its  wings  its  helio- 
tropism ceases. 

"Holmes  found  that  terrestrial  amphipods  are 
positively,  while  the  acquatic  amphipods  are  nega- 
tively heliotropic.  By  putting  a  terrestrial  am- 
phipod  into  water  it  became  negatively  helio- 
tropic.32 

"Volvox  could  be  made  positive  by  CO,. 
In  swarmspores  of  algae  reversals  of  heliotropism 
are  a  common  phenomenon.  It  is  possible  to 
make  animals  generally  negatively  heliotropic 
with  the  aid  of  ultraviolet  light.  .  .  .  Blaauw 
found  that  when  the  illumination  was  strong  the 
seedlings  of  Avena  became  negatively  helio- 
tropic."33 

The  sociological  application  of  these  facts  is 
that  by  analogy  we  may  find  some  intellectual 
medium — in  the  form  of  new  knowledge — which 
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will  make  people's  reactions  the  reverse  of  what 
they  are  naively.  What  they  were  attracted  to 
they'd  be  repelled  from,  and  vice-versa.  Where 
they  were  individually-minded,  they'd  become 
socially-minded. 


CHAPTER  X 

Greed  is  the  disease  par  excellence  which  a 
competitive  society  begets  in  the  individual,  to 
gnaw  his  soul  without  respite.  To  check  greed 
must  be  a  tenth  principal  of  our  ethics.  Happy 
are  those  who  don't  forget  to  snatch  some  happi- 
ness from  life  as  they  go  along,  instead  of  post- 
poning it  all  until  that  never-attained  time  when 
(they  hope)  they  shall  have  won  their  coveted 
prize.  More  fortunate  still  are  those  who  can 
play  life  as  a  game,  enjoying  the  very  fight  of  it, 
since  that  is  all  part  of  the  training  toward  at- 
tainment of  some  all-sufficient  state  of  mind.  But 
it  is  necessary  for  moral  health  that  we  occasion- 
ally leave  behind  entirely  the  self-seeking  spirit 
upon  which  the  modern  economic  structure 
wholly  rests,  and  we  should  plan  how  for  a  few 
days  or  even  hours  we  can  at  whatever  cost  of 
fasting  and  discomfort — divorce  ourselves  most 
completely  from  all  buying,  hiring,  bartering,  ac- 
cepting of  payment  for  services,  or  being  for  the 
time  owners  of  any  property.  Tho  planning  to 
resume  our  proprietorship  again  later,  it  would 
be  good  for  us  to  step  outside  of  that  relationship 
occasionally  just  as  we  take  vacations  from  our 
business.  The  association  which  represents  our 
highest  ethical  aspirations,  e.  g.,  our  church  or 
our  ethical  society,  might  well  leave  to  auxiliary 
organizations  all  ownership  of  buildings  and 
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halls,  and  apologize  if  it  discusses  any  business 
questions  at  its  meetings.  This  would  be  at  least 
a  form  of  rebuke  and  protest  against  the  banal 
institution,  so  difficult  to  get  away  from,  of  pri- 
vate property. 


SECTION  I 

Upton  Sinclair  has  written  a  book  called  "The 
Profits  of  Religion,"  which  shows  the  commercial- 
ization of  the  various  "Christian"  churches.  He 
there  relates,*  for  instance,  how — 

"Some  years  ago  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  traction 
and  insurance  magnate  of  New  York,  mentioned 
his  charities,  and,  speaking  as  one  man  of  the 
world  to  another,  he  said:  The  reason  I  put 

them  into  the  hands  of s  is  not  religious, 

but  because  I  find  they  are  efficient  in  such  mat- 
ters. They  don't  ask  questions,  they  do  what  you 
want  them  to  do,  and  do  it  economically.' 

"I  went  to  one  of  these  places  to  ask  informa- 
tion as  to  the  frequency  of  industrial  accidents 
and  the  fate  of  the  victims.  The  'Mother  Su- 
perior' received  me  with  a  look  of  polite  dismay. 
'These  concerns  pay  us,'  she  said.  'You  must  see 
that  as  a  matter  of  business  it  would  not  do  for 
us  to  talk  about  them.' 

"The  Rev.  S.  B.  Smith,  explains  in  his  'Ele- 
ments of  Ecclestical  Law': 

"  'Protestants  contend  that  the  entire  power  of 
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the  Church  consists  in  the  right  to  teach  and  ex- 
hort, but  not  in  the  right  to  command,  rule,  or 
govern ;  whence  they  infer  that  she  is  not  a  per- 
fect society  or  sovereign  state.  This  theory  is 
false ;  for  the  Church,  as  was  seen,  is  vested  Jure 
Divino  with  power.  (1)  to  make  laws;  (2)  to 
define  and  apply  them  (potestas  judicialis)  ;  (3) 
to  punish  those  who  violate  her  laws  (Potestas 
coercitiva). 

"  'The  state  has  not  the  right  to  leave  every 
man  free  to  profess  and  embrace  whatever  relig- 
ion he  shall  deem  true. 

"  'It  has  not  the  right  to  enact  that  the  ecclesi- 
astical power  shall  require  the  permission  of  the 
civil  power  in  order  to  the  exercise  of  its  author- 
ity. .  .  . 

"  'She  has  the  right  to  require  the  state  not  to 
leave  every  man  free  to  profess  his  own  religion. 

"  'She  has  the  right  to  exercise  her  power  with- 
out the  permission  or  consent  of  the  state. 

"  'She  has  the  right  of  perpetuating  the  union 
,  of  church  and  state. 

"  'She  has  the  right  to  require  that  the  religion 
shall  be  the  only  religion  of  the  state,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  others. 

"  'She  has  the  right  to  prevent  the  state  from 
granting  the  public  exercise  of  their  own  worship 
to  persons  immigrating  from  it. 

"  'She  has  the  power  of  requiring  the  state  not 
to  permit  free  expression  of  opinion.  .  .  .' 
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"Here  is  Mgr.  Segur,  in  his  'Plain  Talk  About 
ism  of  Today,'  a  book  extensively  circu- 


lated : 

"Freedom  of  thot  is  the  soul  of ism; 

it  is  likewise  the  soul  of  modern  rationalism  and 
philosophy.  It  is  one  of  those  impossibilities 
which  only  the  levity  of  a  superficial  reason  can 
regard  as  admissible.  But  a  sound  mind,  that, 
does  not  feed  on  empty  words,  looks  upon  this 
freedom  of  thot  only  as  simply  absurd,  and,  what 
is  more,  as  sinful. 

"For  there  was  once  a  Golden  Age  when  the 
power  of  the  Church  was  complete,  and  the  civil 
authority  made  haste  to  carry  out  her  commands. 
What  was  the  condition  of  the  people  in  those 
times?  We  are  told  by  Lea,  in  his  'History  of 
the  Inquisition'  that :  'So  long  as  faith  was  pre- 
served, crime  and  sin  was  comparatively  unim- 
portant except  as  a  source  of  revenue  to  those 
who  sold  absolution.  .  .  .  The  artificial  stand- 
ard thus  created  is  seen  in  a  revelation  of  the 
Virgin  to  St.  Birgitta,  that  a  Pope  who  was  free 
from  heresy,  no  matter  how  polluted  by  sin  and 
vice,  is  not  so  wicked  but  that  he  has  the  absolute 
power  to  bind  and  loose  souls.  .  .  .  Correct- 
ness of  belief  was  thus  the  sole  essential;  virtue 
was  a  wholly  subordinate  consideration.  .  .  . 

"This,  in  fact,  was  the  direct  result  of  the  sys- 
tem of  persecution  embodied  in  the  Inquisition. 
.  .  .  When  the  only  unpardonable  offence  was 
persistence  in  some  trifling  error  of  belief,  such 
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as  the  poverty  of  Christ;  when  men  had  before 
them  the  example  of  their  spiritual  guides  as 
leaders  in  vice  and  debauchery  and  contempt  of 
sacred  things,  all  the  sanctions  of  morality  were 
destroyed  and  the  confusion  between  right  and 
wrong  became  hopeless.  The  world  has  probably 
never  seen  a  society  more  vile  than  that  of  Europe 
in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  The 
brilliant  pages  of  Froissart  fascinate  us  with 
their  pictures  of  the  artificial  courtesies  of  chival- 
ry ;  the  mystic  reveries  of  Rysbroek  and  of  Tauler 
show  us  that  spiritual  life  survived  in  some  rare 
souls,  but  the  mass  of  the  population  was  plunged 
into  the  depths  of  sensuality  and  the  most  brutal 
oblivion  of  the  moral  law.  For  this  Alvaro  Pelayo 
tells  us  that  the  priesthood  were  accountable,  and 
that,  in  comparison  with  them,  the  laity  were  holy 
.  .  .  Meyer,  in  his  annals  of  Flanders,  under 
date  of  1379,  tells  us  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  describe  the  prevalence  everywhere  of  per- 
juries, blasphemies,  adulteries,  hatreds,  quarrels, 
brawls,  murder,  rapine,  thievery,  robbery,  gam- 
bling, whoredom,  debauchery,  avarice,  oppres- 
sion of  the  poor,  rape,  drunkenness,  and  similar 
vices,  and  he  illustrates  his  statement  with  the 
fact  that  in  the  territory  of  Ghent,  within  the 
space  of  ten  months,  there  occurred  no  less  than 
fourteen  hundred  murders  committed  in  the 
bagnios,  brothels,  gambling-houses,  taverns,  and 
other  similar  places.  When,  in  1396,  Jean  sans 
Peur  led  his  Crusaders  to  destruction  at  Micop- 
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oils,  their  crimes  and  cynical  debauchery 
scandalized  even  the  Turks,  and  led  to  the  stern 
rebuke  of  Bajazet  himself,  who  as  the  monk  of 
St.  Denis  admits  was  much  better  than  his  Chris- 
tian foes." 

We  must  quote  here  in  part  a  letter  written  by 
Olin  J.  Ross,  the  editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
An  earlier  letter  of  his  had  protested  against  that 
journal's  editorial  on  "A  Business  Revival  to  Fol- 
low the  War."  Its  main  proposition  is  that  the 
European  war  will  advance  the  morality  of  the 
world  and  this  will  furnish  the  basis  for  improved 
business.  That  paper  boldly  asserts  that  faith 
in  God  is  necessary  to  a  sound  business  condition. 
We  copy  a  paragraph  from  this  editorial  as 
follows : 

"Not  long  ago  it  was  pointed  out  in  these  col- 
umns that  one  of  the  effects  of  the  war  might  be 
a  widespread  religious  revival  .  .  .  evils  from 
which  we  suffer  .  .  .  beyond  the  reach  of 
statutory  law  .  .  .  are  all  susceptible  to  amend- 
ment by  conscience  thru  the  mercy  of  God.  Here, 
then,  ...  a  better  promise  for  future  busi- 
ness. .  .  .  Here  is  a  movement  which  renders 
investigation  committees  unnecessary,  which 
brings  employer  and  employed  together  on  the 
common  platform  of  the  love  and  fear  of  God. 
This  is  the  promise  of  the  future,  and  it  is  some- 
thing which  Providence  in  its  infinite  mercy 
grants  us,  to  assuage  the  wickedness  and  misery 
of  war." 
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The  letter  was  returned  by  the  editor  with  the 
comment — 

"You  are  only  an  ass,  now.  You  will  be  a  man 
when  you  learn  to  pray. — W.  F.  H." 

To  this  Mr.  Ross  replies : 

"You  predicted  a  great  business  and  moral  re- 
vival as  an  outcome  of  the  European  war,  based 
on  'faith  in  God,'  etc.  ...  In  the  olden  times 
in  Europe,  you  will  recall,  they  had  epidemics  of 
witchcraft,  and  it  was  believed  that  the  only  way 
to  stamp  one  out  was  to  gather  up  all  the  sus- 
pected women,  much  as  we  now  gather  up  cattle 
affected  with  the  hoof  and  mouth  disease,  and  kill 
them.  Some  historians  estimate  that  . 
millions  of  women  in  Europe,  alone,  were  burned 
and  quartered  and  flayed  alive,  from  the  time  of 
Constantine  to  the  writings  of  Blackstone's  com- 
mentaries, on  the  charge  of  witchcraft.  After 
these  wholesale  killings  the  country  breathed 
easier  and  business  picked  up.  All  these  killings 
were  based  on  Bible  doctrines,  as  for  instance  the 
divine  dictum  in  Exodus  of  'Thou  shalt  not  suffer 
a  witch  to  live.' 

"But  your  comment  at  the  end  of  my  letter 
shows  that  you  were  writing  from  the  Christian 
standpoint,  and  I  doubt  whether  there  is  a  pot- 
house politician  in  New  York  who  would  so  write 
to  a  political  opponent.  I  observe  he  remarks  that 
you  have  not  yet  got  up  to  the  high  plane  of  being 
a  gentleman  when  you  differ  with  a  religious  op- 
ponent. This  is  the  point  where  most  Christians 
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fall  down.  They  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  it  is 
becoming  to  them  to  be  high-class  gentlemen 
when  it  comes  to  differing  with  another  on  the 
subject  of  religion.  Very  many  of  our  Christian 
friends,  by  close  reading  and  study  of  the  Bible, 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  should  not 
only  not  be  gentlemen  when  differing  with  re- 
ligious opponents,  but  also  that  they  have  all  the 
rights  and  that  their  opponents  have  none  which 
they  are  bound  to  respect.  When  it  comes  to  re- 
ligion, or  in  trying  to  force  the  state  into  an  up- 
keep of  religion,  as  shown,  for  instance,  in  try- 
ing to  force  Bible  reading  and  study  and  religious 
singing  into  the  schools  at  public  expense,  they 
feel  that  might  makes  right,  and  that  the  only 
rule  to  go  by  is  whether  they  can  do  it  or  not. 
The  Bible  and  the  fact  that  our  good  Christian 
friends  have  the  power,  or  rather,  'feel  their  oats,' 
as  it  were,  make  them  have  this  feeling.  I  rather 
think  that  you  entertain  the  regulation  Christian 
feeling  when  it  comes  to  the  rights  of,  or  the 
courtesy  due,  your  religious  opponents. 

"Many  of  the  gentlemen  trained  in  your  school 
of  prayer,  not  all,  but  very  many,  can  bubble  over 
with  enthusiasm  about  the  'love  of  Jesus'  and  of 
his  alleged  father,  God,  and  eternally  prate  about 
the  Christian  graces  and  virtues,  etc.,  but  when 
it  comes  to  being  polite  to  a  religious  opponent 
and  in  believing  in  equal  civil  and  political  rights 
for  all  alike,  no  matter  whether  they  be  Chris- 
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tians,  .  .  .  Mohammedans,  ...  or  Athe- 
ists, .  .  .  they  are  not  equal  to  the  task.  .  .  . 

"My  excuse  for  letting  these  letters  be  pub- 
lished is  that  host  of  otherwise  good  men  and 
women  think  that  a  man  who  denies  their  cher- 
ished beliefs  .  .  .  about  a  supposed  supernat- 
ural world  must  be  far  beneath  them  in  character. 
I  have  seen  men  whose  words  and  acts,  and  even 
faces,  plainly  showed  that  they  did  not  believe 
that  those  who  radically  differed  with  them  on 
these  subjects  of  dispute  deserved  any  recogni- 
tion in  society,  or  were  fit  to  live.  In  other  words 
their  religious  teachings  had  brot  them  to  the 
pass  where  they  actually  thot  that  a  religious  op- 
ponent had  not  the  same  right  to  deny  as  they 
had  to  affirm.  I  claim  that  there  is  something 
wrong  with  a  religion  that  teaches  any  man  to  so 
look  at  his  neighbors. 

"I  have  heard  good  religious  people  gloat  over 
the  fact  that  they  had  as  a  class  cut  off  Col.  Robert 
G.  Ingersoll  from  political  perferment,  because 
he  was  an  unbeliever.  .  .  .  Colonel  Ingersoll 
voted  many  times  in  his  life  for  political  candi- 
dates and  made  many  great  speeches  for  them 
and  his  party,  but  I  do  not  recall  that  it  ever  was 
said  that  he  ever  asked  what  a  candidate's  re- 
ligious opinions  were." 

In  an  address  November  20th,  1917,1  Mr.  Ross 
comments  as  follows  upon  the  Christian  theory 
of  atonement: 


'Before    Rationalist    Society    of   Columbus    (Ohio)    Chamber    of    Com- 
merce. 
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"After  millions  of  people  had  been  put  to  the 
torture,  .  .  .  God  thinks  of  a  plan  to  save 
them,  which  is  that  his  only  and  well  beloved  Son, 
one  of  the  creators  of  the  universe,  should  go  and 
live  with  the  chickens,  as  it  were,  as  a  chicken, 
and  then  some  of  the  chickens  he  was  to  save  pitch 
onto  him  some  day  and  kill  him.  In  this  way  the 
aforesaid  chickens  could  be  saved.  This  plan  was 
finally  carried  out  successfully.  The  chickens,  as 
it  were,  pitched  onto  the  young  spook,  then  liv- 
ing as  a  chicken,  and  killed  him,  after  which  it 
became  possible  to  save  all  the  chickens  from  slow 
torture.  Well,  this  is  the  story,  stripped  of  all 
embellishment  and  reduced  to  its  simplest  form, 
and  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  if  ever  a  tale  was 
invented  in  a  mad  house  this  was  the  one.  But 
this  absurdity  was  not  enough.  ...  It  had  to 
be  buttressed  ...  by  another  insane  asylum 
story,  and  that  was  that  there  were  three  gods, 
all  operating  as  one  part  of  the  time,  and  all  sep- 
arately part  of  the  time.  .  .  .  The  father  and 
the  son  being  of  the  same  age  and  each  equal  to 
the  other.  How  the  Ghost  got  into  this  close 
corporation  is  not  explained.  ...  'I  and  my 
father  are  one.'  This,  as  Col.  Robert  G.  Ingersoll 
would  say,  'you  can  all  understand.  .  .  .' 

"Anyway  .  .  .  Jesus  .  .  .  did  a  lot  of 
things  which  ought  to  have  struck  the  Jews  with 
awe  and  consternation.  He  raised  the  dead,  he 
cured  the  leper,  he  made  the  blind  to  see,  and 
after  he  was  killed  he  raised  himself  from  the, 
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dead,  all  of  which  wonderful  feats  did  not  feaze 
the  Jews.  The  folks  who  were  right  on  the 
grounds  and  who  had  been  especially  trained  to 
look  for  miracles  and  to  regard  them  with  awe, 
thot  so  little  of  the  divine  manifestations  of 
power  in  this  case  that  they  turned  in  and  killed 
the  man  who  exhibited  them.  They  did  not  take 
any  stock  in  the  feats,  and  looked  upon  him  as  a 
disturber  and  imposter,  but  today  we  have  well 
educated  men  and  women  going  about  and  claim- 
ing that  this  story  of  imposture  and  fraud  is  the 
'sweetest  story  known  to  men.'  .  .  .  They  can- 
not possibly  know  anything  about  him,  save  what 
they  have  gleaned  from  the  preposterous  tales  of 
ignorant  fishermen  and  others  who  were  steeped 
to  the  lips  in  the  superstitions  of  the  age  in  which 
they  lived.  ...  As  one  great  Bible  critic  puts 
it:  ... 

"  'Men  and  women  have  been  burned  to  death 
for  believing  that  there  was  but  one  God;  that 
there  was  none;  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  younger 
than  God ;  that  God  was  somewhat  older  than  his 
son;  for  insisting  that  good  works  will  save  a 
man  without  faith;  for  declaring  that  a  sweet 
baby  will  be  burned  eternally,  because  its  parents 
failed  to  have  its  head  wet  by  a  priest ;  for  speak- 
ing of  God  as  tho  he  had  a  nose;  for  believing 
that  priests  can  forgive  sin;  for  denying  that 
witches  could  ride  thru  the  air  on  broomsticks; 
for  doubting  the  total  depravity  of  the  human 
heart ;  for  believing  that  the  Pope  was  not  manag- 
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ing  this  world  for  God;  for  thinking  that  the 
Virgin  was  born  like  other  people;  for  denying 
that  God  used  his  finger  for  a  pen ;  for  asserting 
that  prayers  are  not  answered  and  that  diseases 
are  not  sent  to  punish  unbelief;  for  denying  the 
authority  of  the  Bible  and  for  having  a  Bible  in 
one's  possession ;  for  carrying  a  cross  and  for  re- 
fusing; for  being  a  Catholic  and  for  being  a 
Protestant;  for  being  an  Episcopalian,  a  Presby- 
terian, a  Baptist  and  for  being  a  Quaker.' 

"One  of  the  great  bones  of  contention  our  re- 
ligious friends  have  wrangled  over  for  hundreds 
of  years,  and  they  have  not  got  it  settled  yet,  is 
whether  in  what  is  called  'The  Lord's  Supper'  the 
wine  is  genuine  old  fashioned  wine  or  whether 
.  .  .  after  a  kind  of  incantation  over  it,  it  is 
turned  into  the  real  blood  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  whether  the  bread  is  turned  by  a  like 
process  into  some  of  his  real  flesh. 

"To  cliam  that  wine  is  to  be  drunk  and  bread  to 
be  eaten  are  really  the  blood  and  flesh  taken  from 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  died  1900  years  ago, 
is  about  as  reasonable  as  would  be  a  story  wherein 
it  is  claimed  solemnly,  by  millions  of  intelligent 
men  and  women,  and  by  all  the  great  men  of  a 
city,  including  college  professors,  that  a  nice, 
juicy  beef -steak  could  be  cut  from  a  cow  that  had 
died  over  a  thousand  years  ago  .  .  .  one  side 
claims  that  such  a  beef -steak  can  be  cut  from  a 
cow  that  had  died  one  thousand  years  ago  and 
that  it  must  be  actually  eaten,  or  it  will  do  you 
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no  good,  and  the  other  claims  that  you  can  take 
something  else  and  palaver  over  it  a  while  and 
then  eat  it  as  if  it  were  a  genuine  beef -steak.  .  .  . 

"Another  great  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  thinkers  is  that  ...  it  really  is  not  neces- 
sary to  go  down  into  the  water,  after  all,  but  that 
sprinkling  of  water  on  the  head  will  get  out  the 
Ghost  just  as  well.  Enough  of  the  English  lan- 
guage has  been  spent  on  this  great  question  to  fill 
libraries — and  the  debaters  are  not  thru  yet. 
Somehow  it  all  puts  one  in  mind  of  Gulliver's 
Travels. 

"Another  great  line  of  separation  among  the 
believers  is  whether  a  man  in  order  to  be  saved — 
in  order  to  have  his  sins  forgiven  —  can  go 
straight  to  Jesus,  who  is  said  to  be  alive  and  well, 
or  can  go  to  certain  trained  intercessioners  on 
earth  who  stand  in  with  Jesus  and  the  Ghost. 
Some  say  one  thing,  and  some  another,  and  tho 
Jesus  is  alive  and  can  go  anywhere  and  do  any- 
thing he  says  nothing  and  lets  'em  fight  it  out,  and 
they  have  certainly  fought  ...  is  whether 
there  is  one  sole,  independent  ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse, or  three.  As  before  stated,  a  certain  part 
of  the  worshippers  hold  that  it  is  clearly  estab- 
lished that  God  had  a  son  and  that  it  is  just  as 
clearly  established  that  he  had  a  ghost.  ...  A 
long  time  ago  some  fellow  said  that  he  existed, 
some  fellow,  too,  who  thot  that  the  earth  was  flat 
and  that  the  sun  could  be  induced  to  kindly  stop 
on  request.  .  .  . 
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"Most  certainly,  if  the  'Lord'  exists,  no  man  in 
the  last  1,000  years  or  so  has  seen  him,  heard  him, 
tasted  him,  felt  him  or  smelt  him.  ...  If  God 
allowed  men  to  discover  him  in  the  dark  history 
of  the  race  by  these  senses  why  would  he  not  let 
them  now,  in  this  more  enlightened  age?  Can 
anyone  give  a  good  reason?  If  he  .  .  .  refuses 
to  reveal  himself  ...  to  those  from  whom  he 
is  said  to  require  homage  is  it  not  .  .  .  that  he 
does  not  care  a  continental  whether  we  worship 
him  or  not?  .  .  . 

".  .  .  The  worshipper  says  that  if  you  do  not 
know  a  thing  was  done  and  it  was  too  big  for 
man  to  do  why  that  proves  that  God  did  it.  ... 

"Men  at  this  hour  are  raising  money  by  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  which  to  house  and  worship 
this  supposition,  called  God,  in  which  to  teach 
their  particular  shade  of  the  supposition.  .  .  . 
Billions  of  years  of  time  in  the  aggregate  are 
spent  and  wasted  in  trying  to  make  some  favorite 
shade  of  the  supposition  triumph,  as  they  call  it. 
Millions  of  men  and  women  have  been  sacrificed 
in  the  interest  of  some  phase  of  the  supposi- 
tion. .  . 

"To  justify  the  besotting  of  the  human  mind  in 
superstition  .  .  .  and  forcing  it  to  pore  over 
old  prophecies  and  look  for  signs  of  verification 
in  the  happening  of  modern  events  and  keeping 
it  otherwise  busied  in  studies  of  the  supernatural 
world,  the  class  of  thinkers  I  have  alluded  to  have 
certain  arguments  and  excuses  which  'if 
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there  should  be  a  God  .  .  .  and  I  believe  and 
have  my  sins  forgiven,  why,  I  am  on  the  safe  side 
and  you  are  not.' 

"Over  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  the  natives 
.  .  .  could  say  to  the  Missionary,  'You  come 
over  here  to  teach  me  to  give  up  such  groveling 
superstitions,  but  how  do  you  know  that  ju  ju 
and  fetiches  will  not  save  me  from  evil  spirits? 
.  .  .  If  there  should  be  virtue  in  such  things, 
why  I  am  on  the  safe  side  and  you  are  not.' 

".  .  .  It  is  the  old  argument  of  the  boys 
about  hurrying  by  the  haunted  house. 

"It  is  likely  that  the  Missionary  would  chide 
the  savage  .  .  .  and  tell  him  that  .  .  .  if  he 
stopped  to  rely  on  his  ju  ju  and  fetich  he  might 
be  playing  into  the  power  of  the  snake,  or  the 
leopard,  etc.,  for  the  time  spent  and  energy  lost 
on  them  might  have  enabled  him  to  escape.  In 
fact,  it  can  be  said  that  time,  money,  energy  and 
other  things  of  value  given  to  these  worthless  be- 
liefs and  practices  belong  to  the  same  kind  of 
waste  as  that  which  the  Chinese  formerly  utilized 
in  scaring  away  diseases  and  other  evils  by  beat- 
ing tin  pans. 

"But  our  Christian  friends  will  .  .  .  say 
that  .  .  .  Jesus,  the  Holy  Ghost,  etc.,  are  such 
a  satisfaction,  .  ,  .  such  an  inspiration  in 
time  of  weakness  and  need  that  tho  they  may  be 
false  they  should  not  be  destroyed.  ...  If  the 
whole  thing  is  false,  the  comfort  and  inspiration 
that  come  from  it  are  exactly  like  the  ignorant 
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comfort  that  a  man  would  get  from  the  use  of 
ju  ju,  the  fetich  and  witch  ointment  ...  and 
thus  the  truths  are  tarred  and  feathered,  as  it 
were,  with  the  false  and  the  ridiculous.  In  truth, 
the  running  of  these  Sunday  schools  is  much  like 
the  running  of  bakeries  where  the  bread  is  sys- 
tematically poisoned.  The  owners  could  say: 
'Don't  you  know  that  we  use  good  flour  in  our 
bread?'  But  the  food  inspector  would  say  that 
as  a  result  the  bread  is  no  better  than  the  poison. 

"Then,  again,  the  running  of  a  city  or  state 
without  religion  could  surely  be  no  worse  than  its 
running  with  a  false  one.  The  ancient  Roman 
religion  was  a  false  one,  and  yet  for  hundreds  of 
years  the  people  lived  happily  and  prosperously. 
For  hundreds  of  years,  so  it  has  been  said,  a 
purse  of  gold  left  by  the  roadside  in  view  of  the 
passerby  would  remain  for  months  unstolen.  Life 
and  property  there  were  never  safer,  probably,  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  This  was  the  period 
too,  when  the  statute  said:  'It  is  not  lawful  to 
put  to  death  a  Roman  citizen^'  Life  and  property 
were  far  safer  then  than  they  were  after  'The 
Blessed  Religion'  came  and  got  in  its  grip.  .  .  . 

"A  certain  minister  of  the  Gospel  once  wrote 
me  a  letter  denouncing  my  Indianapolis  address 
on  'God  and  Politics,'  and  said  that  as  civilization 
was  owing  to  the  Bible  and  the  Christian  religion, 
if  I  did  not  like  them,  I  should  go  where  there 
was  no  Christian  religion.  .  .  . 
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"You  could  not  be  induced  to  go  and  live  in  a 
land  where  the  Christian  religion  could  do  as  it 
pleased, — and  there  are  such  lands — for  there  you 
would  not  have  the  rights  and  liberties  you  would 
have  in  countries  that  have  been  civilized  by  free- 
thinkers. .  .  . 

"As  to  civilization  being  produced  by  it,  why, 
the  Athenian  civilization  was  and  is  yet  called 
'The  mother  of  modern  civilization.'  .  .  .  This 
was  the  civilization,  too,  that  your  blessed  re- 
ligion found  .  .  .  and  in  a  few  hundred  years 
after  it  acquired  the  power  to  do  as  it  pleased, 
instead  of  adding  to  it,  destroyed  it  so  nearly  that 
Europe  was  plunged  into  the  dark  ages  .  .  . 
and  blackstakes,  racks  and  torture  chambers  were 
set  to  work  as  educational  agencies. 

"Another  objection  is  that  freethinkers  talk  of 
the  bad  deeds  and  ignorant  beliefs  of  the  church 
instead  of  the  good  things  about  it.  Well,  Nero, 
.  .  .  notwithstanding  some  good  deeds  which 
he  may  have  done,  .  .  .  has  been  infamous  to 
this  day.  .  .  .  Many  people  think  that  this  is  an 
unanswerable  argument  against  destroying  the 
false.  The  false  must  be  destroyed  no  matter 
whether  anything  is  put  in  its  place  or  not.  The 
same  argument  could  have  been  used  against  de- 
stroying witchcraft  which  is,  'What  are  you  going 
to  put  in  its  place?'  .  ...  When  we  tear  out 
evil  things  we  leave  the  ground  clear  for  truth, 
righteousness,  liberty,  justice,  and  brotherly 
kindness  to  grow  in.  And  so  when  false  religions 
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are  overthrown  there  will  be  no  demand  for  other 
false  things  to  take  their  places,  but  there  will  be 
a  thousand  fold  increase  in  the  demand  for  the 
true,  the  beautiful  and  the  wholesome.  .  .  . 

"Then,  again,  as  one  of  my  old  religious  friends 
puts  it :  ...  'You  do  not  know  anything  about 
it.  You  cannot  prove  that  God  does  not  exist.' 
Neither  can  they  prove  that  he  does,  so  what  is 
the  use  of  spending  time  and  thot  upon  it  ?  ... 
We  deny  the  existence  of  ghosts.  Why  ?  Because 
no  one  can  prove  by  evidence  worth  considering 
for  a  moment  that  such  things  exist.  .  .  . 

"Otto  Wettstein  says:  'I  know  that  no  God 
exists  just  as  I  know  that  there  is  no  elephant  in 
my  office.'  The  reason  he  knows  there  is  no  ele- 
phant in  his  office  is  because  there  is  no  evidence 
submitted  to  his  senses  that  there  is  one  there. 
Suppose  that  he,  in  spite  of  the  want  of  evidence 
of  his  senses,  should  go  to  assuming,  as  the  devout 
religionist  does  as  to  his  god,  that,  after  all,  it 
may  be  possible  that  there  is  an  elephant  in  the 
office,  and  should  govern  himself  accordingly,  in 
order  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  just  as  the  devout 
Christian  does — that  is,  either  to  keep  out  of  the 
office  for  fear  of  the  elephant  or  else  should  en- 
deavor to  stand  in  with  the  elephant  by  feeding 
him  and  otherwise  ministering  to  his  wants, 
which  is  the  very  principle  of  action  the  trained 
Christian  acts  on  in  dealing  with  his  God  and 
devil.  What  would  you  think?  Suppose  you 
would  see  Mr.  Wettstein  bringing  in  hay  and 
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water  and  other  things  for  the  elephant  that 
might  possibly  be  in  the  office,  tho  no  one  could 
see  or  feel  or  hear  an  elephant!  In  his  case  you 
would  certainly  file  an  affidavit  of  lunacy,  but  in 
the  case  of  the  Christian  who  acts  on  the  same 
principle,  millions  of  these  trained  followers  of 
the  Lamb  would  say  that  he  was  preeminently 
wise  and  practical.  ...  If  the  unbeliever 
should  not  spend  any  time  and  thot  on  this  sub- 
ject, then  most  surely  the  believer  should  not.  . .  ." 

Not  all  discontent  is  "divine  discontent."  What 
a  parody  on  modern  Society  is  this  picture  by 
Algot  Lange  of  life  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Amazon  river. 

"Women  who  have  spent  most  of  their  isolated 
lives  in  utterly  uncivilized  surroundings,  will  sud- 
denly be  brot  into  a  community  where  other 
women  are  found,  and  immediately  the  instinct 
of  self -adornment  is  brot  into  full  play.  Each  of 
them  falls  under  the  sway  of  'Dame  Fashion' — 
for  there  are  the  latest  things,  even  on  the  upper 
Amazon.  Screaming  colors  are  favored;  a  red 
skirt  with  green  stars  was  considered  at  one  time 
the  height  of  Fashion,  until  an  inventive  woman 
discovered  that  yellow  dots  could  also  be  worked 
in.  In  addition  to  these  dresses  the  women  will 
squander  money  on  elegant  patent  leather  French 
slippers  (with  which  they  generally  neglect  to 
wear  stockings)  and  use  silk  handkerchiefs  per- 
fumed with  the  finest  Parisian  eau  de  Cologne, 
bot  at  a  cost  of  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  dollars 
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a  bottle.  Arrayed  in  all  her  glory  on  some  gala 
occasion  the  whole  effect  enhanced  by  the  use  of 
a  short  pipe  from  which  she  blows  volumes  of 
smoke,  the  woman  of  Ramate2  de  Males  was  a 
unique  sight." 

(And  in  civilized  society  so  great  is  the  finan- 
cial burden  of  "keeping-up"  a  vain  display  that 
Jones,  after  reading  in  the  "Merry-Go-Round  of 
Society,"  that  his  wife's  evening  gown  "beggared 
description"  remarked  "et  tu,  description!") 

No,  there  is  need,  undoubtedly,  for  a  decided 
diminution  of  that  form  of  discontent  which 
turns  upon  vanity. 

Numerous  philosophers  have  shown  a  disposi- 
tion to  account  for  all  conduct  thru  the  operation 
of  some  single  simple  principle.  This  tendency 
also  dates  back  very  far.  For  instance,  Socrates 
held  that  evil  was  only  ignorance,  and  that  all  men 
pursued  the  good  so  far  as  they  had  knowledge 
of  it.  Had  he  said  they  pursue  it  so  far  as  they're 
interested  in  it — so  far  as  their  minds  continue 
to  attend  to  it — he  would  have  been  right.  In 
refuting  Protagoras'  statement  that  the  individ- 
ual "man  is  the  measure  of  all  things,"  Socrates 
failed  to  see  that  individuality  still  is  the  chief 
measure  of  what  we  will  to  attend  to. 

Presently  came  Epicurus  with  his  theory  that 
life  is  all  for  selfish  pleasure.  Like  so  many  of 
his  co-religionists  and  followers  of  today,  Epi- 
curus neglected  to  see  that  even  if  selfishness  is 
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a  universal  motive  (which  is  questionable)  and 
even  if  we  do  pursue  pleasure  as  an  end  (which 
you  may  doubt  of  as  being  the  usual  order  of 
events,  when  you've  read  further),  still  granting 
these  premises,  Epicurus  gave  us  no  explanation 
or  guide  so  long  as  it  remains  unknown  whether 
a  person's  pleasure  will  be  to  eat  his  dinner  or  to 
go  without  it. 

Substitute  Happiness  for  the  term  Pleasure, 
and  Epicurus'  theory  expands  into  that  of  Ben- 
tham  and  the  earlier  utilitarians,  if  not  of  Mill. 
(The  view  of  the  later  utilitarians,  that  we  ought 
to  work  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber, comes  under  a  different  head.)  From  their 
speculations  developed  "the  economic  man"  a 
hypothetical  creature  who  appeared  in  all  the 
treatises  on  political  economy  as  it  was  then 
called,  and  who  always  acted  according  to  a  cold 
calculation  of  his  profits  and  losses.  This  stomach 
philosophy  contains  enough  truth  to  be  worth 
considering  at  length.  It  reduces  life  practically 
to  the  basis  of  the  fundamental  drive  of  hunger. 

Let's  see  how  hunger  is  to  be  viewed  psycho- 
biologically.  Jacques  Loeb  gives  "as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  role  of  tropisms  in  instinctive  self- 
preservation  .  .  .  Porthesia  Chrysorrhoea. 
This  butterfly  lays  its  eggs  upon  a  shrub  on  which 
the  larvae  hatch  in  the  fall,  and  on  which  they 
hibernate,  as  a  rule,  not  far  from  the  ground. 
Soon  as  the  temperature  reaches  a  certain  height, 
they  leave  the  nest ;  under  natural  conditions  this 
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happens  in  the  spring.  .  .  .  (The  larvae  can, 
however,  be  induced  to  leave  the  nest  any  time 
in  the  winter,  provided  the  temperature  is  raised 
sufficiently.)  After  leaving  the  nest,  they  crawl 
directly  upward  on  the  shrub  where  they  find  the 
leaves  on  which  they  feed.  .  .  .  The  caterpil- 
lars, upon  waking  from  their  winter  sleep,  are 
violently  positively  heliotropic,  and  it  is  this 
heliotropism  which  makes  the  animals  move  up- 
ward. At  the  top  of  the  branch  they  come  in 
contact  with  a  growing  bud,  and  chemical  and 
tactile  influences  set  the  mandibles  of  the  young 
caterpillar  into  activity.  If  we  put  these  cater- 
pillars into  closed  test  tubes  which  lie  with  their 
longitudinal  axes  at  right  angles  to  the  window 
they  will  all  migrate  to  the  window  end  where 
they  will  stay  and  starve,  even  if  we  put  their 
favorite  leaves  into  the  test  tube  close  behind 
them.  These  larvae  are  in  this  condition  slaves 
of  the  light. 

The  few  young  leaves  on  top  of  a  twig  are 
quickly  eaten  by  the  caterpillar.  The  light  which 
saved  its  life  by  making  it  creep  upward  where 
it  finds  its  food  would  cause  it  to  starve  could  the 
animal  not  free  itself  from  the  bondage  of  posi- 
tive heliotropism.  After  having  eaten  it  is  no 
longer  a  slave  of  light  but  can  and  does  creep 
downward.  It  can  be  shown  that  a  caterpillar, 
after  having  been  fed,  loses  its  positive  heliotrop- 
ism almost  completely  and  permanently.  If  we 
submit  unfed  and  fed  caterpillars  of  the  same 
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nest  to  the  same  artificial  or  natural  source  of 
light  in  two  different  test  tubes  the  unfed  will 
creep  to  the  light  and  stay  there  until  they  die, 
while  those  that  have  eaten  will  pay  little  or  no 
attention  to  the  light.  Their  positive  heliotrop- 
ism  has  disappeared  and  the  animal,  after  having 
eaten,  can  creep  in  any  direction.  The  restless- 
ness which  accompanies  the  condition  of  starva- 
tion makes  the  animal  leave  the  top  of  the 
branches  and  creep  downward — which  is  the  only 
direction  open  to  it — where  it  finds  new  young 
leaves  on  which  it  can  feed.  The  wonderful 
hereditary  instinct  upon  which  the  life  of  the 
animal  depends  is  its  positive  heliotropism  in  the 
unfed  condition  and  the  loss  of  this  heliotropism 
after  having  eaten.  The  chemical  changes  fol- 
lowing the  taking  up  of  the  food  abolish  the  helio- 
tropism just  as  CO2  arouses  positive  heliotropism 
in  certain  Daphnia. 

Mayer  and  Soule  have  shown  that  negative 
geotropism  and  positive  heliotropism  keep  the 
caterpillars  of  Danais  plexippus  on  its  plant  (the 
milk-weed).  The  chemical  nature  of  the  leaf 
starts  the  eating  reactions,  but  "once  the  eating 
reaction  be  set  into  play,  it  tends  to  continue,  so 
that  the  larva  may  then  be  induced  to  eat  sub- 
stances which  it  would  never  have  commenced 
to  eat  in  the  first  instance."3 

Le  Dantec  in  L'Egoism  (G.  Allport's  summary) 
has  argued  that  the  "rights"  of  property  are  held 


3Loeb — Tropisms — pp.   161-163. 
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by  power  to  injure  (fear)  that  they  originated 
thru  ostentation  (exhibitionism),  that  objective 
rights  are  confused  into  subjective  rights  thru 
the  medium  of  hypocrisy  and  that  self-seeking 
may  disguise  itself  by  charity  (desire  for  es- 
teem). This  illustrates  the  reinforcement  of  one 
motive  by  others. 

Similarly  the  summary  of  Tead's  Instincts  in 
industry4  showed  how  the  industrial  situation,  es- 
sentially based  on  greed,  is  complicated  by  the  ex- 
istence in  the  men  of  another  instinct — that  "of 
the  Herd,"  gregariousness.  His  references  in  this 
connection  were  to  industry  in  small  towns  or 
problems  of  small  shops,  lonely  jobs,  arrangement 
of  benches  or  machines;  talking  at  work,  mass 
meetings;  band  concerts;  cafeterias,  work  done 
in  gangs  or  groups,  response  to  leaders,  height- 
ened suggestibility,  language  difficulties,  protec- 
tion function  of  organization  and  group  conscious- 
ness— effect  upon  efforts  to  introduce  democratic 
shop. 

Thru  Karl  Marx  an  adaptation  of  materialism 
to  the  workings  of  society  at  large  has  become  the 
dominating  dogma  (we  use  the  word  with  no  dis- 
paragement of  the  profound  truths  contained) 
of  the  great  socialist  movement  of  today.  A  re- 
view of  Marx'  therefore  will  be  in  order  here. 

Marx'  book  "Das  Kapital"  has  been  called  the 
Bible  of  Socialism,  and  it  deserves  the  name.  It 


<p.    150-152. 

r'Kindly  made  for  us   by  Mr.   G.    Allport. 
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defends  the  socialist  doctrine  in  a  scholarly 
fashion,  and  ranks  among  the  best  of  politico- 
economic  treatises.  The  book  offers  technical 
support  to  the  more  emotional  expression  of 
Marx'  doctrine  found  at  the  close  of  the  "Com- 
munist Manifesto"  (1847)  which  was  written  in 
company  with  Friedrich  Engels;  "The  commun- 
ists scorn  to  conceal  their  views  and  purposes. 
They  declare  openly  that  their  aims  can  be  at- 
tained only  by  a  violent  overthrow  of  the  existing 
social  order.  Let  the  ruling  classes  tremble  be- 
fore a  communist  revolution.  The  proletarians 
have  nothing  to  lose  except  their  chains.  They 
have  a  world  to  gain.  Proletarians  of  all  lands, 
unite!" 

The  argument  of  "Das  Kapital"  may  be  sum- 
marized under  three  headings :  The  Materialistic 
Conception  of  History,  Value  and  Surplus  Value, 
and  the  Law  of  Capitalist  Development.  The 
Marxian  analysis  proceeds  in  a  classical  fashion, 
abounding  in  statistics  carefully  compiled  from 
industries  of  Great  Britain  during  the  years  pre- 
ceding the  publication  of  the  book.  It  will  be 
our  purpose,  however,  only  to  outline  the  three 
contributions  which  Marx  made  to  economic  the- 
ory and  upon  which  all  genuine  socialism  is  based. 

1.  The  Materialistic  Conception  of  History. 
This  famous  doctrine  is  an  interpretation  of  the 
past  and  present  as  a  continuous  dialectical  proc- 
ess, a  development  by  incessant  struggle  of  oppos- 
ing forces.  Marx'  theory  of  history  is  that  it  is 
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shaped  at  each  period  by  the  economic  life  of  the 
people,  by  the  manner  in  which  goods  are  pro- 
duced and  distributed.  The  production  of  wealth 
by  slaves  gave  form  to  the  history  of  the  classical 
world,  while  that  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  dominated 
by  serfdom.  The  growth  of  the  bourgeoisie  in  the 
cities  finally  rendered  feudalism  an  antiquated 
institution,  and  it  had  to  make  way  for  the  third 
estate,  under  whose  guidance  wealth  has  increased 
most  marvelously  and  laborers  have  been  gath- 
ered together  and  organized.  But  the  Bourgeoisie 
has  fulfilled  its  mission,  and  is  now  only  a  hinder- 
ance.  The  time  has  come  when  the  proletariat, 
the  fourth  estate,  must  take  the  reins  into  its 
own  hands.  The  antagonism  between  the  bour- 
geoisie and  the  proletariat  corresponds  to  the  an- 
tagonism which  exists  in  the  relations  of  produc- 
tion today,  between  the  social  character  of  pro- 
duction and  the  individual  character  of  appropria- 
tion of  the  product.  This  conflict  will  prove  the 
last;  the  victory  of  the  proletariat  will  mean  the 
end  both  of  class  interest  and  class  struggle. 
Marx'  prediction  is  that  the  future  will  inevit- 
ably bring  the  disappearance  of  private  owner- 
ship in  instruments  of  production  and  the  elim- 
ination of  the  property-owning  and  income-re- 
ceiving class. 

2.  Value  and  Surplus  Value :  The  real  key  to 
Marx'  economic  doctrine  is  his  theory  of  value 
with  an  exposition  of  which  "Das  Kapital"  opens. 
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It  is  based  on  Ricardo  and  Rodbertus,  but  is  de- 
veloped and  defended  in  an  original  manner. 

Marx  begins  his  demonstration  by  declaring 
that  the  magnitude  of  value  contained  in  a  com- 
modity is  measured  by  the  quantity  of  abstract 
human  labor  embodied,  and  the  quantity  again  is 
measured  by  the  duration  of  the  effort.  One  says 
this  house  is  worth  ten  times  as  much  as  that 
horse.  Materials  are  not  here  compared,  nor  sta- 
bility with  swiftness.  The  common  element  is 
found  alone  in  human  labor.  You  compare  labor 
with  labor.  It  takes  ten  times  the  amount  of  av- 
erage social  labor  to  secure  the  house  as  it  does 
to  put  one  in  possession  of  the  horse. 

Having  stated  this  broad  proposition,  Marx  im- 
mediatey  begins  a  series  of  important  qualifica- 
tions. In  the  first  place,  the  labor  put  forth  by  a 
specific  individual  does  not  condition  value  in  it- 
self, but  the  labor  required  under  normal  condi- 
tions of  skill,  intensity,  and  up-to-date  appliance. 
This  qualification  is  important  in  admitting  that 
skill  and  productiveness  vary  between  individuals 
and  that  the  sheer  expenditure  of  energy  itself 
does  not  create  value.  His  second  important  quali- 
fication is  that  the  factor  of  utility  is  a  necessary 
one  in  determining  value.  Modern  economists 
claim  that  these  qualifications  surrender  the  en- 
tire labor-cost  theory.  But  Marx  severely  cen- 
sures the  capitalist  system  for  the  manner  in 
which  actual  exchange  value  (which  we  know  to 
be  determined  by  the  satisfaction  which  the  com- 
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modity  yields)   diverges  from  their  real  (labor- 
cost)  value. 

This  distinction  between  value  and  value  in  ex- 
change enables  us  to  understand  how  capitalists 
exploit  their  laborers.  They  pay  for  labor  its  ex- 
change value,  which  depends  upon  the  cost  of 
labor  or  the  standard  of  life  of  the  laborer.  What 
it  takes  to  support  a  laborer's  family  is  the  ex- 
change value  of  all  the  labor  which  can  be  got  out 
of  that  family.  The  value  does  not  depend  upon 
the  value  in  exchange.  The  value  to  the  capitalist 
is  all  that  he  can  squeeze  out  of  it.  The  capitalist 
pockets  the  surplus  value,  and  it  becomes  capital, 
enabling  him  to  continue  and  enlarge  his  process 
of  exploitation.  "If  we  compare  the  two  proc- 
esses of  producing  value  and  of  creating  surplus 
value,"  Marx  maintains,  "we  see  that  the  latter 
is  nothing  but  the  continuation  of  the  former  be- 
yond a  certain  point."  The  capitalist  increases 
his  surplus  value  by  increasing  either  the  length 
of  the  working  day,  the  intensity  of  labor,  or  the 
productiveness  of  labor ;  since  all  wealth  produced 
in  a  day  by  a  laborer  over  and  above  that  share 
which  goes  to  him  as  a  wage  (and  this  wage  is  al- 
ways kept  at  the  margin  of  subsistence)  furnishes 
undeserved  surplus  for  the  exploiter.  Marx  ad- 
mits no  contribution  made  to  the  production  of 
wealth  by  the  entrepreneur,  or  by  the  saver  who 
makes  tools  and  machinery  possible,  or  by  any 
sales  expert.  "Capital,"  he  says,  "is  dead  labor 
that,  vampire-like,  only  lives  by  sucking  living  J 
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labor  and  lives  the  more  the  more  labor  it  sucks." 
(p.  134.) 

3.  The  Law  of  Capitalist  Development :  Marx 
seeks  to  demonstrate  the  imminent  necessity  of 
the  breakdown  of  capitalism  and  of  the  coming  of 
socialism.  The  surplus  value  which  the  vampire 
capital  has  sucked  from  labor  rests  at  the  capi- 
talist's disposal.  Beyond  a  certain  degree  of 
prodigality  the  exploiter  turns  this  surplus  into 
more  instruments  of  production,  thus  hastening 
the  inevitable  crisis. 

Labor-saving  devices  constantly  aid  the  capital- 
ist in  increasing  this  surplus  value.  Consequently 
there  grows  up  an  "industrial  reserve  army," 
which  is  in  a  desperate  condition  from  unemploy- 
ment. The  pressure  of  the  surplus  population 
from  the  unemployment  forces  those  who  have 
found  positions  to  submit  to  lower  wages. 

One  of  Marx's  most  important  doctrines  is  his 
theory  of  crises.  During  prosperous  times  manu- 
facturers employ  all  the  men,  women,  and  children 
who  will  work.  The  laboring  classes  prosper; 
marriage  is  encouraged;  and  population  in- 
creases. Suddenly  there  comes  a  commercial 
crisis.  The  greater  part  of  the  laborers  are 
thrown  out  of  employment,  and  are  maintained 
by  society  at  large;  that  is,  the  general  public 
has  to  bear  the  burden  of  keeping  the  laborers — 
the  manufacturer's  tools— for  their  employer  un- 
til he  may  need  them  again.  The  laborers  with- 
out work  constitute  an  army  of  reserve  force  for 
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the  manufacturer.  The  doctrine  of  the  industrial 
army  is  the  culminating  point  in  the  Marxian  the- 
ory of  capitalist  evolution. 

Large  scale  production  will  spread  further  and 
further.  The  small  producer  and  the  middle- 
sized  will  disappear ;  there  will  remain  only  a  few 
great  capitalists  and  a  propertyless  proletariat; 
the  masses  will  become  more  intelligent  and  con- 
scious of  their  power ;  the  capitalists  will  then  be 
dispossessed  (possibly  but  not  necessarily  by  a 
bloody  revolution)  and  a  socialist  state  will 
emerge. 

C.  A.  Ellwood  says:0  "From  a  psychological 
point  of  view  'economic  determinism'  in  order  to 
qualify  as  an  adequate  scientific  theory  of  social 
evolution,  must  prove  itself  to  be  an  adequate 
theory  of  the  determination  of  consciousness 
(and  its  associated  neural  processes)  by  the  ma- 
terial conditions  of  the  social  life.  This  it  has  not 
yet  done,  and  it  must  be  doubted  if  can  do  so  for 
many  reasons;  among  others:  (1)  because  of  the 
active  nature  of  consciousness  with  its  centrally 
initiated  processes;  (2)  because  of  biological 
variations  springing  from  the  forces  resident 
within  the  organism;  (3)  because  of  the  part 
played  by  native  impulses  in  determining  inter- 
ests and  so  ideas.  For  further  criticism  read 
the  writer's  article  on  'Marx's  Economic  Deter- 
minism in  the  Light  of  Modern  Psychology'  in  Am. 
Jour,  of  Sociology,  vol.  xvii,  pp.  35-46." 


"C.   A.   Ellwood — Introduction   to   Social   Psychology — p.   297. 
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Idem.,  pp.  299-301,  "this  theory  is  not  in  ac- 
cord with  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
social  -psychology.  It  regards  the  organism  as 
passive  rather  than  self-active.  .  .  As  Cooley 
says,  the  source  of  the  primary  ideals  is  the  life 
of  the  primary  groups,  such  as  the  family  and  the 
neighborhood  .  .  .  the  primary  adjustment  which 
the  individual  has  to  make  ...  is  not  an  adjust- 
ment to  things,  but  to  other  individuals.  .  .  L'an- 
guage,  religion  and  moral  systems  ...  we  find  .  .  . 
developing,  not  infrequently,  in  advance  of  the 
system  of  physical  maintenance.  .  .  The  Bush- 
men of  South  Africa,  for  instance,  have  a  very 
elaborate  language  with  a  rich  vocabulary;  but 
their  system  of  technology  and  of  industry  re- 
mains but  little  in  advance  of  that  of  primitive 
man.  .  .  .  The  Jews  apparently  reached  the  stage 
of  henotheism,  if  not  of  monotheism,  while  they 
were  yet  in  the  pastoral  stage  of  industry.  .  .  . 
The  Chinese  have  remained  ancestor  worshippers 
down  to  the  present,  even  tho  they  have  left  the 
pastoral  stage  of  industry  behind  for  two  mil- 
lenniums or  more  .  .  .  Socially  accepted  ideas  and 
standards  are  not  necessarily  reflexes  of  economic 
conditions. 

"Derived,  complex  factors,  compounded  out  of 
the  simple  original  factors  are7  very  numerous  .  . . 
"as  original  active  factors  in  human  association, 
we  must,  then  recognize  the  following: 

"1.     The  Physical  Factors,      (a)    Geographic 


'Idem,    pp.   76-77. 
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environment,  including  climate,  food,  soil,  natural 
resources,  topography,  etc.  (b)  Biological  forces, 
heredity,  variation,  selection,  etc. 

"2.  The  Psychical  Factors.  (a)  Impulses, 
both  hereditary  (instinctive)  and  acquired  (ha- 
bitual.) (b)  Feelings,  both  hereditary  (emotion) 
and  acquired,  and  both  pleasant  and  unpleasant, 
(c)  Intellectual  elements,  including  sensation, 
perception  and  ideation  (conception,  imagina- 
tion, reasoning,  etc.) 

Compounded  mainly  out  of  feeling  and  intellec- 
tual elements  or  beliefs;  out  of  feeling  and  im- 
pulses and  desires;  out  of  feel  impulses  and  into 
elements  are  in  these  last,  which  supply  normally 
the  motives  for  the  reflective  activities  of  civil- 
ized men,  have  been  classified  by  Prof.  Small  as 
(1)  health  interests,  (b)  economic,  (c)  social,  in- 
cluding political,  (d)  int.,  (e)  aesthetic,  (f) 
moral,  including  religious. 

Elsewhere  we  show  you  how  the  sex  instinct, 
the  self -protecting  instinct,  and  the  pugnacious 
instinct  have  been  made  the  basis  of  all  human 
conduct  by  certain  writers  in  the  same  way  that 
hunger  has  been  made  its  basis  by  the  philoso- 
phers just  considered.  But  in  the  remaining 
pages  of  this  chapter  we're  anxious  to  point  out 
to  you  the  present-day  working  of  facts  upon 
which  Marx  and  his  school — admitting  that 
they're  sometimes  narrow  in  their  viewpoint — 
undoubtedly  have  shed  much  light.  So  from  the 

"Idem,   p.    76. 
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discussion  of  theory  we  turn  now  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  something  terribly  real, — our  society  as 
we  find  it  all  about  us. 

The  essential  feature  of  this  society  is  that  it 
assumes  the  transcendant  value  of  wealth  as  the 
basis  of  satisfying  human  wants,  and  so  justifies 
itself  in  provoking  and  stimulating  ever  mor»j 
wants  in  order  to  exploit  them  as  the  motive 
power  for  creating  more  wealth.  Thus  it  arrives 
only  at  discontent  and  selfishness;  the  path  from 
savagery  to  civilization  might  be  described  as  the 
progression  from  care-free  helplessness  to  neur- 
asthenic capability.  Two  instincts  are  exploited 
by  our  economic  system, — two  great  animal 
wants,  hunger  and  sexuality.  The  philosophy  of 
the  competitive  regime  is  that  if  you  can  stimulate 
everybody  to  try  to  have  a  little  more  than  the 
other  fellow,  he  will  work  that  much  harder  and 
produce  so  much  more  wealth  for  the  world.  We 
are  beginning,  however,  to  perceive  that  there  is 
a  great  fallacy  underlying  this ;  it  is  not,  after  all, 
mere  quantity  of  goods  that  is  wanted  in  the 
world  for  the  satisfaction  of  human  needs.  Ma- 
terial goods  can  never  satisfy  our  nature  so  long 
as  the  very  process  which  stimulates  us  to  pro- 
duce these  goods  excites  at  the  same  time  an 
ever-growing  craving  for  more, — endlessly  for 
more.  A  more  logical  way  of  satisfying  human 
needs  is  to  give  that  information  which  the  upper 
classes  of  our  society  have,  but  which  the  masses 
unfortunately  are  denied,  of  means  for  limiting 
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the  size  of  their  families.  In  this  way,  with  less 
mouths  to  feed,  the  fruitfulness  of  the  earth 
would  go  further  in  providing  necessities  for  all. 
In  general,  the  only  people  who  are  at  peace 
are  those  able  to  remove  themselves  entirely  from 
the  typical  life  that  "civilization"  engenders.  How 
shallow  is  the  argument  that  they  who  are  com- 
paratively ill  off  in  the  world  have  only  to  become 
more  efficient  and  raise  themselves  to  a  better 
position !  For  it  is  evident  that  efficiency  will  be 
always  a  relative  matter  and  that  while  one  in- 
dividual endowed  with  more  of  it  can  lift  himself 
above  the  majority,  those  whom  he  has  outstripped 
are  placed  by  that  act  at  the  bottom.  As  Jack 
London  puts  it — "There  is  no  encouragement  for 
the  unfit,  inefficient  and  mediocre.  Their  very 
inefficiency  and  mediocrity  make  them  helpless 
as  cattle  and  add  to  their  misery.  And  the  whole 
tendency  for  such  is  downward,  until,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  social  pit,  they  are  wretched,  inarticu- 
late beasts,  living  like  beasts,  breeding  like  beasts, 
dying  like  beasts.  .  .  They  are  sweated  in  the 
slums  in  an  atmosphere  of  discouragement  and 
despair.  There  is  no  strength  in  weakness,  no 
encouragement  in  foul  air,  vile  food  and  dank 
dens.  They  are  there  because  they  are  so  made 
that  they  are  not  fit  to  be  higher  up ;  but  filth  and 
obscenity  do  not  strengthen  the  neck,  nor  does 
chronic  emptiness  of  belly  stiffen  the  back."  One 
could,  of  course,  give  endless  statistics  upon  the 
abject  poverty  of  certain  elements  in  our  large 
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cities,  such  as  that  of  the  Italian  pants-finishers 
of  Chicago,  who  were  drawing  a  weekly  average 
wage  of  $1.31  and  were  employed  during  the  year 
an  average  of  27.85  weeks.  "Every  room  in  these 
reeking  tenements,  houses  a  family  or  two."  "One 
man  fifty  years  old,  who  has  worked  all  his  life, 
is  compelled  to  beg  a  little  money  to  bury  his  dead 
baby." 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Special  Board  of 
Education  Committee,  "5,000  children  who  attend 
the  schools  of  Chicago  are  habitually  hungry. 
They  often  go  to  school  breakfastless  and  at 
times  go  to  bed  hungry.  As  a  result  of  being 
underfed  and  living  in  unsanitary  homes,  they 
have  become  the  victims  of  malnutrition,  which 
creates  sub-normal  children." 

Jacob  Reis  has  described  a  block  in  New  York 
City  200x300  ft.,  in  which  is  a  Warren  of  2,244 
human  beings;  while  in  another  block  are  4,000 
human  creatures. 

As  London  comments: 

"Here  humanity  rots.  Its  victims,  with  grim 
humor,  call  it  'tenant-house  rot.'  Or,  as  a  legis- 
lative report  puts  it:  'Here  infantile  life  unfolds 
its  bud,  but  perishes  before  its  first  anniversary. 
Here  youth  is  ugly  with  loathsome  disease,  and 
the  deformities  which  follow  physical  degenera- 
tion.' " 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  such  a  society  is 
going  to  pieces  under  our  eyes?  It  has  just 
emerged,  terribly  the  worse,  from  the  most  disas- 
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trous  war  of  all  history;  and  the  lessons  in  vio- 
lence learned  upon  the  field  of  Mars  are  to  be  re- 
cited now  upon  the  field  of  industry.  That  our 
present-day  form  of  social  organization  has  bred 
itself  a  cancer  and  is  at  this  moment  passing 
away  as  completely  as  savagery,  barbarism,  classic 
culture  or  feudalism  passed  away,  is  surely  a  fair 
inference  from  evident  signs.  The  bitterness  of 
the  struggle  today  between  capital  and  labor  ex- 
ceeds the  limits  within  which  permanent  recon- 
ciliation is  thinkable.  Soon  each  one  of  us  will 
be  called  on  to  get  off  the  fence  and  to  take  his 
side  in  a  struggle  which  must  end  either  in  the 
complete  humiliation  of  labor  before  an  oligarchy 
of  capital,  or  else  in  the  annihilation  of  capital  by 
labor. 

So  much  for  the  effects  of  harnessing  hunger  as 
driving-power  for  society.  But  we've  not  only 
harnessed  hunger,  we've  harnessed  also  sexuality. 
The  most  noted  psycho-pathologist  in  the  world, 
Dr.  Sigmund  Freud,  attributes  hysteria  to  the 
sexual  problem  of  our  day.  But  the  sexual  prob- 
lem itself  is  heightened  greatly  by  reason  of  our 
commercialism.  Evidences  of  this  problem  are 
on  every  hand.  The  amusements  which  are  of- 
fered to  us  are  nearly  all  of  a  type  to  increase 
the  already  great  hyper-excitability  of  the  race. 
People  are  no  longer  content  to  remain  quietly 
at  home  or  calling  upon  their  friends,  or  sitting 
on  their  front  verandas  in  the  evening  discussing 
serious  or  frivolous  questions,  but  instead  some- 
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one  immediately  suggests  that  the  unoccupied  mo- 
ments should  be  utilized  for  seeing,  let  us  say,  the 
newest  comic  opera.  The  comic  opera,  the  typi- 
cal play  of  our  times,  has  as  its  motive  essentially 
the  play  of  sexuality,  treated  nearly  always  in 
light  and  frivolous  fashion. 

But  we  must  go  deeper  than  the  mere  fact  of 
amusements  of  this  kind  and  inquire  why  it  is 
that  the  modern  person  is  discontented  with  the 
older  and  quieter  ways  of  life  and  seeks  always 
at  the  close  of  the  day  for  some  form  of  excite- 
ment. The  cause  of  this  is  probably  to  be  found 
in  the  nature  of  our  occupations,  which  require, 
even  though  it  be  for  short  hours,  a  far  more 
severe  strain  than  the  occupations  of  older  times. 
Go  into  the  fields  of  some  of  the  back  corners  of 
Europe,  and  you  will  still  see  the  peasants  toiling 
as  they  used  to  do  hundreds  of  years  ago.  You 
will  see  them  working  for  a  little  while,  then 
standing  around  or  even  sitting  down  for  a  few 
minutes'  chat,  then  picking  up  their  work  again 
in  a  good  natured,  slow  going,  pleasant  way,  in- 
terspersed with  much  jesting.  Compare  with  this 
the  methods  of  the  big  automobile  factories  in 
cities  like  Detroit,  where  are  represented  the  most 
modern  efficiency  methods.  The  men  earn  from 
$5.00  upwards  for  manual  labor,  but  they  strive 
to  give  a  genuine  equivalent  for  the  high  wages 
in  the  pace  at  which  they  work,  with  the  result 
that  after  a  few  months  of  this  sort  of  labor 
many  of  the  men  have  to  take  a  vacation  that 
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may  itself  be  months  in  duration  in  order  that 
they  may  thoroughly  recuperate  from  the  nerv- 
ous drain.  The  excitements  which  our  city 
populations  so  crave  in  the  evening  are  but  nat- 
ural as  a  compensation  for  the  intense  and  high- 
ly specialized  nature  of  their  occupations  for  the 
past  eight  to  ten  hours. 

Thus  hunger  and  sexuality  both,  when  yoked  to 
draw  the  car  of  "civilization,"  have  their  revenge 
upon  society,  and  stir  up  more  than  enough  mis- 
ery within  to  compensate  for  the  work  they  are 
made  to  perform  without.  And.  besides,  the  crav- 
ing for  ever  more  goods  which  the  competitive 
system  sets  up,  it  creates  as  between  man  and  his 
fellow  a  spirit  of  jealousy,  which  easily  gives  way 
to  cheating  and  bad  blood,  and  so  makes  us  all 
feel  that  we  are  in  the  end  very  nearly  alone  and 
friendless  in  the  bitter  struggle.  It  is  a  harsh  sys- 
tem that  stimulates  all  the  innate  cruelty  in  our 
nature.0  The  types  of  character  which  it  sets  up 
as  standards  of  success,  says  T.  H.  Baker10  are 
well  presented  in  an  "enumeration  of  the  qualities 
in  Unto  This  Last,  whereby  one  becomes  rich  or 
poor.  It  has  to  a  remarkable  degree  that  vital 


'Consideration  of  the  group  of  instincts  that  have  to  do  with 
hunting  suggests  that  our  ethics  must  adopt  at  least  something  of  the 
eastern  antagonism  to  killing  things  unnecessarily.  To  make  the 
hunting  and  maiming  of  helpless  animals  a  sport  and  a  means  of 
pleasure  will  be  more  and  more  looked  upon  as  barbaric,  because  the 
progress  of  civilization  depends  upon  men  becoming  more  sensitive 
and  sympathetic  to  the  sufferings  of  other  than  themselves.  Killing 
of  animals,  in  short,  will  be  relegated  by  the  new  morality  to  profes- 
sional butchers,  and  we  shall  recognize  that  it  is  wrong  to  eat,  and  BO 
create  a  market  for,  and  great  quantity  of  food  to  prepare  which 
involves  that  animals  must  suffer. 

'"North   American  Review,   January,   1919. 
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literary  characteristic,  power  of  suggestion:  'In 
a  community  regulated  only  by  laws  of  demand 
c  nd  supply,  but  protected  from  open  violence,  the 
persons  who  become  rich  are,  generally  speaking, 
industrious,  resolute,  proud,  covetous,  prompt, 
methodical,  sensible,  unimaginative,  insensitive. 
.  .  .  The  persons  who  remain  poor  are  the  entirely 
foolish,  the  entirely  wise,  the  idle,  the  reckless, 
the  humble,  the  thotf  ul,  the  dull,  the  imaginative, 
the  sensitive,  the  ill-informed,  the  improvident, 
the  irregularly  and  impulsively  wicked,  the  clumsy 
knave,  the  open  thief,  and  the  entirely  merciful, 
just,  and  godly  person.'  " 

In  the  struggle  between  capital  and  labor,  we 
sometimes  may  see  labor  as  well  as  capital  using 
methods  which  are  unethical  and  which  we  our- 
selves should  decline  to  employ.  We  also  shall 
see  laboring  men  who  are  receiving  high  wages 
and  good  hours  striking  for  what  may  seem  an 
altogether  unreasonable  increase  of  the  one  and 
further  shortening  of  the  other.  But  even  if  we 
are  not  prepared  to  consider  these  demands  as 
"fair,"  and  even  if  our  conscience  compels  us  to 
make  a  crusade  against  the  methods  used,  or  more 
often  alleged  to  be  used,  to  obtain  them,  neverthe- 
less we  must  bear  in  mind  always  that  every  vic- 
tory by  capital  means  perpetuation  of  the  present 
strife-breeding,  morals-debauching  economic  sys- 
tem ;  and  that  consequently  we  can  never  be  even 
neutrals  as  between  capital  and  labor,  but  must 
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be  partizan  against  the  employer,  hoping  for  his 
defeat  every  instance. 

In  a  reprint  from  the  Tri-City  Labor  Review, 
Geraldson  complains  that  labor's  "position  is  ut- 
terly precarious  in  this,  that  .  .  .  the  moment  our 
struggles  come  we  have  no  footing ;  the  very  min- 
ute we  'strike/  our  income  ceases. 

"This  fact  makes  us  almost  entirely  the  crea- 
tures of  our  master's  will  and  convenience.  So 
long  as  he  has  urgent,  profitable  work  that  he  is 
anxious  to  complete,  he  may  yield  to  a  well  or- 
ganized strike;  but  when  he  is  in  no  hurry  or 
has  other  alternatives,  he  can  cock  his  feet  up  on 
his  desk  and  wait  for  us  to  starve  into  submission. 
We  have  no  relief  except  to  seek  another  job, 
which  often  means  seeking  another  union  as  well, 
or  being  pushed  out  among  the  great  mob  of 
unionless  workers  to  struggle  along  as  best  we 
can. 

"Again,  our  present  type  of  unions  always  have 
been,  and  I  think  always  will  be  liberally  sprin- 
kled with  "stool  pigeons,"  "labor  skates,"  labor 
"politicians"  and  the  like,  all  busy  constantly 
stirring  up  strife  and  contention  among  the  mem- 
bers, blocking  or  confusing  sound  policies  and 
undertakings,  while  urging  them  into  foolish  and 
dangerous  undertakings,  all  the  while  keeping 
the  bosses  well  informed  on  internal  union  af- 
fairs. .  .  . 

"Keeping  our  money  in  banks  and  having  books 
gone  over  by  "public  accountants"  .  .  .  are  . 
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laying  our  inmost  private  affairs  wide  open  be- 
fore the  common  "enemy,"  the  bosses. 

"Again,  the  bosses  can  always  discourage  ac- 
tivity by  capable  members,  and  can  constantly 
cripple  and  hamper  the  work  and  development  of 
unions  of  the  present  type  by  discriminating 
against,  discharging  and  blacklisting  such  mem- 
bers as  are  sincere,  active  and  capable  in  promot- 
ing union  activities  and  development. 

"...  The  fight  for  higher  pay  really  gets  us 
nowhere.  All  we  accomplish  by  getting  more 
pay  is  to  keep  abreast  in  procession  with  other 
workers  doing  the  same  thing. 

"The  cost  of  living,  which  is  really  based  on  the 
orevailing  wage  scale,  keeps  right  along  with  us. 
No  matter  where  our  wages  go,  the  cost  of  living 
will  follow.  And  it  follows  the  high  places  in  the 
payrolls. 

"We  think  that  we  are  going  up,  when  we  get 
more  pay  but  we  are  really  pushing  the  poor 
fellow  at  the  lower  end  of  the  wage  scale  further 
down.  He  is  harder  up  than  he  was  before  and 
we  just  break  even.  .  . 

"From  now  on  unionism  must  come  to  consider, 
and  to  include,  not  only  the  sound  and  efficient 
but  also  the  sick,  the  injured,  the  unemployed,  and 
the  fellow  at  the  tail  end  of  the  wage  scale  as 
well  as  the  fellow  at  the  top.  It  must  also  come 
to  consider  and  to  include  the  women  and  the 
children.  Many  of  these  are  now  left  destitute 
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when  a  brother  dies  or  is  otherwise  put  "out  of 
the  running."  .  .  . 

"The  unionism  that  is  to  ...  be  of  real  service 
to  humanity,  must  continue  to  hold  and  to  care 
for  their  members  whether  they  be  engaged  at 
ship  building,  carpenter  work,  cooking  or  grow- 
ing spuds;  whether  they  be  sick  or  well,  idle  or 
employed,  male  or  female." 

Mr.  Geraldson  at  our  request  has  just  sent  a  manu- 
script in  which  he  outlines  his  views  in  still  more  detail. 
The  most  interesting  portions  of  this,  for  your  benefit, 
are  here  printed  for  the  first  time.  The  manuscript 
commences  with  a  reference  to  the  loss  of  paradise,  i.  e., 
loss  of  communism. 

"Before  this  time,  when  Adam  or  any  other  hunter  .  .  . 
killed  a  deer,  for  instance,  he  ...  always  brought  it  in 
to  the  camp  as  his  contribution  to  the  commissary,  the 
'kitty.'  He  .  .  .  said,  'Come  on,  folks,  here  is  some- 
thing good  to  eat,'  and  they  ...  all  helped  him  eat  it, 
with  no  thought  of  'owing'  him  anything  for  it.  Nor 
did  he  think  of  getting  anything  out  of  the  transaction, 
except,  perhaps,  the  approval  of  the  clan.  If  he  was  a 
great  hunter  he  stood  high  among  them;  he  brought  in 
much  food;  he  served  the  community  well,  according 
to  his  ability.  His  work  was  unselfish.  .  .  .  And  he 
received  some  applause,  particularly  from  a  certain 
'girl'  which  he  enjoyed,  which  he  found  good,  which 
spurred  him  on  to  ever  greater  effort. 

"But  now  Eve  tells  him  to  'get  those  other  fellows 
out  of  my  garden,  'my  valley,'  'my  Eden.'  He  ad- 
monishes the  'other  fellows,'  tells  them  they  are  'tres- 
passers.' .  .  .  The  idea  of  owning  things  leads  first  to 
slavery,  then  to  selfish  activity,  then  to  selfish  factions, 
then  to  selfish  contention,  then  to  violence,  when  the 
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good  getters  get  all  the  property  and  the  not  good  get- 
ters 'go  away  empty.'  .  .  . 

"Whereas,  before,  she  chose  her  mate,  at  will,  and 
dismissed  him  at  will,  and  was  the  mother  of  many 
healthy,  happy,  well  endowed  children  who  ate  with 
her  at  the  common  table;  whereas,  she  knew  little  if 
anything  of  worry,  or  thought  of  the  morrow;  whereas, 
she  obeyed  her  natural  instincts  and  followed  the  dic- 
tates of  her  own  sweet  will,  subject  to  dictation  from 
no  one;  now  she  finds  that  there  is  no  common  table,  that 
provisions  persistently  run  short,  that  she  is  Adam's 
'wife,'  that  there  is  a  plenty  to  worry  about,  that  she 
can't  roam  freely  as  of  old,  and  that  she  has  a  boss. 

"As  Tom  now  'owns'  the  land  to  the  East,  Dick  the 
land  to  the  South,  Harry  the  land  to  the  West  and  Pete 
the  land  to  the  North  it  becomes  necessary  for  Adam 
and  Eve  to,  in  some  way,  get  their  living  from  the 
land  they  own,  and  also  that  of  their  children.  Now  if 
they  have  children  they  must  'support'  them,  no  more 
is  this  a  matter  for  the  community,  it's  up  to  them."  .  .  . 

"...  If  he  is  a  good  trader,  a  good  getter,  selfish 
enough,  he  'prospers,'  'gets  rich.'  If  he  is  'easy,' 
gives  too  good  measure,  sells  too  'cheap,'  he  finally  goes 
broke  and  joins  the  army  of  the  propertyless,  the  'ho- 
boes,' in  the  'jungle.' 

"...  As  'millionaires'  appear  on  the  one  hand  just  so 
do  vast  armies  of  'wage  workers,'  unemployed,  property- 
less,  'hoboes'  and  'whores'  appear  on  the  other.  All 
are  the  exact,  mathematical  working  out  of  the  'system.' 
All  are  the  inevitable  result  of  the  "idea  of  owning 
things."  .  .  . 

"But  these  propertyless  persons  must  still  eat.  Hav- 
ing no  land  on  which  to  grow  their  food  they  must 
needs  beg  employment  of  someone  who  has  land,  prop- 
erty, money;  or  they  must  starve.  They  must  hire  them- 
selves out  to  some  master,  and  we  have  slavery  again, 
in  various  forms.  Adam  is  a  slave  to  his  property;  Eve, 
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is  a  slave  to  Adam  and  to  conventionality,  to  property 
laws  by  which  she  is  surrounded,  while  the  propertyless 
are  slaves  to  those  who  have  property.  As  wealth  con- 
centrates just  so  do  'wage  workers'  multiply. 

"As  the  propertyless  males  accumulate  in  the  armies, 
navies,  'jungles,'  and  as  wanderers  everywhere,  seeking 
employment;  so  do  the  propertyless  females  accumulate 
in  factories,  department  stores,  brothels  and  the  like, 
seeking  to  'sell'  service  for  money  wherewith  to  live. 
Vast  numbers  are  unmated.  All  live  abnormal,  un- 
wholesome, unhappy  lives.  Such  mating  as  there  is 
after  the  idea  of  owning  things  becomes  prevalent,  after 
the  land  is  divided  up,  is  largely  colored  or  influenced  by 
property  consideration  and  is  selfish,  abnormal,  unhappy 
and  unwholesome. 

"As  civilization  and  trade  develop  organizations  called 
'governments'  develop  also  ...  all  of  the  property 
owners  between  river  A  and  river  B  form  a  government 
to  administer  the  affairs  of  that  territory,  while  those 
between  river  B  and  river  C  do  likewise,  and  so  on. 
In  every  case  where  a  'government'  is  organized  it  is 
the  property  owners  who  do  it;  the  'hoboes,'  the  prop- 
ertyless, don't  cut  any  figure.  Organization"  (is)  "de- 
signed primarily  to  protect  the  property  rights  of  its 
organizers,  of  its  constituent  parts,  of  its  various  prop- 
erties. Every  'government,'  like  every  other  organiza- 
tion based  on  the  idea  of  owning  things,  in  a  world  of 
divided  up  land,  is  a  selfish  faction  in  a  world  of  selfish 
factions.  That  is  why  all  'governments'  are  transitory; 
that  is  why  they,  in  common  with  all  other  organizations 
founded  on  this  idea,  rise  up,  flourish  for  a  time  and 
finally  pass  away.  Being  selfish  factions  they  are  com- 
posed of  selfish  factions.  .  .  . 

"Every  'government'  has  its  'courts,'  its  tax  collectors 
and,  particularly,  its  fighting  men.  All  property  activity- 
is  selfish;  selfish  activity  engenders  violence,  and  vio- 
lence requires  fighting  men.  Thus  it  is  that  vast  'armies; 
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are  recruited,  largely  from  among  the  propertyless,  but 
officered  by  the  sons  of  property. 

"After  we  divide  the  land;  after  we  build  our  social 
house  of  'sand,'  wherein  every  one  of  us  is  a  separate 
'grain,'  stands  apart,  has  opposed  economic  interests  to 
every  other  one,  we  find  that  all  men  are  divided  into 
selfish  factions  according  to  their  economic  interests, 
and  that  all  organizations  of  men  are  selfish.  Govern- 
ments are  selfish;  political  parties  are  selfish;  so  called 
'fraternities'  are  selfish;  labor  unions  are  selfish; 
churches  are  selfish.  All  seek  the  selfish  advantage  of 
those  on  the  inside  as  against  those  on  the  outside. 

"No  matter  what  political  party  secures  control  of  a 
government,  that  government  is  a  property  organiza- 
tion still,  capable  only  of  selfish  activity.  Whatever 
faction  does  secure  control  simply  administers  affairs  in 
its  own  interest  as  long  as  it  retains  control.  .  .  . 

"Politics,  instead  of  being  anything  dignified  or  ad- 
mirable or  noble;  instead  of  having  to  do  with  the  science 
of  government  or  anything  else  constructive  or  other- 
wise worthy,  is  merely  the  game  of  'getting  mine,'  of 
'getting  ours,'  of  'beating  the  other  fellow  to  it'  in  a 
national  scramble  for  selfish  advantage. 

"No  matter  where;  no  matter  what  ideas  it  pretends; 
no  matter  what  slogans  it  proclaims,  a  'political  party' 
is  merely  a  selfish  faction  among  the  various  property 
interests  composing  the  community,  seeking  the  selfish 
advantage  of  its  members  as  against  the  other  factions 
engaged  in  the  same  scramble.  No  matter  how  fine 
the  'character'  or  how  high  the  ideals  of  the  wou4d-be 
'reformer,'  he  cannot  set  out  to  get  office  and  play 
the  game  of  'polities'  long  without  making  great  sacri- 
fices of  both. 

"The  Proletariat,  the  poor,  the  workers  of  the  world 
form  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  of  the  world.  Their 
history  is  the  history  of  the  world;  their  sufferings  are 
the  sufferings  of  the  world,  the  race;  their  enslavement 
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is  the  enslavement  of  the  race;  their  best  interest  is  the 
best  interest  of  the  race;  their  emancipation  is  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  race. 

"When  we  conceived  the  idea  of  ownership;  whon  wo 
built  our  house  upon  the  sand;  when  we  divided  up  the 
land,  we  divided  the  Proletariat  into  endless  selfish  fac- 
tions, to  its  utter  undoing.  It  is  by  this  division  that 
the  workers  are  enslaved.  'Divide  and  conquer'  was  a 
Roman  maxim.  'Divide  and  rule'  is  the  invariable  form- 
ula of  the  large  property  interests  in  their  dealings  with 
the  workers. 

"Always  one  union  is  played  against  another.  Always 
'scabs'  are  found  to  'break  strikes.'  Always  'police'  are 
found  to  quiet  'agitators.'  .  .  .  All,  all  are  from  the 
Proletariat,  the  workers.  All  have  common  interests 
vastly  greater  than  the  petty  interests  they  serve  in 
serving  their  property  masters.  .  .  . 

"Before  it  can  escape  its  bondage  the  Proletariat  must 
learn  that  it  can  only  realize  its  rightful  place  in  the 
world  as  it  becomes  unselfish.  It  can  only  escape  sel- 
fishness as  it  gives  up  selfishness.  It  can  only  escape 
slavery  as  it  gives  up  the  idea  of  owning  things.  It  can 
only  escape  factionalism  as  it  rears  its  house  on  the 
foundation  of  common  interest.  It  can  only  secure  sol- 
idarity when  it,  itself,  gives  up  all  lines  of  'craft,'  class, 
race,  place.  It  can  only  escape  violence  when  it  learns 
to  'turn  the  other  cheek.'  Only  as  the  workers  give  over 
the  idea  of  gaining  redress  by  over-powering  some  other 
faction,  can  they  secure  such  redress.  They  cannot  clean 
up  the  slave  pens,  their  relief  lies  in  leaving  them." 

"The  shoulders  of  the  workers  carry  the  burdens  of 
the  world  and  henceforth  they  must  dictate  what  these 
burdens  shall  be.  The  problems  of  the  workers  are 
world  problems — and  henceforth  the  policies  of  the 
workers  must  be  world  policies. 

"...  We  find  that  this  means  that  the  new  structure 
must  be  builded  of  propertyless  people,  of  people  who 
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have  been  thrown  off  the  old  structure  in  its  develop- 
ment, of  persons  who  have  lost  their  hold  on  the  prop- 
erty 'band  wagon.'  of  'broke'  people.  We  find  that  it 
must  be  composed  of  people  who  can  give  up  the  idea  of 
getting,  of  'owning'  things,  of  being  'rich,'  who  can  give 
up  struggling  for  self;  who  can  turn  their  thoughts 
away  from  'carnal'  things,  'material'  things,  selfish 
things;  who  have  passed  through  the  'needle's  eye,'  who 
are  clean,  propertyless.  Being  for  the  moment  detached 
from  'property  activity'  it  is  possible  for  such  to  per- 
manently renounce  such  activity. 

"This  means  that  they  give  up  the  idea  of  owning 
property  of  any  kind;  give  up  working  for  wages  as  in- 
dividuals or  for  self;  give  up  buying  or  selling,  borrow- 
ing or  lending,  for  self;  give  up  the  carrying  and  spend- 
ing, or  the  accumulating  of  money;  give  up  intimate 
association  with  persons  engaged  in  'property  activity;' 
give  up  self  righteousness,  the  judging  of  one  another. 
Indeed,  the  giving  up  of  'property  activity'  means,  finally, 
the  giving  up  of  all  forms  of  activity  traceable  to  the 
idea  of  owning  things,  to  divided  land;  it  means  giv- 
ing up  the  idea  of  getting  things  or  advantages  for  self; 
giving  up  those  modes  of  thought,  those  social  usages 
and  conventionalities  in  action,  dress  or  otherwise, 
traceable  in  any  way  to  the  idea  of  owning  things,  the 
'property  idea,'  and  their  replacement  by  other  modes 
of  thought,  other  usages,  other  activities  based  on  the 
idea  of  common  ownership,  or  undivided  land. 

"The  idea  is,  not  to  try  to  'reform'  the  present  sys- 
tem which  cannot  be  made  over,  but  to  build  a  new 
system;  not  to  clean  up  the  slave  pens,  which  will  still  be 
slave  pens,  but  to  leave  them;. not  to  seek  to  'get  con- 
trol' of  'governments'  fundamentally  impotent  to  do  the 
thing  we  wish  done,  but  to  build  a  new  government 
designed  and  adapted  exactly  to  our  purpose. 

"It  means  that  we  waste  no  time  trying  to  get  the 
'governments'  to  'run  the  railroads'  and  other  utilities. 
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The  various  'governments'  of  importance  in  the  -world, 
being  now  safely  in  the  control  of  various  large  property 
interests,  are  practically  all  in  training  for  this  very 
task,  and  with  the  ready  approval  of  the  majority  of  the 
owners  of  said  utilities.  'Government  ownership'  or 
control  will  lead  to  better  order  generally;  to  a  stabiliz- 
ing of  'business;'  to  better  control  of  labor.  Always  the 
dominating  Property  faction  in  the  community  controls 
the  'government'  and  operates  it  in  its  own  interest; 
hence  the  struggle  to  get  control. 

"The  road  to  economic  salvation,  to  the  Promised 
Land,  lies  away  from  the  towns  and  cities,  out  into  the 
country,  onto  the  land,  the  best  land  we  can  get,  where 
we  must  work  together  unselfishly.  Here  we  can  pro- 
tect our  Human  Rights.  Here  we  can  produce  our  own 
food,  clothes  and  shelter.  Here  we  can  'make  available 
for  each  one  of  us  all  of  those  natural  comforts  or  pleas- 
ures which  the  community  can  readily  make  available 
for  all  in  return  for  the  performance  by  each  of  his 
fair  share  of  the  community  work  according  to  ability.' 
These  are  our  human  rights,  which  our  'government'  is 
specifically  designed  to  protect.  This  means  Commun- 
ism, absolutely,  but  in  piecemeal;  according  to  pro- 
gram; under  definite,  imperative  direction.  Work  can 
commence  anywhere,  everywhere,  endlessly;  'where  two 
or  three  are  gathered  together — '  honestly  seeking  a  way 
out. 

"...  As  it  has  no  trading  to  do  within  its  borders  it 
circulates  no  'money'  within  its  territory,  only  using  the 
money  of  the  property  world  in  dealing  as  a  state  with 
the  property  world,  hence  it  offers  no  opportunity  for 
traders,  gamblers  or  other  'money  changers'  of  any  kind, 
as  it  owns  all  property  and  operates  all  industry,  it 
keeps  track  of,  and  cares  for,  all  of  its  people,  preventing 
the  wandering  at  random,  the  parasitism,  confusion, 
waste,  suffering  anarchy  so  common  in  the  property- 
world  today. 
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"Persons  having  'outside'  property  'interests'  of  any 
kind  are  not  amenable  to  the  economic  control  spoken 
of  above;  also,  at  times,  they  must  give  this  outside  prop- 
erty some  of  their  time  and  thought,  which  amounts  to 
'serving  two  masters'  they  cannot  give  the  new  'state' 
their  undivided  allegiance,  a  thing  it  finds  indispens- 
able; they  are  engaged  in  unselfish  activity  in  the  new 
and  in  selfish  activity  in  the  old,  a  contradictory  and 
impossible  position.  'Either  he  will  love  the  one  and 
hate  the  other  or  cling  to  the  one  and  despise  the  other.' 

"Hence  the  citizen  of  the  new  'state'  .  .  .  taking  what 
is  set  before  him  ...  in  these  matters  'as  a  little  child.' 
This  may  seem  humiliating  but  it  is  no  worse  than  the 
original  ordeal  of  'going  broke,'  and  pride  in  these  mat- 
ters is  found  to  be  an  attribute  of  the  'good  getters,' 
not  of  the  meek  and  lowly  ....  whereas,  before,  he 
could  only  demand  of  the  'government'  that  it  protect  his 
property  rights,  now  he  can  only  demand  that  it  pro- 
tect his  human  rights.  The  old  form  of  government 
could  not  protect  his  human  rights,  the  new  form  can- 
not protect  his  property  rights,  does  not  recognize  them. 

"He  must  forego  all  'dividends'  all  'profits,'  all  'wages' 
or  other  money  compensation  for  his  services,  of  what- 
ever kind,  accepting  such  degree  of  Human  Rights:  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  education,  recreation  and  the  like,  as 
the  kitty,  the  community,  the  'government'  is  capable 
of  providing  for  all,  in  return  for  the  performance  by 
each  of  his  fair  share  of  the  work  in  hand  according 
to  ability.  .  . 

"...  Neither  can  he  assume  to  'judge'  of  the  'moral' 
standing  of  the  other  member,  of  his  desirability  for 
membership,  or  any  kindred  question.  All  such  activity 
is  selfish,  self-righteous,  Pharisaical  and  carries  him 
directly  to  selfish  contention,  factionalism  and  the  rest. 
We  are  all  creatures  of  the  Property  system  and  none 
may  assume  to  'judge'  the  others.  .  .  . 

"After   we   give   up   the   idea    of   getting   for   self   the 
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obligations  of  each  one  of  us  are  found  to  be  in  propor- 
tion to  his  abilities.  No  one  can  claim  greater  reward 
on  account  of  greater  service.  On  the  other  hand  it  often 
transpires  that  the  needs  of  certain  persons,  for  a  lim- 
ited time  at  least,  are  much  greater  than  the  normal 
or  average,  and  it  is  often  found  imperative  that  they 
be  attended  to  without  any  regard  to  so-called  'fairness' 
to  other  members.  After  a  person  takes  up  Human 
Rights  activity,  having  renounced  his  property  rights 
(for  the  time  being  at  least)  he  has  no  grievance,  no 
cause  for  complaint,  if  some  other  person  does  get  more 
of  some  material  comfort  or  pleasure;  more  of  medical 
attendance  for  instance,  or  of  clothes,  for  the  time  being, 
than  he  receives.  He  can  never  tell  when  his  time  may 
come,  when  his  need  may  be  urgent.  Likewise,  one 
person  craves  a  pleasure  of  one  kind  now,  another  craves 
something  entirely  different  at  another  time  and  in  the 
end  it  all  balances  up  if  handled  carefully.  Also,  we 
have  renounced  the  right  to  judge  in  the  matter  by 
property  standards,  and  can  only  measure  by  Human 
Rights  standards.  Measuring  thus  he  finds  that  all 
property  concessions  to  members,  in  the  way  of  supply- 
ing reasonable  needs,  look  alike.  He  finds  that,  when 
compared  with  the  infinite  (Human)  all  finite  (Prop- 
erty) things  are  equal. 

"It  has  developed  in  our  work,  by  precise,  definite, 
repeated  experience,  that  the  handling  and  judging  of 
all  Property  matters,  from  the  buying  of  a  porous  plas- 
ter for  a  member,  from  the  buying  of  toothpicks  or  to- 
bacco for  the  commissary,  to  the  leasing,  buying  or  sell- 
ing of  land,  is  the  exclusive  function  of  the  'govern- 
ment' and  cannot  be  brought  before  the  members  for 
review,  for  discussion  or  criticism,  without  carrying  them 
directly  back  into  Property  activity,  selfish  factions  and 
selfish  contention,  leading  ultimately  to  'war*  wherein 
the  'good  getters'  get  all  the  property  and  the  not  good 
getter  go  away  empty,  as  per  formula. 
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"...  It  cannot  require  one  penny  as  an  admission 
fee,  that  is  selling  salvation.  .  .  It  does  not  undertake 
to  put  its  people  back  in  the  way  of  getting  property,  of 
getting  rich.  It  requires  no  'references.'  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  ready  to  provide  food,  clothing,  shelter  and  em- 
ployment for  all  such  propertyless  persons  as  come  to 
it  in  good  faith. 

"While  they  were  pushed  off  the  Property  'land 
wagon'  by  other  persons  more  selfish,  on  an  average, 
such  people  still  know  nothing  but  selfish  activity,  and 
little  if  anything  of  fundamental  economics.  Their  only 
idea  when  first  entering  such  a  haven  of  refuge,  is  to 
get  something  to  eat.  After  they  are  in  their  next  im- 
pulse, on  an  average,  is  to  take  something  and  run 
away  with  it  to  some  other  property,  some  other  place, 
there  to  enjoy  it  selfishly  or  to  sell  it  for  money.  So 
long  as  there  is  divided  up  land  anywhere  in  the  world, 
so  long  as  the  property  idea  holds  sway  anywhere,  just 
that  long  will  there  be  a  place  where  the  property  of  a 
Human  Rights  organization  can  be  taken  and  'peddled,' 
just  that  long  will  such  property  have  to  be  kept  locked 
up,  even  on  the  largest  scale;  just  that  long  will  democ- 
racy be  impossible. 

"This  is  the  way  they  have  always  lived.  Their  ex- 
perience in  the  property  world  has  taught  them  to  get 
whatever  they  can  regardless  of  ethics.  Only  as  a  sec- 
ondary part  of  their  education  have  they  been  taught  to 
do.  Never  have  they  been  taught  intelligible  unselfish- 
ness. It  is  only  after  living  in  an  unselfish  atmosphere 
for  some  time  that  the  average  refugee  from  property 
distress  comes  to  see  a  little  light.  There  must  be  con- 
stant, endless  explaining  of  unselfish  activity;  persistent 
sermonizing  on  unselfish  conduct.  This  is  how  'preaching' 
originated.  Some,  however,  catch  the  idea  readily  and 
develop  rapidly,  these  are  few,  however,  and  are  con- 
stantly in  demand  for  posts  of  responsibility. 

"The  underlying  idea  in  all  'religious'  work;  that  hu- 
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man  'salvation'  must  start  with  a  'spiritual  awakening,' 
with  a  'moral'  regeneration,  is  a  getting  of  the  cart 
before  the  horse.  Economic  conditions  must  first  be 
made  right;  after  this  is  accomplished  moral  and  spir- 
itual conditions  will  gradually  become  right  of  them- 
selves. 

"We  have  proven  repeatedly  from  our  experience,  and 
it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  or  emphasized,  that  no 
property  matters  of  any  kind  can  be  submitted  for  the 
vote  of  a  tribunal  of  'co-operators'  without  resulting  in 
selfish  factions,  selfish  contention  and,  finally  in  a  selfish 
scramble  to  get  something.  The  very  moment  that  the 
word  goes  out.  into  the  byways  and  'jungles'  of  Prop- 
erty civilization,  that  there  is  a  chance  to  get  something, 
that  a  door,  however  small,  is  open,  that  moment  the 
vultures  commence  to  gather.  They  are  meek,  lowly, 
diligent,  until  the  time  is  ripe,  when,  by  a  skillfully  de- 
veloped majority  vote,  they  seize  whatever  there  is  of 
value  and  leave  the  unsophisticated,  devoted,  unselfish 
ones  'out  in  the  cold'  if  they  are  permitted  to  do  so. 

"The  only  safeguard  for  such  an  organization,  one 
designed  to  be  broadly  unselfish;  designed  to  offer  relief 
to  all  persons  in  economic  distress;  designed  to  finally 
organize  all  mankind  into  one  coherent,  harmonious, 
permanent  co-operative  civilization,  is  that  its  'govern- 
ment' be  a  sheer  'despotism'  in  all  matters  touching 
property.  It  will  be  imperative  that  all  property  mat- 
ters be  attended  to  by  the  government  of  such  an  or- 
ganization during  the  period  of  transition  now  ahead  of 
us,  in  which  the  old  order  will  gradually  disintegrate 
and  the  new  will  gradually  take  its  place. 

"Persons  entering  this  movement  must  live  largely 
as  people  will  live  in  the  Co-operative  Commonwealth, 
but  surrounding  conditions  are  vastly  different  now,  on 
the  way  across  the  desert  of  'Transition,'  from  what  they 
will  be  in  the  finished  co-operative  society,  hence  con- 
siderable stress  will  have  to  be  laid  on  separating  peo- 
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pie  living  the  'new  life'  from  the  'world,'  from  prop- 
erty society.  Quite  a  little  will  have  to  be  done  in  the 
way  of  building  'fences,'  in  placing  restrictions  on  prom- 
iscuous intercourse  between  those  'on  the  inside'  and 
those  still  'without  the  kingdom;'  quite  a  little  also,  to 
the  same  end,  in  making  life  attractive  within. 

Now  there  is  a  'buyer'  waiting  for  anything  of  value 
stolen  from  us;  then  there  can  be  no  buyer,  no  place  for 
him  to  operate  and  no  reason  for  theft.  Now  we  are 
surrounded  by  selfish  interests  opposed  to  our  develop- 
ment and  seeking  to  disrupt  us;  then  there  will  be  no 
outside.  Now  we  are  certain  to  have  within  our  ranks 
a  certain  small  percentage  of  persons  pretending  loyalty 
but  always  seeking  opportunity  to  do  us  injury;  then 
being  a  proved  'success,'  all  men  will  be  our  'friends.' 
Now  we  constantly  find  persons  educated  to  avoid  work, 
indeed  this  is  the  key  note  of  much  of  our  present 
'higher  education;*  then  these  will  have  been  replaced 
by  a  new  generation,  rightly  educated,  who  will  glory 
in  doing,  for  whom  no  task  will  be  too  humble,  who  will 
strive  to  excel,  not  in  getting,  but  in  doing,  building, 
creating;  not  from  greed  but  from  a  natural,  whole- 
some, laudable  desire  to  win  the  approval  of  their  fel- 
lows. Now,  as  turmoil  and  distress  spread  all  over  the 
world  we  will  have  innumerable  victims  of  vice,  crime 
.and  disease  to  help  and  care  for,  ...  to  control.  Further, 
as  we  develop  we  will  have  endless  buying  and  leasing 
of  land  to  attend  to  as  well  as  all  manner  of  trading 
between  our  organization  and  the  outside  world.  These 
things  can  never  be  handled  to  advantage  in  the  open; 
they  will  not  occur  at  all  in  the  Promised  Land.  It  will 
be  necessary  for  us  to  meet  and  handle  these  various 
problems  adequately  and  intelligently.  In  all  of  these 
circumstances  we  find  need,  necessity,  for  'government,' 
'government'  strong  enough  to  handle  all  manner  of 
defectives  patiently;  quick  enough  to  meet  any  emer- 
gency promptly;  diplomatic  enough  to  turn  aside  any 
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attack.  Such  a  'government,'  again,  can  be  nothing 
short  of  a  'despotism.' 

"Where  a  number  of  people  work  together  on  the 
land  to  produce  their  own  food,  clothing  and  shelter, 
they  can  provide  these  things  abundantly,  even  with 
primitive  appliances.  Now,  given  machinery,  intelli- 
gent direction,  discipline,  and  the  capacity  to  make 
concerted  effort  .  .  .  and  their  producing  power  will 
increase  many  times.  If  they  are  protected  from  the 
good  getters,  from  the  forced  dividing  up  of  the  Prop- 
erty system  abundance  must  ensue. 

"And  only  by  this  means  can  war  be  made  impossible 
in  the  world.  Agreements  among  'nations'  to  keep  the 
peace  are  as  futile  as  bargains  between  employers  and 
employes.  .  .  .  Economic  law  cannot  be  thwarted  or  set 
aside  by  agreements  or  by  laws  made  by  men.  Opposed 
selfish  interests  must  clash.  Selfish  faction  'splits'  must 
appear  and  must  inevitably  widen.  'The  closest  'alli- 
ance' of  getters  must  inevitably  break  up  in  a  row. 

"Jesus  doubtless  understood  the  things  brot  out  in 
the  preceding  papers;  there  is  endless  proof.  The  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  is  clear  and  practical  when  looked  at 
from  this  angle.  Everything  else  that  he  said  or  did 
(not  the  supernatural  things  attributed  to  him  by  later 
priestcraft)  was  in  harmony  with  this  reasoning.  It  was 
these  things  that  he  proclaimed;  these  things  that  he 
sought;  these  things  that  he  did. 

"He  said  further:  'Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  Mam- 
mon' (the  common  good  and  property).  'Ye  cannot 
build  your  (social)  house  on  the  sand'  (on  the  idea  of 
divided  land).  'A  house  divided  against  itself  (into 
selfish  factions)  must  fall.  'If  you  have  faith  in  the 
plan  and  work  unselfishly  together,  at  last  the  stone 
that  the  builders  rejected  (the  not  good  getters,  the 
property  failures)  shall  become  the  head  of  the  corner.' 
'At  last,  the  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth.'  And  so  on, 
endlessly;  everything  that  he  actually  said  or  did  was 
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directed  to  this  one  end,  had  this  one  ideal  in  mind;  the 
escaping  of  selfish  factions  and  the  securing  of  perma- 
nent peace  on  earth  and  good  will  among  men. 

" He  set  in  motion  an  idea,  a  new,  funda- 
mental, basic  idea  in  human  affairs.  That  is  why  his 
activities  shook  the  world.  He  didn't  preach  a  'religion,' 
he  didn't  offer  'pie  in  the  sky  by-and-by.'  He  undertook 
to  provide  all  with  their  Human  rights  in  return  for 
the  performance  by  each  of  his  fair  share  of  the  com- 
mon work  according  to  ability.  Many  availed  them- 
selves of  his  offer;  his  activities  'hurt  business'  that  is 
why  he  was  crucified  between  two  thieves.  He  was  a 
menace  to  Property. 

"Where  he  finds  one  clear  headed,  able,  unselfish 
'disciple'  who  helps  along  with  the  work  and  'boosts,' 
he  must  carry  a  score  or  a  hundred  of  wastrels  or 
'knockers,'  because  the  undertaking  on  which  he  has  set 
out  renders  it  necessary  that  he  succor  the  weak,  the 
deficient,  the  needy.  Property  society  teaches  its  people 
to  get,  not  to  do.  Those  who  are  'failures'  as  'getters' 
often  have  no  capacity  for  useful  activity  of  any  kind 
until  they  are  re-educated.  Many  are  almost  totally 
ruined  for  useful  activity,  thru  exploitation  by  means 
of  liquor  or  drugs,  or  thru  lost  self  respect. 

"As  he  goes  on  with  the  work  he  finds  that  he  must 
sacrifice  that  little  standing  in  the  property  world  that 
he  must  have  had  in  the  beginning,  and  must  scandalize 
and  finally  give  up  such  associates.  He  must  champion 
and  defend  all  manner  of  'outlaws'  and  'criminals'  from 
the  'punishment,'  the  vengeance,  of  property  society. 

"Turning  to  the  constructive  side  of  his  work  we  find 
that  Jesus  did  not  organize  a  'church' — Constantine  did 
that.  He  did  not  preach  'pte  in  the  sky  by-and-by,'  he 
concerned  himself  with  the  immediate  welfare  of  the 
people,  now,  today;  not  after  a  while,  when  we  get 
some  offices  and  make  some  laws;  not  by-and-by,  when 
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they  are  dead.     He  did  not  seek  to  secure  control  of  any 
'government.'     . 

".  .  .  He  did  not  waste  time  exhorting  people  en- 
gaged in  the  Property  'game'  to  be  'good;'  he  simply  in- 
vited and  urged  anyone  who  was  propertyless  who  had 
faith  in  him,  who  thot  his  plan  feasible,  to  come  with 
him,  away  from  the  towns,  out  onto  the  land,  there  to 
work  together  with  others  unselfishly,  under  his  direc- 
tion. If  he  induced  wage  earners  to  pool  their  'wages' 
it  was  with  this  end  in  view.  After  they  were  out  there 
he  explained  the  foregoing  matters  to  them  and  in- 
structed them  in  unselfish  activity,  hence  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  .  .  . 

"The  plan,  being  basic  and  sound,  persisted  and  grew 
despite  persecution;  the  killing  of  the  'Master'  did  not 
stop  its  development.  Missions  appeared,  gradually,  all 
around  the  Mediterranean.  .  . 

"Children  brot  in  from  outside  Property  distress  and 
children  born  in  the  stations  were  all  cared  for  .  .. 
for  always  the  poor  man  finds  that  the  wealthy  educate 
his  children  to  be  slaves  and  that,  if  he  would  have  them 
educated  to  be  free  men  he  must  do  it  himself.  Here  is 
the  beginning  of  'Parochial'  schools.  . 

"Gradually,  carefully  also,  these  emissaries  of  Prop- 
erty pushed  forward  the  idea  of  money  'compensation' 
for  service  rendered,  among  the  workers,  the  'deacons,' 
the  Fathers;  wherever  they  could  find  a  taker;  wherever 
the  victim  was  too  ignorant  or  too  innocent  to  see  the 
hook,  the  danger;  wherever  cupidity  could  be  aroused. 

"Whereas  the  work  of  the  leaders,  the  Fathers  and 
others,  had  heretofore  lain  in  planning,  supervising  and 
directing  the  multifarious  activities  of  its  many  produc- 
ing and  distributing  workers;  now  it  came  to  consist  of 
befooling  them  into  standing  for  the  new  arrangement; 
in  inducing  them  to  pay  rent,  interest;  in  getting  them 
to  take  and  work  small  holdings  of  land;  in  forcing  them 
to  again  marry  'wives'  and  'raise  families.' 
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".  .  .  Now  these  talks  came  to  consist  of  exhorta- 
tions to  be  'good'  (when  surroundings  made  it  impos- 
sible); not  to  steal;  not  to  covet;  not  to  commit  'adul- 
tery' (invading  the  other  man's  property)  and  so  on. 
'Be  good  servants.'  'Obey  your  masters.'  'Be  loyal.' 
'Fight  valiantly  for  the  king,'  and  similar  themes. 

"Whereas  it  had  formerly  fed,  clothed  and  sheltered 
its  people;  whereas  it  had  conserved,  cared  for,  built  up, 
protected  otherwise  down  trodden,  neglected  humanity; 
now  the  'Church'  must  needs  heed  quiet  hints  that  came 
with  the  money  it  received  from  'rich'  parishioners,  and 
must  'silence'  agitators,  (no  matter  how) ;  must  'har- 
monize dissenters'  from  the  new  order  (no  matter 
how) ;  must  'punish  heretics.'  .  .  . 

"The  Fathers  took  money  and  accomplished  this  thing; 
Judas  took  money  and  went  and  hanged  himself;  and 
yet  our  'Socialists,'  proclaiming  aloud  the  cause  of  hu- 
man brotherhood  seek  again  to  take  money  to  get  'of- 
fices,' draw  'salaries'  as  Property  officials;  oh,  the  shame, 
the  horror,  the  tragedy  of  it  all.  .  .  . 

"...  An  idea  is  an  irresistible  force,  Set  a  live, 
constructive  idea  in  motion  in  human  affairs,  direct  it 
intelligently  and  nothing  can  resist  it.  Also,  we  have  at 
command  all  of  the  historic  continuity,  the  accumulated 
momentum  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  Prostituted  tho 
his  organization  be;  however  perverted  his  teachings, 
still  the  memory  of  him  lingers  in  the  mind  of  the  Pro- 
letariat; still  the  spirit  of  his  message  rings  back  of  the 
confusion  in  the  minds  of  men;  still  the  workers  of  the 
world  feel,  tho  darkly,  that  he  was  really  of  them;  that 
he  delivered  a^eal,  live  pregnant  message  to  them;  that 
he  offered  them  a  salvation  very  different  from  the  vague, 
emasculated  abstraction  handed  out  'in  his  name'  today 
by  a  prostituted  priestcraft.  .  .  . 

".  .  .  As  Property  civilization  hurtles  on  to  its 
destruction;  as  one  by  one  the  old  standards  of  'morality,' 
of  'integrity'  are  sacrificed  in  the  mad  scramble  to  get 
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or  are  lost  in  the  whirlpool  of  war;  as  the  old  shams, 
the  old  masks,  the  old  slogans  and  the  old  shibboleths 
are  cast  down  and  discarded  by  the  war  mad  'nations' 
in  their  final,  frantic  struggle  to  get  it  all;  and  that 
civilization  stands  out  naked;  uncovered;  undisguised; 
in  all  its  vulgarity;  in  all  its  cruelty;  with  all  its  tenden- 
cies in  the  direction  of  waste,  destruction,  unhappiness, 
vice,  crime,  disease,  fraud,  violence  and  so  on,  clearly 
exposed;  then  will  come  a  change;  then  will  come  revul- 
sion. 

"As  the  sufferings  of  a  war  torn  world  become  un- 
bearable; as  the  mountain  of  debt  piles  up  beyond  all 
comprehension,  beyond  all  possible  ability  to  pay;  as 
war  bred  crime  and  war  bred  disease  invade  every  land; 
then  will  the  people,  in  millions,  turn  away  in  horror 
from  selfish  activity;  then  will  they  gladly  renounce  the 
idea  of  owning  things,  and  all  activity  growing  out  of 
that  idea,  if  they  see  a  chance  by  so  doing  to  secure  the 
priceless  boons  of  peace,  security,  happiness." 

Presently  we  shall  have  some  criticisms  to  offer  of 
the  above.  But  a  candid  reader  will  admit  there's  a 
tremendous  deal  to  be  said  for  Geraldson's  point  of 
view. 


SECTION  2 

The  basal  instinct  of  acquisition  exists  in  all  of 
us.  By  no  necessity  need  it  be  encouraged  to  grow 
to  the  proportions  which  it  attains  among  us.  It 
certainly  is  to  be  seen  well-developed  in  every 
normal  child — for  as  someone  has  remarked  you 
never  have  to  tell  a  child  twice  that  any  object 
is  his  own. 
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SECTION  3 

But  the  pride  of  ownership  can  be  transferred 
to  some  extent  from  material  objects  to  other 
things,  as,  e.  g.,  qualities  of  character.  Or  doubt- 
less St.  Francis  found  in  his  "Lady  Poverty,"  ab- 
straction that  she  was,  a  possession  that  compen- 
sated him  for  all  that  he  denied  himself.  If  few 
of  us  have  attained  the  Franciscan  idealism,  that 
is  no  reason  we  should  make  little  of  it,  like  the 
fox  with  the  grapes.  Year  by  year  we  ought  to 
put  less  store  by  our  riches — otherwise  we  shall 
put  ever  more  value  on  them,  and  become  their 
slave  instead  of  their  master. 

Meantime  we  can  better  capitalize  our  discon- 
tent in  improving  our  efficiency  and  increasing 
our  keenness  of  attack  upon  life's  problems,  than 
in  unavailing  complaint. 

We  gazed  pityingly  on  the  listless  drug-store 
clerk  leaning  against  the  soda  counter. 

"Haven't  you  any  ambition  ?"  we  queried,  kind- 
ly and  all 'that. 

"No,"  he  replied,  with  brightening  intelligence ; 
"but  I  have  something  just  as  good."11 

Jimmy  had  not  come  up  to  his  father's  expecta- 
tions in  regard  to  his  studies  at  school  and  an  ex- 
planation was  demanded. 

"Why  is  it,"  inquired  the  irate  parent,  "that 
you  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  class?" 

"I    can't    see   that    it    makes    any    difference 


'Newburgh   Journal. 
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whether  I  am  at  the  top  or  the  bottom,"  replied 
Jimmy  pacifically.  "You  know  they  teach  just 
the  same  at  the  both  ends."12 

Yet  it  may  be  best  the  coarser-grained  elements 
of  society  should  snatch  for  their  species,  as  they 
pass  thru  life,  a  modicum  of  pleasure,  and  leave 
to  "the  fighting  few,"  who  are  more  finely  con- 
stituted, (or,  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  social 
pyramid,  feel  the  most  painfully  its  pressure) 
the  task  of  ameliorating  conditions.  Why  should 
the  noble  be  filled  with  ambition,  unless  at  least 
the  craven  shall  be  filled  with  contentment? 
When  our  nervous  systems  have  become  habitu- 
ated to  a  process  like  walking,  riding  a  bicycle, 
or  driving  a  car,  these  processes  are  relegated  to 
secondary  neural  centers,  and  proceed  in  happy 
semi-carelessness,  leaving  our  primary  conscious- 
ness to  worry  over  any  adventitious  perplexing 
novelties.  So  the  solved  problems  of  our  social 
life,  becoming  platitudes  and  conventions,  are 
seized  upon  by  the  average  mind  and  serve  for 
their  occupation  and  delight;  leaving  to* less  nor- 
mal intellects  the  tedious  task  of  formulating  new 
perplexities.  "Lyman  Abbot  goes  so  far  as  to 
recommend  that  the  man  who  is  already  doing 
well  in  life  should  hand  over  to  others  as  much 
work  as  he  can,  and  search  for  new  labor  him- 
self. Let  him  get  someone  else  to  tend  the  fur- 
nace or  clear  the  sidewalk,  while  he  finds  some- 


"Philadelphia    Star. 
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thing  more  productive  and  more  difficult  to  do 
for  himself."    Dr.  Francis  Pottenger  asks : 

"What  proportions  of  attorneys  in  your  city 
are  real  geniuses?  How  many  of  the  ministers 
are  real  successful  leaders  of  the  people?  How 
many  of  your  business  men  are  making  phe- 
nomenal careers  for  themselves?  How  many  of 
these  are  adding  something  to  the  fund  of  knowl- 
edge in  their  chosen  line?  How  many  of  these 
are  able  to  give  to  the  public  more  than  mediocre 
service?  .  .  .  All  professions  and  branches  of 
business  have  their  leaders,  their  geniuses.  These 
set  the  standard  and  by  their  keener  intellects 
dominate  and  inspire  those  of  lesser  attainments. 
While  men  such  as  these  are  comparatively  few, 
their  influence  is  wide-spread  and  dominate  the 
profession  or  business  in  which  their  efforts  are 
engaged.  Medicine  in  every  country,  has  its 
leaders  of  thot  and  achievement.  These  combined 
give  us  the  standard  of  the  world's  medicine.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  us  follow  our  leaders  at  a  great  distance. 
....  The  great  mass  .  .  .  will  go  on  .  .  . 
rendering  service  according  to  their  capabilities. 
.  .  .  Laymen  are  being  informed  thru  various 
sources  of  the  best  that  medicine  is  doing  and 
they  naturally  expect  to  receive  the  best  when 
they  employ  a  physician.  This  ...  is  un- 
reasonable and  cannot  be  fulfilled.  All  that  can 
be  expected  of  medical  men  is  that  they  give  aver- 
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age  service.     This  is  all  that  can  be  expected  of 
any  profession."13 

It  has  been  made  clear  by  Mallock  in  his 
"Aristocracy  and  Progress"  that  from  the  few, 
rather  than  from  the  many,  flow  the  impulses 
that  have  forwarded  the  civilization  of  our  race. 
He  compares  society  to  a  pair  of  scissors,  of  which 
one  blade  represents  the  leaders,  and  the  other 
blade  represents  the  masses ;  the  question  is,  which 
is  the  sharper,  more  effective,  more  achieving 
blade?  Mallock  finds  that  communities,  in  which 
the  average  stamina  and  intelligence  are  high, 
but  without  men  of  exceptional  ability,  don't  pro- 
gress as  fast  as  do  communities  of  much  less  gen- 
eral capacity,  but  happy  in  the  possession  of  a  few 
geniuses.  This  conclusion  is  in  line  with  the  fact 
that  the  highest  races  of  men  differ  from  the 
lower  ones  not  so  much  in  general  mental,  moral, 
or  physical  superiority,  as  in  the  greater  varia- 
tions they  produce  above  the  average  type  (and 
below) . 

"A  fighter  at  the  intellectual  outposts,  can  never 
gather  a  majority  around  him.  In  10  years,  perhaps,  the 
majority  may  occupy  the  standpoint  which  Dr.  Stock- 
man held  at  the  public  meeting.  But  during  these  10 
years  the  doctor  will  not  have  been  standing  still;  he 
will  still  be  at  least  10  years  ahead  of  the  majority.  The 
majority,  the  mass,  the  multitude,  can  never  overtake 
him;  he  can  never  have  the  majority  with  him.  As  for 
myself,  at  all  events,  I  am  conscious  of  this  incessant 


"Pottinger,  Francis  M.  "Should  We  Expect  More  than  Mediocrity 
from  the  Medical  Profession  1"  Bulletin  of  the  Amer.  Acad.  of  Med. 
V.  13.  No.  1,  February,  1912. 
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progression.  At  the  point  where  I  stood  when  I  wrote 
each  of  my  books  there  now  stands  a  fairly  compact 
multitude;  but  I  myself  am  there  no  longer,  I  am  else- 
where, and,  I  hope  further  ahead."* 

There's  no  inconsistency  in  admitting  that  the 
qualities  and  transmitted  experience  which  en- 
able a  man  to  rise  above  his  fellows,  have  been 
sucked  by  him  from  the  treasury  of  the  race,  and 
yet  claiming  that  this  very  treasury  was  filled  in 
the  past,  not  by  the  community  so  much,  as  by 
the  favored  few  of  the  children  of  men  in  whom 
many  good  gifts  simultaneously  have  converged. 
In  saying  that  the  race  owes  most  of  its  advance 
out  of  savagery,  and  most  of  its  refined  cruelties 
as  well,  to  exceptionally  endowed  individuals 
rather  than  to  the  mass,  we  don't  imply  that  these 
individuals  didn't  owe  their  own  abilities  to  thou- 
sands of  their  predecessors.  Nor  is  there  any 
inconsistency  in  upholding  this  ancient  doctrine 
of  "great  men"  and  yet  preaching  that  the  great- 
est man  of  all  is  he  who,  whilst  exercising  to  the 
fullest  his  power  over  men  for  their  betterment, 
doesn't  vaunt  himself  on  his  leadership,  but  gen- 
erously permits  his  followers  to  feel  his  successes 
as  their  own,  and  so  encourages  them.  Personal 
rule  may  be  stimulating  in  a  degree  to  which 
custom  never  aspired ;  only  its  vice  is  that  it  usual- 
ly becomes  arbitrary  to  a  degree  to  which  law 
descends  only  exceptionally. 


'Letter  from   Henrick    Ibsen   to    Geo.    Brandes.    quoted   by    Archer   in 
introduction    to   Ibsen's    "Enemy   of   the    People." 
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In  the  psycho-analytic  treatment  of  nervous 
disorders  we  make  it  a  rule  to  charge  an  extreme- 
ly high  fee  for  treatment.  The  analyst's  strong- 
est motive  for  doing  this  very  likely  generally  is 
the  same  as  prompts  anyone  else  to  ask  a  mon- 
opoly price  for  goods  which  few  can  supply.  But 
the  effect  upon  the  patient  is  admittedly  a  salu- 
tary one,  in  that  it  makes  him  prize  as  otherwise 
he  wouldn't  do,  the  knowledge  of  himself  and  of 
others  which  he  gains  thru  the  analysis. 

In  offering  to  you  the  self-help  ideas  that  have 
been  collected  in  this  book  at  a  price  which  is  be- 
low what  analysts  charge  for  a  single  consulta- 
tion— and  to  perform  a  thoro  analysis  usually 
means  months  or  even  more  than  a  year  of  daily 
high-priced  conferences  —  we  are  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  technique.  We  take  a  grave  chance  of 
your  not  giving  our  work  the  serious  attention 
you'd  give  it  if  the  same  course  cost  you  a  thou- 
sand dollars.  It  rests  with  yourself  to  replace 
the  financial  sacrifice  which  is  not  asked  from 
you,  by  a  sacrifice  of  time  and  effort  at  attention, 
sufficient  to  make  you  value  what  you  get  out  of 
the  lessons. 

Go  to  any  sanatarium,  and  you  will  see  hardly 
any  commendation  of  the  physicians  followed  out 
by  all  of  the  patients,  nor  hardly  any  patient  who 
follows  all  of  his  doctor's  instructions.  One  pa- 
tient enjoys  the  rest-cure  and  gives  up  tobacco, 
but  thinks  the  diet  a  fad.  A  second  foregoes  to- 
bacco as  well  as  his  pet  indigestible  foods,  but  is 
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sure  so  much  rest  is  weakening.  A  third  accepts 
the  diet  and  enforced  rest  but  complains  of  being 
too  nervous  without  his  cigar.  Then  all  blame 
the  doctor  for  his  lack  of  results.  Just  so  you, 
in  taking  this  course,  very  likely  will  feel  that  the 
observations  and  exercises  enjoined  are  too  much 
bother,  and  that  you  can  get  all  you  need  con- 
densed in  the  text,  etc.  Or  it  will  be  somewhere 
else  you  balk.  But  when  such  temptations  come 
to  you,  imagine  to  yourself  that  you  paid  for 
these  pages  a  thousand  dollars,  and  that  in  spite 
of  its  defect  you're  resolved  to  get  out  of  them 
the  value  of  your  money. 

How  business  success  itself  is  furthered  by  an 
attitude  of  good-will  is  illustrated  by  a  little  story 
in  the  Western  Journal  of  Education  of  the  open- 
ing up  of  a  new  jewelry  store  next  to  the  long- 
established  firm  of  A.  C.  Samuels.  "Instead  of 
Samuels  permitting  his  face  to  drop  at  the  new 
'competition,'  Mr.  Samuels  merely  smiles  more 
brightly  than  usual  .  .  .  and  going  to  the  best 
florist  in  San  Francisco  he  orders  the  most  beauti- 
ful floral  piece  he  can  find,  with  the  word  'suc- 
cess.' ...  So  amazed  was  the  new  store  at 
the  sweetness  of  Mr.  Samuels  that  they  told  every- 
one who  called  .  .  .  which  of  course  reached 
the  ears  of  Smiling  Sam.  And,  naturally,  it 
pleased  him.  .  .  .  Within  the  first  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  arrival  of  the  floral  piece  at  the 
new  store,  new  customers  had  sought  out  Mr. 
Samuels.  The  ,  business  man 
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can  conduct  his  business  on  the  lines  of  co-opera- 
tion .  .  .  and  do  much  better  than  the  fellow 
who  still  clings  to  the  business  methods  of  the 
dark  ages." 

We  want  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  it  is  quite 
as  erroneous  and  injurious  to  plan  our  lives  with- 
out making  any  allowance  for  our  altruistic  ten- 
dencies as  it  is  to  plan  them  under  the  sentimental 
hallucination  that  we  are  not  naturally  more  ego- 
istic than  altruistic.  We  want  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  we  can't  regard  ourselves  as  moral 
creatures  if  we  are  obtuse  to  the  way  that  our 
mode  of  life,  our  diet,  etc.,  may  affect  the  working 
masses  for  whom  our  extravagance  makes  un- 
necessary labor,  or  creates  animal  suffering  or  an 
unhappy  atmosphere  about  us. 

SECTION  4 

All  discussions  of  the  instincts  of  collecting  and 
manipulation  (meaning  by  the  latter  the  closely 
related  tendencies  to  make  things  or  to  destroy 
things),  bring  up,  of  course,  the  question  of 
whether  our  present  conception  of  absolute  prop- 
erty rights,  or  even  the  whole  conception  in  in- 
dividual right  in  property  will  not  have  to  give 
place  to  something  approaching  more  common- 
ism.  Probably  most  of  you  will  agree  that  it  will 
so  give  place.  The  interest  in  constructing  things 
is  a  perfectly  genuine  one,  and  society  could,  we 
believe,  be  organized  upon  the  basis  of  this  in- 
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stinct,  upon  the  whole,  as  effectively  as  our  pres- 
ent society  is  organized  upon  the  instinct  to  col- 
lect and  accumulate. 

One  revolt  against  these  conditions  of  today  is 
seen  in  the  co-operative  movement.  Co-operation 
will  become  an  ever  greater  factor  in  the  future. 
At  one  time  it  seemed  there  was  a  bright  future 
for  the  colony  at  Llano,  California.  Three  and  a 
half  years  ago  Job  Harrison  and  four  other  men 
started  it  in  the  wilderness,  on  borrowed  money, 
and  in  1916,  at  the  time  of  our  visit  it  numbered 
800  souls,  had  2,000  acres  of  land,  and  possessed 
a  large  amount  of  live  stock  and  equipment.  As 
this  colony  raised  its  own  food,  it  was  almost  in- 
dependent of  the  outside  world.  Workers  were 
assigned  to  one  of  40  different  departments  as 
necessity  required,  by  a  governing  board  com- 
prised of  the  heads  of  all  departments.  In  the 
history  of  the  colony  no  punishment  has  been 
meted  out,  no  law  enacted,  no  "resolution"  passed. 
The  colony  paid  a  uniform  wage  of  $4  per  day 
to  each  worker,  and  each  worker  owns  from  $1,000 
to  $2,000  worth  of  stock  in  the  enterprise. 

But  let's  tell  of  efforts  the  success  of  which  no 
reader  will  question.  In  1914  we  visited  a  co- 
operative dairy  in  Denmark.  They  make  their 
own  wooden  boxes  for  shipping.  When  Swiss 
cheese  is  made,  no  milk  needs  be  returned  to  the 
farmer,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  kinds  of  cheese. 
The  butter  contains  not  over  16  per  cent  of  water. 
The  society  in  small  ways  that  open  up  from  time 
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to  time  tries  to  aid  its  members  as  individual 
farmers.  It  may  be  in  services  it  is  able  to  per- 
form better  than  they. 

The  force  in  the  present  office  consists  of  one 
director,  two  bookkeepers,  five  clerks, — the  total 
is  50  employees. 

After  the  making  of  cottage  cheese  the  residual 
milk  again  is  put  thru  a  separating  process,  and 
from  the  resulting  cream  are  made  butter  and  a 
second  kind  of  cheese.  As  the  said  residual  milk 
is  rather  thin,  some  of  the  superfluous  water  is 
removed  by  being  steamed  out. 

Fifty  per  cent  of  the  dairy's  output  is  cheese, 
25  per  cent  butter,  25  per  cent  milk.  The  per- 
centage of  cream  is  insignificant.  On  an  average 
100,000  litres  of  milk  are  bought  from  members 
daily. 

Boys  of  14  years  of  age  enter  as  apprentices. 
They  earn  100  crowns  per  year.  Wages  vary 
from  this  up  to  2,000  crowns  received  by  the  fore- 
man. (1  crown  is  equal  to  one-third  of  a  dollar, 
or  less) .  Hours  are  6  A.  M.  to  4  or  5  P.  M.,  with 
one  and  one-half  hours  out  at  noon.  No  factory 
regulations  apply  to  workers  in  dairies. 

Besides  the  co-operative  movement  in  Den- 
mark there  is  a  large  and  flourishing  one  among 
the  farmers  of  Ireland.  In  England  the  move- 
ment has  had  a  history  full  of  romance  and  tri- 
umph from  the  time  when  a  few  farmers  in  Roche- 
dale  gathered  to  inaugurate  their  first  struggling 
store  until  now,  when  the  movement  has  its  own 
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factories  at  home,  ships  on  the  seas,  and  even  tea- 
plantations  in  the  tropics,  and  numbers  in  its 
membership  one-quarter  of  the  families  of  Eng- 
land. The  day  the  great  chain  stores  and  the  de- 
partment stores  have  made  it  almost  impracticable 
to  commence  consumers  co-operation  upon  a  small 
scale,  and  otherwise  than  as  a  branch  of  stores 
already  existing ;  and  in  America  the  problem  has 
been  complicated  by  the  uneconomical  habits  of 
the  American  housewife  and  by  the  great  migra- 
toriness  of  families,  whose  stay  in  any  locality 
long  enough  to  make  it  seem  worth  while  to 
enter  into  a  thrift-association  is  rendered  un- 
certain by  the  hope  of  earning  a  better  wage  else- 
where next  year.  Yet  the  higher  cost  of  liv- 
ing since  the  war  is  popularizing  co-operation 
even  in  America.  In  the  more  harmonious 
way  of  life  which  it  fosters  the  movement 
has  as  much  to  recommend  it  as  in  its  eco- 
nomic advantages — in  many  European  cities  the 
co-operators  have  made  for  themselves  also  an 
elaborate  provision  for  their  social  needs,  in  great 
buildings  owned  by  themselves.  Finally,  the 
training  which  it  gives  to  working  people  in  demo- 
cratic management  of  their  own  affairs,  the 
optimism  which  it  gives  them,  and  the  higher 
morality  which  it  breeds,  are  reasons  why  every- 
one should  help  the  movement.  One  activity  of 
the  auxiliary  association  to  the  Society  for  Help- 
fulness, surely  should  be  to  serve  in  a  limited 
capacity  as  a  co-operative  buying  association. 
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But  much  as  co-operation  may  do  toward  rem- 
edying present-day  evils,  its  reforms  are  felt  by 
many  to  be  not  sufficiently  sweeping.  Conse- 
quently we  see  in  many  countries  a  movement 
which  would  inaugurate  a  form  of  society  not  in 
all  ways  dissimilar  to  the  mediaeval  guild-organ- 
izations. The  principle  of  geographical  repre- 
sentation on  which  the  modern  state  rests  was  at- 
tacked even  30  and  25  years  ago  respectively  by 
Le  Prins  and  Benoist.  Today  we  have  the  tre- 
mendous syndicalist  movement  of  Italy,  and  that 
oj:  France,  the  Guildists  and  others  in  England, 
the  I.  W.  W.  movement  in  America,  and  the  con- 
glomerate Bolshevik  movement  (injured  by  an 
admixture  of  violence)  in  Russia  and  elsewhere. 

Not  even  these  movements  satisfy  all  the  hopes 
of  the  most  idealistic  reformers,  who  deplore  an 
unmistakable  element  in  them  of  self-seeking 
which  they  feel  should  and  could  be  eliminated. 

Yet,  or  as  yet,  the  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  remedy  this  condition,  thru  the  estab- 
lishment of  experiments  in  communism,  have 
generally  failed  because  they  went  to  the  other 
extreme  of  softness  and  unsophistication.  They 
aroused  Utopian  expectations  of  purifying  our 
existing  institutions  and  growing  the  lotus-blos- 
soms of  goodness  and  happiness  out  of  legislation 
and  the  muck  of  politics;  or  else  they  imagined 
that  a  full-fledged  experiment  in  communism 
could  be  started  and  developed  on  loose  lines  of 
organization,  or  in  full  competition  with  an  exist- 
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ing  social  order  that  made  competition  its  particu- 
lar specialty. 

It  is  impossible  to  realize  any  complete  Com- 
munism in  the  midst  of  society  organized  as  it  is 
in  the  present  day.  The  experiments  that  have 
been  tried  in  this  direction  have  proven  that  a 
fair  treatment  of  any  extreme  experiment  will 
not  be  given  by  the  great  commercial  interests, 
who  naturally  fear  the  rivalry  of  co-operative  or- 
ganizations, and  discriminate  against  them  in 
their  dealings.  In  fact,  co-operative  societies, 
much  less  communistic,  can  hardly  hope  to  com- 
pete, on  equal  terms,  with  those  concerns  which 
place  at  their  head  an  individual  chosen  for  the 
fact  that  he  is  shrewd  at  getting  the  better  of 
others  in  bargains.  But  the  handicap  is  yet 
greater  than  this ;  communistic  industry,  in  com- 
petition with  the  existing  system,  has  this  dis- 
advantage, that  the  workers  who  have  come  into 
the  communistic  experiment  have  entered  be- 
cause of  sickness  of,  and  weariness  with,  the  old 
system,  and  are,  therefore,  in  the  condition  of 
men  seeking  a  rest  from  the  pace  at  which  they 
have  been  driven.  Whether  or  not  they,  if  they 
had  been  all  their  lives  nurtured  in  industries 
run  upon  a  communistic  plan,  would  now,  of  their 
own  free  wills,  work  as  efficiently  as  men  work 
who  are  driven  to  it  by  the  fear  of  losing  their 
positions  and  being  without  bread  to  eat,  we  need 
not  discuss  here.  The  fact  is  that  as  workers  do 
enter  such  co-operative  organizations,  they  nat- 
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urally  are  disgusted  with  the  tasks  that  they  have 
been  driven  to  do  and  will  not  work  at  them  with 
even  such  energy  as  might  otherwise  be  expected. 

What  is  the  use  of  trying  to  make  a  given  area 
of  land  support  a  huge  population  if  the  price  of 
so  doing  is  this,  namely,  that  the  population  must 
spend  a  great  portion  of  their  time  working  like 
slaves  at  tasks  which  are  uncongenial  to  them, 
instead  of  working  like  artists  at  labors  which 
appeal  to  them  as  intrinsically  worth  while,  or 
as  interesting  in  themselves?  It  would  be  better 
by  control  of  the  birth  rate  to  keep  the  popula- 
tion nearer  to  that  limit  at  which  the  natural 
fruitfulness  of  the  earth  would  support  it  than  to 
seek  more  quantity  of  life  and  abase  the  quality 
of  that  life.  It  is,  after  all,  only  freedom  that 
makes  happiness ;  and  it  is  only  happiness  that 
gives  any  value  to  life. 

Legends  drift  in  of  places  where  communist 
principles  are  tried  and  said  to  succeed  with 
adults.  Years  ago,  a  vagabond  poured  into  our 
unbelieving  ears  his  account  of  a  land  far  to  the 
South,  where  all  property  was  held  in  common, 
and  where  all  persons  worked  cheerfully  their 
stint  of  two  hours  each  day, — which  sufficed,  in 
that  tropic  climate,  to  yield  abundance  for  all. 
More  recently,  a  man  claiming  to  come  as  emis- 
sary from  the  land  of  Zapata,  in  Mexico,  gives  us 
a  story,  incredibly  strange,  yet  consistent  and 
more  or  less  plausible,  of  communism  successfully 
in  practice  in  his  alleged  fatherland. 
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Somewhere  in  Maine,  we're  told,  the  Holy  Rol- 
lers have  established  a  commune  in  which  who- 
ever applies  for  shelter  or  food  will  not  be  re- 
fused. For  a  time  the  community  was  troubled 
with  loafers,  who  came  to  test  their  sincerity ;  but 
these  loafers  learned  respect  for  so  much  sincerity 
and  goodness,  and  now  the  colony  prospers. 

But  Zapata-land,  Holy  Roller-land,  these  things 
to  us  are  but  legends;  we  haven't  visited  them, 
and  one  shouldn't  speak  out  of  ignorance. 

A  very  bold  proposal  for  a  new  world-order, 
because  it  faces  squarely  the  obstacles,  is  the 
"Army  of  Industry"  of  Gerald  Geraldson.14  On 
his  stationery  are  printed  the  following  prin- 
ciples : 

"A  voluntary  association  of  the  Not  Good  Get- 
ters. A  Brotherhood  of  self  respect.  .  .  .  We 
deny  Property  Rights,  considering  them  unmoral 
and  in  bad  public  policy.  We  trace  all  of  the  dis- 
tress and  suffering  in  the  world  to  the  Idea  of 
Owning  Things. 

"We  hold:  That  this  idea  makes  all  human 
activity  selfish,  enslaves  all  mankind,  divides  all 
men  into  selfish  factions  according  to  their  eco- 
nomic interest,  leads  inevitably  to  selfish  conten- 
tion, violence,  war;  makes  inevitable  vast  ex- 
tremes of  'wealth'  and  'poverty,'  prevents  or 
greatly  interferes  with  normal  mating,  causes 
centralization  of  population,  also  vice,  crime  and 
disease,  elevates  the  selfish  and  the  arrogant,  and 


141807    San    Pablo    Ave.,    Oakland,    California. 
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abases  the  meek  and  lowly,  .  .  .  leads  to  all 
other  unhappy,  unwholesome  phases  of  life  in 
the  world  today. 

"We  believe:  .  .  .  That  giving  up  the  idea 
of  owning  things  and  all  activity  based  on  this 
idea  and  working  unselfishly  together,  is  the  way, 
the  straight  and  narrow  way,  to  economic  relief, 
peace  security,  and  moral  'salvation/ 

"We  require :  That  members  have  no  property, 
no  outside  'interests'  and  that  each  one  do  his 
fair  share  of  the  work  in  hand  according  to  abil- 
ity. 

"In  return :  This  'government'  undertakes  to 
provide  all  necessary  food,  clothes,  shelter,  educa- 
tion, recreation  and  other  human  rights,  accord- 
ing to  available  resources. 

"Our  ends  are  not  to  be  reached  by  destroying 
present  'governments'  and  then  setting  about 
building  new  ones  from  the  wreckage  of  the  old. 
This  would  be  destroying  the  chrysalis  before  the 
butterfly  develops.  It  would  amount  to  killing 
the  mother  before  the  child  is  born.  To  do  it  by 
force  would  amount  to  building  a  new  property 
society,  to  creating  new  masters  for  ourselves,  to 
placing  a  new  selfish  faction  in  control  to  carry 
the  old  'get  game'  on  as  before.  ...  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  have  the  framework  and  shelter 
of  present  governmental  organizations  in  which 
to  work,  we  can  rapidly  evolve  the  better  thing 
we  seek  without  wreck  or  destruction. 
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"In  our  educational  work,  instead  of  having 
'rich'  people  training  their  own  children  to  be 
masters  and  the  children  of  the  'poor'  to  be  slaves, 
thru  control  of  educational  institutions,  it  will  be 
to  the  interest  of  all  to  have  the  children  all  edu- 
cated to  the  broadest  usefulness.  .  .  . 

"The  time  is  ripe.  The  opportunity  to  build 
the  new  structure,  that  you  have  dreamed  of,  and 
talked  of,  for  so  long,  is  here.  If  you  are  in 
earnest,  'be  ye  doers  of  the  word  and  not  hearers 
only;'  'faith  without  work  is  dead.'  'If  ye  have 
faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed  ye  can  remove 
mountains'  of  inertia  and  indifference.  The  need 
is  urgent,  new  things  are  coming.  The  old  must 
go.  .  .  ." 

In  Mr.  Geraldson's  above  article,  so  soon  as  we 
come  upon  the  remarks  on  the  need  of  "des- 
potism" the  question  rises:  "But  who  will  be 
the  despot?  And  when  he  dies,  who'll  select  his 
successor?  And  if  we  commence  by  giving  up 
those  democratic  forms  we  have  already  won,  how 
do  we  know  we  can  trust  our  leaders  to  give  them 
back  again?" 

Mr.  Geraldson  is  shrewdly  right  in  realizing 
that  certain  anti-social  drones  will  need  to  be  han- 
dled forcibly ;  how  does  he  not  realize  that  other 
men  will  be  shrewd  enough  to  insist  upon  some 
means  of  redress  against  oppression?  (To  pro- 
vide means  of  redress  is  better  than  merely  to 
preach  against  injustice.  The  group  that  howl 
most  after  "liberty"  may  be  temperamentally  un- 
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suited  to  practice  liberty  among  themselves.  In- 
stead of  our  association  bragging  that  it  never 
coerced  its  members,  we  should  feel  much  safer  if 
it  made  no  pretensions  at  all,  but  provided  that 
the  accuser  of  an  offense  must  be  willing  to  be 
condemned  along  with  the  accused,  and  that  a 
definite  proportion  of  our  supreme  council  should 
be  elected  by  all  who  had  been  condemned  to 
penances  amounting  to  a  certain  standard  sever- 
ity. We  discuss  this  at  length  elsewhere.) 

Another  thing  would  "let  us  out"  when  it  came 
to  joining  the  "Army  of  Industry."  We're  about 
as  ready  as  the  next  man  to  devote  ourselves  and 
property  also,  to  the  promotion  of  human  wel- 
fare, but  by  no  means  willing  to  surrender  either 
of  them  irretrievably  to  an  organization  made  up 
of  human  beings  until  we've  been  in  with  that 
crowd  long  enough  to  feel  tolerably  certain  that 
they  were  going  to  accomplish  for  human  welfare 
all  that  their  theory  plausibly  promised.  We 
should  insist  on  being  allowed  first  to  serve  a  few 
years'  novitiate  with  them.  Why  not  indeed 
make  ^provision  for  initiates?  The  monkish  or- 
ders have  done  so — and  they're  the  most  widely 
known  examples  today  of  communism  in  more 
or  less  successful  operation.  Why  couldn't  we 
who  are  Tom  Jones,  legally  owning  a  certain 
amount  of  property,  and  with  various  other  es- 
tablished relationships — why  couldn't  we  for,  say 
a  month's  time  simply  step  out  of  this  personality 
and  become,  say  Charles  Tompkins,  propertyless 
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and  otherwise  unconstrained  devotee  of  such  and 
such  a  cult?  And  at  the  end  of  the  set  time,  in- 
vigorated by  the  experience,  resume  again  our 
personality,  property  and  conventional  functions 
as  Tom  Jones? 

Not  that  we  really  suppose  that  our  title  to  our 
fortune  is  more  than  a  passing  human  conven- 
tion. But  until  revolution  sweeps  away  that  con- 
vention, the  money,  the  legal  title  to  which  we 
might  abandon,  would  fall  under  legal  title  to 
someone  else,  who  almost  surely  would  use  it  for 
ends  more  personal  than  those  to  which  we've 
concluded  to  devote  it.  Our  relatives,  whose  it 
would  become  if  we  abandoned  it,  or  laborers  in 
the  mills  of  which  we  hold  stock,  or  the  consumers 
of  the  goods  of  those  mills  who  gave  this  money 
in  exchange — none  of  these  have  a  "right"  to 
"our"  income  except  by  the  evil  principle  of  bar- 
ter and  of  private  property;  it  is  not  any  one's, 
nor  any  group's,  but  the  world's.  So  long  then 
as  we  use  it  in  fighting,  not  in  defending,  the  ex- 
isting unjust  system,  it's  best  we  should  clutch 
to  us  our  power  of  spending  slowly  enough  to 
have  time  to  reap  the  lessons  of  experience. 

Upton  Sinclair,  in  his  magazine13  for  February, 
shows  us  in  N.  0.  Nelson  a  horrible  example  of  a 
millionaire  who  gave  his  money  away  more  rapid- 
ly than  shrewdly.  "He  built  up  a  great  industry 
....  and  .  .  .  provided  a  plan  of  profit- 
sharing  by  which  little  by  little  the  stock  and  con- 


15Upton   Sinclair,   February,    1919. 
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trol  of  the  company  has.  been  turned  over  to  the 
employees  and  the  customers.  He  organized  a 
model  city  at  Le  Claire.  .  .  .  He  went  to  New 
Orleans  and  started  a  chain  of  co-operative  stores 
and  dairies,  which  failed  because  he  could  not 
find  competent  people  to  manage  it,  and  he  him- 
self was  too  old.  ...  He  denies  .  .  .  bitter- 
ness with  brave  determination,  struggling  to  re- 
main sweet  in  his  judgment  of  human  nature. 
But  we  divine  that  he  did  not  get  much  happiness 
out  of  his  model  city  of  Le  Claire.  He  thot  to 
enable  his  working  people  to  lead  lives  of  digni- 
fied simplicity  and  stern  independence;  instead 
of  which  they  have  built  themselves  big  houses 
.  .  .  and  dressed  their  daughters  in  silk  stock- 
ings and  high-heeled  fancy  shoes  and  are  trying 
to  outdo  each  other  in  snobbery.  And  the  old 
man  does  not  believe  in  these  things.  He  sees 
that  the  struggle  to  attain  them  leads  to  ruin.  He 
had  a  fine  home  of  his  own,  but  he  gave  all  his 
costly  paintings  to  a  public  gallery,  and  ran  away 
to  live  in  a  hut.  ...  I  suggest  to  him  that 
working  people  will  not  live  like  Socrates  so  long 
as  they  look  at  capitalist  moving  pictures." 

This  old  man  himself  was  sophisticated  to  the 
real  values  of  things — but  didn't  appreciate  that 
his  working  people, — the  masses,  are  unsophisti- 
cated, childlike.  If  anyone  wants  proof  of  this 
let  him  watch  them  at  their  conceit  of  playjng 
"men  of  the  world."  So  if  you  give  them  factories 
they  can't  run  them ;  model  cities,  they  don't  like 
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them ;  co-operative  stores,  they  mismanage  them ; 
or  money,  they  misspend  it.  They  themselves 
on  them ;  they  must  build  their  own  cities  and 
experience  pride  in  doing  so ;  they  must  establish 
their  own  stores  and  train  up  experienced  man- 
agers; they  must  work  together  to  learn  a  com- 
munal economy.  It  will  take  them  ages  to  learn ; 
can  we  give  the  masses  no  help  ?  One  kind  of  help 
we  can  give — education.  By  which  we  do  not 
mean  a  bigger  dose  of  the  public  schools.  What 
do  you  think  that  we  mean? 

Many  people  today  are  undergoing  a  revolt  of 
spirit  against  the  sordidness  of  the  worldly  life 
in  the  midst  of  which  our  lot  is  cast.  We'd  like 
to  run  away  from  it  all,  become  members  of  some 
communistic  cult,  and  be  done  with  the  eternal 
must  take  over  their  factories  and  be  dependent 
squabble  for  selfish  advantages.  But  here  our 
prudence  intervenes  to  remind  us  that  whether 
due  to  external  discrimination  against  them  or  to 
dissentions  from  within,  most  modern  commun- 
istic experience  thus  far  have  gone  to  wreck ;  and 
besides,  we  wonder  whether  when  we  have  tasted 
of  the  communistic  life  for  a  while  we  shan't 
again  long  for  the  fleshpots  of  the  older  way  of 
living;  in  short,  doubting  both  others  and  our- 
selves, we  fear  to  take  a  decisive  step  that  we 
think  would  be  gambling  away  the  little  sure  hold 
on  life  which  our  property  and  present  profession 
now  afford  us. 
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To  denounce  this  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the 
mass  of  people  as  lack  of  courage  is  idle;  for  it 
is  more  properly  rashness  and  restlessness  than 
courage,  which  prompts  a  man  to  throw  aside  a 
known  value  for  El  Dorado.  We  must  recognize 
the  common-sense  in  this  general  attitude.  We 
must  devise  some  association,  the  essential  organ- 
ization of  which  will  assure  increased  efficiency 
in  operation,  together  with  a  surer  guarantee  of 
individual  expression  and  development  than  has 
been  attained  hitherto;  some  association,  more- 
over, the  demands  of  which  upon  those  who  wish 
to  share  its  life  shall  not  include  a  demand  that 
they  gamble  upon  it  all  they  have  thus  far  ac- 
cumulated of  property,  nor  gamble  their  equally 
hard-won  reputation. 

Until  the  birth-rate  of  the  world  has  universal- 
ly and  sensationally  decreased,  it  is  folly  to  talk 
of  complete  voluntarism  in  industry.  For  so  long 
as  our  teeming  populations  require  vastly  more 
food  than  the  natural  productiveness  of  the  earth 
can  supply  locally,  men  will  be  driven  to  labor 
more  than  is  their  pleasure ;  and  tho  the  existing 
regime  call  itself  socialist,  syndicalist  or  anarch- 
ist, it  will  explain  away  any  contradiction  in 
theory,  and  coerce  its  members  into  productive 
labor.  But  must  we  wait  until  the  earth  is  half 
depopulated  before  we  can  have  even  a  taste  of 
the  benefits  of  work  and  association  upon  the 
plans  of  pure  voluntarism  and  communism? 
Those  benefits  are  not  merely  economic,  they  are 
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spiritual.  There  is  something  positively  refresh- 
ing in  joining  others  at  their  work  when  the  tone 
of  the  whole  group  is  altruistic,  and  when  the 
work  done  is  for  an  unselfish  object.  How  this 
refreshing  tone  contracts  with  that  which  pre- 
vails where  men  toil  under  the  implications  of  a 
foreman  or  boss  at  tasks  about  which  they,  in 
many  cases,  hardly  understand  a  thing.  All  of 
us  surely  notice  the  effects — the  brighter  eye,  the 
greater  interest  in  life,  etc.,  that  are  to  be  seen 
at  once  in  our  friends  whom  we  have  succeeded  in 
interesting  in  associations  or  associates  of  any 
kind  which  have  some  larger  purpose  than  mere- 
ly selfish  welfare.  The  fact  is  that  we  are  but 
gregarious  animals,  and,  like  those  of  all  other 
gregarious  animals,  our  dispositions  have  to  be 
such  as  will  make  for  the  welfare  of  the  group 
and  not  merely  for  ourselves,  and  this  society  of 
ours  which  pretends  that  all  of  us  must  seek  mere- 
ly our  self-interest, — that  we  have  no  power  to 
be  disinterestedly  generous,  —  is  therefore, 
founded  upon  an  entirely  wrong  conception  of 
human  nature.  Practically  all  animals,  except 
where  they  have  been  domesticated  or  where  they 
have  been  thinned  out  by  mankind,  run  in  droves 
and  packs,  swim  in  schools  or  fly  in  swarms  or 
flocks,  and  the  members  of  each  of  these  packs 
are  not  perpetually  quarreling  over  individual  in- 
terests, for  the  simple  reason  that  they  have  not 
organized  their  associations  upon  an  artificial  and 
over-intellectualized  basis.  So  it  is  that  our 
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psychic,  and  consequently  our  physical  health  is 
bad.  Health  is  possible  only  when  we  see  that 
the  tasks  that  we  perform  are  such  as  make  for 
the  good  of  others  and  such  as  enlarge  our  in- 
terests and  take  us  outside  of  ourselves. 
We're  not  presenting  these  facts  as  new,  nor 
urging  for  the  first  time  that  we  should  begin 
to  get  together  for  the  purpose  of  social  welfare. 
But  we  should  like  to  see  the  nucleii  of  a  future 
society  of  the  world, — which  must  be  communistic 
for  life  to  be  big  and  worth  while, — we  should 
like  to  see  the  nucleii  of  this  society  formed  in 
the  shape  of  clubs  and  groups  in  which  absolutely 
everything  that  brot  in  an  atmosphere  of  com- 
mercialism should  be  barred  during  meetings. 
That  is,  there  should  be  no  initiation  fees,  no 
dues,  no  handling  of  business  with  the  outside 
world  that  had  any  commercial  side  to  it,  and  no 
paid  employees  or  secretaries,  etc.,  but  every 
member  of  the  association  on  coming  to  the  meet- 
ing should  come  expecting  to  be  for  an  hour  or 
a  day,  or  whatever  time  he  could  give  it,  absolute- 
ly and  without  reservation  a  communist,  save  that 
he  need  not  feel  that  he  could  be  called  upon  to 
drag  in  his  outside  interests,  financial  or  other, 
or  to  further  any  project  determined  on  without 
his  consent  by  the  association.  He  would  entirely 
segregate  himself  and  be,  as  it  were,  a  different 
person  altogether  during  the  time  of  his  presence 
at  the  meeting  of  the  association.  The  room  or 
the  grounds  upon  which  the  association  met 
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would,  of  course,  have  to  be  loaned  or  donated  by 
some  individual  or  by  some  friendly  or  auxiliary 
society.  Individuals  might  come  planning  to  give 
at  first  an  hour  to  this  type  of  life,  and  finding  it 
not  only  socially  beneficial,  but  in  itself  wonderful- 
ly worth  while,  might  gradually  arrange  to  stay 
longer  intervals  at  a  time,  until  perhaps  their 
periods  of  residence  would  become  months,  years, 
or  perhaps  even  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

The  plan  which  we  have  in  mind  for  a  better 
society  would  provide  not  only  for  its  active  mem- 
bers (who  should  be  persons  who  among  other 
things  would  arrange  with  a  coordinate  associa- 
tion to  pay  a  regular  tithe  toward  the  work) ,  but 
also  for  sympathetic  or  experimentally-disposed 
non-members,  a  way  for  them  to  take  an  occa- 
sional vacation  from  the  dog-eat-dog  atmosphere 
of  modern  society  by  living,  for  such  a  period 
every  year  as  each  found  agreeable,  together,  a 
communist  life.  This  they'd  do  under  the  rule 
of  organization  sketched  for  you  four  pages  fur- 
ther below,  all  chiefly  in  the  spirit  of  human  serv- 
ice and  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  world  a 
living  example  of  the  believed  superiority  of  ethi- 
cal principles,16  labors  and  discipline  of  its  com- 


16  An  ethical  code  could  be  comprised  in  the  demands  respectively  of 
rationalism,  humanitarianism,  effectualization,  and  enjoyment  of  life. 
These  heads  should  be  made  as  broad  as  indicated  below: 

1.  RATIONALIZE.     Promote  science.     Do  your  own  thinking.     Tol- 
erate discussion   of  all   views.     Give  things  their  due  importance.     Not 
gossip. 

2.  HUMANIZE.      Analyze    people's    motives    shrewdly.      Help    man- 
kind   to   pass   from   exploitation    to   communism,    avoiding    uncalled   for 
sectarianism,    unite   your  movement  to   others   of   the   workers.      Inflict 
no    .unnecessary    suffering.      Deal    considerately    with    all    people,    but 
avoid   hazarding   the  success   of  great  plans   upon   association   with   ill- 
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munistic  life  during  this  period  conscientiously 
and  to  the  exclusion  of  all  that  is  of  personal  ma- 
terial gain,  yet  the  demand  on  the  individual 
(except  in  the  case  of  the  said  tithe  payable  by 
confirmed  members)  to  the  property  or  other  re- 
lationships which  he  leaves  behind  him  and  to 
which  in  every  case  he  remains  free  to  return  to 
resume  his  old  proprietorship.  During  the  time 
of  his  retreat  with  us  the  retreatant  drops,  as  it 
were,  the  whole  of  his  outer-world  personality, 
with  all  that  appertains  thereto. 

The  work  done  by  members  when  they  come  to 
these  meetings  should  not  be  of  any  specified  kind, 
but  should  be  whatever  the  ingenuity  of  all  those 
coming  must  separately  suggest;  that  is,  each 
man  might  make  out  a  list  of  useful  things  to 
do;  clerical  work  for  humanitarian  associations, 
help  in  instructing  individuals,  or  whatever 
occurs  to  mind.  Nor  should  there  be  any  too 
fixed  form  of  association,  nothing  crystallized. 
While  the  associations  in  different  cities  should, 
of  course,  for  the  sake  of  efficiency,  co-operate 
together  in  a  friendly  way,  each  one  should  de- 
velop itself  along  lines  suggested  by  an  individual 
predilection  of  its  members,  and  we  should  not 

balanced  characters.  Inflict  no  punishment  you  are  unwilling  to 
share.  Undermine  wrong  and  superstition  rather  than  oppose  them 
haughtily.  Avoid  geographical  divisions,  decentralize,  and  so  or- 
ganize as  to  assure  a  come-back  to  any  suppressed  minority. 
3.  EFFECTUALIZE. 
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like  to  see  any  rigid  organization  of  all  the  groups 
into  one. 

We  believe  that  such  an  association  as  here 
proposed  is  the  nearest  that  we  can  come  to  a 
pure  and  uncompromising  practice  at  the  present 
date,  of  the  communistic  principle.  Any  prin- 
ciple, if  it  is  to  become  vital,  must  be  practiced 
occasionally  in  this  uncompromising  way.  That 
it  will  bring  blessing  to  the  individuals  who  en- 
gage in  it  is  certain.  In  the  North  American  Re- 
view for  January,  1919,  Addington  Bruce  ob- 
serves : 

"The  self -centered  neurotic  who  can  be  induced 
to  engage  in  charitable  or  other  altruistic  activ- 
ities, finds  relief  thru  altruism  from  his  symptoms 
simply  because  he  thereby  gives  expression  of 
the  gregarious  instinct  that  has  tormented  him 
into  nervousness  as  a  punishment  for  his  failure 
to  give  it  expression  at  all.  Man  is  so  built  that 
he  must  have  the  consciousness  of  being  of  serv- 
ice to  his  fellow-man,  else  he  will  be  driven  to 
eccentricities  of  thot  and  behavior  injurious  to 
himself  and  to  society. 

"This  accounts  for  the  remarkable  'staying 
powers'  unexpectedly  displayed  by  so  many  Red 
Cross  workers  during  the  past  four  years.  It 
accounts  also  for  the  improved  health  and  in- 
creased happiness  so  many  have  found  after  tak- 
ing up  Red  Cross  work.  The  anxious  restless- 
ness, the  feeling  of  being  'sick  of  things,'  the 
chronic  dissatisfaction  they  have  been  experienc- 
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ing,  oppress  them  no  more.  And  this  even  when 
the  Red  Cross  duties  imposed  on  them  have  been 
arduous,  unpleasant,  perhaps  of  a  character  that 
would  ordinarily  have  been  repellent  to  them.  The 
secret  is  that  thru  the  Red  Cross  they  have  been 
enabled  to  give  to  the  gregarious  instinct  the  ex- 
pression it  failed  to  find  in  their  lives  before  the 
war.  The  mere  knowledge  that  one  is  actually 
of  use  in  the  world  is  itself  an  energy  developer 
of  the  first  order.  When  to  this  is  added  knowl- 
edge that  one  is  of  use  in  race  preservation  thru 
the  conquest  of  disease  and  the  alleviation  of  pain, 
energy  may  be  developed  in  almost  incredible 
degree." 


CHAPTER  XI 

Keeping  in  its  proper  place  all  desire  for  cheap 
success  and  leadership  of  ourself  or  of  our  group, 
thru  right  organization  both  spiritual  and  formal, 
is  the  eleventh  and  last  commandment.  To  be 
forever  thrusting  forward  one's  own  merits  is  a 
compensation-mechanism  which  bystanders  recog- 
nize as  an  unconscious  indication  of  lack  of  self- 
respect.  The  normal  person  who  perceives  simply 
his  modest  place  is  happier.  Still  more  so  is  the 
calm  man  who  has  recognized  self-importance  to 
be  the  prime  illusion.  The  outwardly  centered 
man  is  able  to  forget  the  entire  difficulty  because 
his  mind  is  fixed  upon  his  unifying  work  for  hu- 
manity. His  most  potent  propaganda  for  this 
will  be  his  life  rather  than  his  lectures,  indeed, 
leadership  is  not  good  for  humanity  unless  so 
subtle  that  it  actually  educates  them  away  from 
the  need  of  such  a  prop,  by  developing  their  own 
individuality  and  by  giving  them  freer  forms  of 
organization.  On  this  last  point  now  a  final  word. 
No  liberty  can  be  secure  which  depends  upon 
mere  party  promises  or  clauses  in  a  constitution. 
Those  only  will  have  rights  in  an  organization 
who  are  heard  in  the  organization's  council. 
Therefore  the  main  body  of  such  a  council  should 
represent  the  most  urgent  interests  of  its  mem- 
bers, by  being  elected  by  its  industrial  divisions. 
And  lest  it  trespass  upon  the  rights  of  others,  its 
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council  should  include,  say  half  as  many  more 
representatives  of  all — even  outside  non-members 
— who  fail  to  qualify  under  the  third  heading. 
But  since  such  an  organization  must  sometimes 
visit  the  infraction  of  its  rules  with  penalties, 
half  as  many  representatives  as  the  last-named 
division  should  be  chosen  by  persons  who  had  suf- 
fered the  extremest  disfavor  of  the  organization. 
Thus  a  safety  valve  is  provided  for  discontent 
and  at  the  same  time  the  three  sections  of  the 
council  would  safeguard  the  three  essentials  of 
the  welfare  of  the  world,  by  incarnating  its  en- 
ergy, its  tolerant  prudence,  and  its  generosity. 

You'll  recall  Chapter  8,  in  which  we  show  the 
psychological  effect  of  sharing  the  punishments 
which  we  inflict  upon  others.  That  idea  we  want 
to  guarantee  and  build  upon  in  this  way,  that  in 
our  work  of  organizing  the  association  which  is 
based  on  these  teachings  the  principle  is  to  be 
recognized  in  a  vote  upon  any  question,  that  not 
mere  numbers  are  the  important  thing  to  con- 
sider, or  not  mere  intellectual  judgment,  but  the 
vote  of  the  man  who  cares.  His  vote  should  be 
weighted.  The  person  who  suffers  punishment  or 
ostracizism  (particularly  if  it  is  deliberately  in- 
flicted) instead  of  being  deprived  of  franchise, 
because  of  the  very  fact  that  he  has  been  so  pun- 
ished he  should  rather  be  given  an  increased  vot- 
ing power.  Inasmuch  as  we've  pledged  our  so- 
ciety to  recognize  that  the  aim  of  all  associations, 
namely,  the  greatest  possible  happiness,  has  the 
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three  phases  of  Permanency,  Universality  and 
Intensity — this  society  should  be  headed  by  a 
counsel  in  which  these  three  elements  are  repre- 
sented by  respectively  the  vote  of  those  who  are 
wise  and  energetic,  the  vote  of  those  who  are  most 
numerous  and  the  vote  of  those  who  most  suffer. 
Particularly  we  emphasize  that  the  third  division 
of  the  council,  representing  those  who  suffer 
most,  is  of  importance  and  should  be  elected  from 
such  as  are  the  most  outcast  of  the  group  itself. 
For  the  first,  representing  the  wise  and  energetic 
element  we  suggest  that  the  division  be  not  a 
geographic  one  but  industrial. 

SECTION  1 

The  stress  put  by  Christianity  upon  personal 
leadership  may  be  prudent  as  a  present  expedient, 
but  has  dangers  for  the  individuality  of  those  led. 
Leaders  of  the  mass  are  less  often  men  of  reflec- 
tion and  calm  than  men  of  fire  and  action.  Un- 
doubtedly they  buy  their  place  too  often  by  cater- 
ing to  passion.  As  a  final  irrational  element,  we 
must  note  in  the  leader  that  peculiarity  known  as 
his  "magnetism." 

This  last  hypnotic  influence  is  recognized  by 
the  latest  psychological  school  as  due  fundament- 
ally to  sexual  attraction  or  (where  hypnotist  and 
subject  are  of  the  same  sex)  to  a  sort  of  awe  or 
respect  that  is  inspired  by  a  strongly  heterosex- 
ual make-up.  The  most  successful  hypnotists 
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have  always  been  those  whom  anyone  would  size 
up  at  once  as  of  that  type,  known  as  "highly 
sexed."  The  majority,  we  may  say,  from  some 
personal  acquaintance,  of  men  posing  upon  the 
vaudeville  stage  as  hypnotists,  are  fakirs  out  and 
out.  Most  of  them  depend  entirely  upon  paid 
subjects  who  earn  their  living  by  mimicking  close- 
ly the  phenomena  of  hypnotism,  and  even  where 
some  genuine  effects  are  produced,  as  there  are 
in  some  cases  of  subjects  who  are  hypnotized 
deeply  enough  to  be  put  to  sleep  for  a  period  of 
several  days  or  made  to  endure  mutilations  that 
otherwise  would  be  very  painful — even  in  these 
cases,  the  subjects  so  experimented  upon  are 
pathological  types  or  else  persons  who  have  been 
put  to  sleep  perhaps  a  thousand  times  by  the  par- 
ticular hypnotist  in  question  and  who  therefore 
represent  no  fair  test  of  his  supposed  powers. 

The  prestige,  that  is,  the  public  reputation  of  a 
man  as  a  hypnotist,  also  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  his  success.  The  most  interesting  case  of 
hypnotic  power  in  the  late  years  is  the  power  ex- 
erted by  the  holy  Rasputin  over  the  Empress  of 
Russia  and  the  Russian  court  generally.  A  person 
possessing  this  power  can  easily  disguise  it  under 
intellectual  formulae,  for  always  there  are  a  few 
"significant  facts"  to  be  pointed  out  which  seem 
to  give  the  universe  a  religious  aspect.  Of  such 
today  are: 

(1)  The  awe-inspiring  vastness  of  the  ener- 
gies of  the  universe. 
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(2)  The  trend  things    -in    general    probably 
have,  of  turning  out  so  fortunately  in  the  final 
analysis ;  e.  g.,  the  fact  that  the  animals  that  are 
normally  happy  are,  ea  causa,  the  ones  ablest  to 
survive,  and  determine  the  species. 

(3)  The  seemingly  positive    benevolence    of 
Nature;  e.  g.,  in  granting  cessation  of  pain  to  the 
victim  of  a  beast  of  prey,  when  further  struggle 
has  become  hopeless  (if  this  is  a  fact.) 

(4)  The  development  of  our  aesthetic  sense 
beyond   utilitarian   requirements  to  a  power  of 
being  pleased  by  the  nobility  of  the  starry  firma- 
ment, the  loveliness  of  the  earth,  and  the  grace  of 
efficiency-in-animal-movement.      For,    admitting 
that  pleasure  from  whatever  source  may  be  phy- 
siologically useful,  yet  this  aesthetic  development 
would  be  a  strangely  roundabout  way  of  securing 
it;  also  it  secures  it  very  intermittently,  and  at 
least  in  the  case  of  landscapes  the  appreciation 
of  them  is  perhaps  a  modern  human  attainment. 

(5)  The  fact  that  there  exists  such  interde- 
pendence and  mutual  promotion    among    things 
good;  as  Benevolence,  Health,    Loyalty,    Happi- 
ness, Patience,  Temperance,  etc.;  and    a    corre- 
sponding inter-relatedness  among  evils;  as  Di- 
sease, Envy,  Deceit,  etc.,    all    this    superficially 
seeming  to  hint  at  transcendental  truths. 

It  is  claimed  that  it  hardly  diminishes  for  us 
their  suggestiveness,  that  most  of  these  facts  fall 
into  a  natural  place  in  the  evolutionary  hypothe- 
sis; for  henceforth  their  suggestiveness  perme- 
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ates  all  the  hypothesis  itself,  just  as  a  beam  of 
light,  falling  into  water  and  being  thereby  dif- 
fused, renders  luminescent  the  entire  pool.  In 
short,  a  constant  watch  is  kept  by  religious  phil- 
osophers upon  the  myriad  chance  aspects  of  nat- 
ure, so  that  every  throw  of  the  dice  which  comes 
as  wished  for,  is  read  as  ominous.  As  Lecky  says : 

"A  hundred  missionaries  start  upon  an  enter- 
prise, the  success  of  which  appears  exceedingly 
improbable.  Ninety-nine  perish  and  are  forgot- 
ten. One  missionary  succeeds,  and  his  success  is 
attributed  to  super-natural  interference,  because 
the  probabilities  were  so  greatly  against  him.  It 
is  observed  that  a  long  train  of  political  or  mili- 
tary events  ensured  the  triumph  of  Protestantism 
in  certain  nations  and  periods.  It  is  forgotten 
that  another  train  of  events  destroyed  the  same 
faith  in  other  lands,  and  paralyzed  the  efforts  of 
its  noblest  martyrs.  We  are  told  of  showers  of 
rain  that  followed  public  prayer;  but  we  are  not 
told  how  often  prayers  for  rain  proved  abortive, 
or  how  much  longer  than  usual  the  dry  weather 
had  continued  when  they  were  offered.  An  old 
philosopher  observed,  the  votive  tablets  of  those 
who  escaped  are  suspended  in  the  temple,  while 
those  who  were  shipwrecked  are  forgotten. 

"We  may  trace  in  many  quarters  substantially 
the  same  miracles,  though  varied  by  national 
characteristics,  and  with  a  certain  local  cast  and 
coloring.  As  among  the  Alps  the  same  shower 
falls  as  rain  in  the  sunny  valleys,  and  as  snow 
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among  the  lofty  peaks,  so  the  same  intellectual 
conceptions  which  in  one  moral  latitude  take  the 
form  of  nymphs,  or  fairies,  or  sportive  legends, 
appear  in  another  as  demons  or  appalling  appari- 
tions. Sometimes  we  can  discover  the  precise  nat- 
ural fact  which  the  superstition  has  misread. 
Thus,  epilepsy,  the  phenomenon  of  nightmare,  and 
that  form  of  madness  which  leads  men  to  imagine 
themselves  transformed  into  some  animal,  are, 
doubtless,  the  explanation  of  many  tales  of  de- 
moniacal possession,  of  incubi,  and  of  lycan- 
thropy.  In  other  cases  we  may  detect  a  single 
error,  such  as  the  notion  that  the  sky  is  close  to 
the  earth,  or  that  the  sun  revolves  around  the 
globe,  which  had  suggested  the  legend.  But  more 
frequently  we  can  give  only  a  general  explanation, 
enabling  us  to  assign  these  legends  to  their  place, 
as  the  normal  expression  of  a  certain  stage  of 
knowledge  or  intellectual  power;  and  this  ex- 
planation is  their  refutation.  We  do  not  say  that 
they  are  impossible,  or  even  that  they  are  not 
authenticated  by  as  much  evidence  as  many  facts 
we  believe.  We  only  say  that,  in  certain  condi- 
tions of  society,  illustrations  of  the  kind  invaria- 
bly appear."1 

Again,  he  tells  how  people  were  deterred  "from 
examining  the  causes  of  some  of  the  more  terrible 
of  physical  phenomena,  because  it  was  thought 
that  these  should  be  deemed  special  instances  of 
Divine  interference,  and  should,  therefore,  be  re- 


'W.   E.   H.   Lecky,   History  of  European   Morals,  v.   1. 
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garded  as  too  sacred  for  investigation.  In  the 
world  of  physical  science  this  mode  of  thought  has 
almost  vanished,  but  a  corresponding  sentiment 
may  often  be  detected  in  the  common  judgments 
of  history.  Very  many  well-meaning  men — cen- 
suring the  pursuit  of  truth  in  the  name  of  the 
God  of  Truth — while  they  regard  it  as  commend- 
able and  religious  to  collect  facts  illustrating  or 
corroborating  the  theological  theory  of  life,  con- 
sider it  irreverent  and  wrong  to  apply  to  those 
facts,  and  to  that  theory,  the  ordinary  severity 
of  inductive  reasoning. 

"What  I  have  written  is  not  in  any  degree  in- 
consistent with  the  belief  that  .  .  .  moral  causes 
have  a  natural  and  often  overwhelming  influence 
upon  happiness  and  upon  success.  Nor  does  it  at 
all  disprove  the  possibility  of  Divine  interference 
with  the  order  even  of  physical  nature.  A  world 
governed  by  special  acts  of  intervention,  such  as 
that  which  mediaeval  theologians  imagined,  is 
perfectly  conceivable,  though  it  is  probable  that 
most  impartial  enquirers  will  convince  themselves 
that  this  is  not  the  system  of  the  planet  we  in- 
habit; and  if  any  instance  of  such  interference 
be  sufficiently  attested,  it  should  not  be  rejected 
as  intrinsically  impossible.  It  is,  however,  the 
fundamental  error  of  most  writers  on  miracles, 
that  they  confine  their  attention  to  two  points— 
the  possibility  of  the  fact  and  the  nature  of  the 
evidence.  There  is  a  third  element,  which  in  these 
questions  is  of  capital  importance;  the  predispo- 
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sition  of  men  in  certain  stages  of  society  toward 
the  miraculous,  which  is  so  strong  that  miracul- 
ous stories  are  then  invariably  circulated  and 
credited,  and  which  makes  an  amount  of  evidence 
that  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  establish  a  nat- 
ural fact,  .  .  .  inadequate  to  establish  a  sup- 
ernatural one." 

In  hypnotic  sleep  there  remains  awake  in  the 
individual  a  "conscience"  which  prevents  him 
obeying  commands  which  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions he  would  obey.  But  no  such  hypersensibil- 
ity  guards  a  man's  interests  against  the  refined 
betrayal  of  the  truth  practiced  (however  ignor- 
antly)  by  numerous  religious  cults,  that  put  forth 
philosophies  well  calculated  to  beguile  persons 
whose  very  lack  of  any  scientific  training  and  of 
the  "lower"  psychology  leaves  them  hugely  con- 
fident of  their  fitness  to  speculate  in  super-science 
and  in  what  they're  pleased  to  call  "the  higher" 
psychology. 

Influences  which  come  under  the  head  of  "irra- 
tional" may  indeed  have  their  uses  in  special 
cases  of  troubles  where  rapidity  of  recovery  is  the 
essential  desideratum.  Prominent  among  the  hab- 
its which  can  be  helped  thru  suggestion  tempor- 
arily might  be  mentioned  stammering  and  sloven- 
ly or  ungrammatical  speech,  faulty  muscular 
co-ordination,  and  vicious  sex  habits  with  all  their 
lesser  symbolical  manifestations  in  nose-picking, 
nail  biting,  etc.  Circumstances  must  determine 
whether  these  can  be  attacks  more  effectively 
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thru  mechanical  methods  than  by  analysis  of  un- 
derlying complexes. 

One  method  which  has  been  proposed  for  the 
cure  of  such  habits  has  been  hypnotism,  with  its 
modifications  as  suggestive  therapy  and  camou- 
flages in  the  form  of  sundry  cults.  Because  so 
many  of  the  most  prominent  psycho-analysts  have 
graduated  from  the  school  of  suggestive  therapy, 
and  now  condemn  the  methods  of  that  school,  we 
propose  to  review  some  experiences  of  our  own. 
However,  we're  not  a  rabid  opponent  of  the  use 
of  suggestion  in  all  those  cases  where  the  services 
of  competent  analysts  (of  whom  there  are  not  a 
dozen  in  this  country)  aren't  available,  or  the 
immense  time  required  for  an  analysis  is  out  of 
the  question  and  quickness  rather  than  perman- 
ency of  cure  is  the  consideration.  In  shock  cases 
among  soldiers,  light  cases  may  be  returned  to 
the  trenches  within  a  few  days  after  treatment 
by  suggestion,  tho  below  we  shall  give  reasons  for 
doubting  whether  such  procedure  is  well-advised. 

Our  interest  in  psychotherapy  commenced  about 
1908;  we  were  then  attending  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, and  came  into  contact  with  Dr.  S.  Block,  who 
was  then  giving  hypnotic  treatments  for  func- 
tional nervous  disorders.  On  finding  we  had  an 
interest  in  this  subject,  Dr.  Block  offered  to  coach 
us  in  the  technique  of  hypnotism.  We  took  for 
our  experimenal  subjects  boys  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen  years  old,  from  the  streets  of  New  York, 
and  particularly  a  Brooklyn  gang  of  some  crim- 
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inal  reputation.  At  first  we  were  discouraged  by 
lack  of  success  with  our  cases  due  to  want  of  con- 
fidence, but  one  day  one  of  the  boys  upon  whom 
we  were  operating  suddenly  stiffened  up,  closed 
his  eyes  and  went  off  into  a  trance,  very  much 
to  our  own  astonishment.  After  that,  successes 
came  more  easily,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note 
how  this  first  case  affords  a  very  clear  exposi- 
tion of  the  fact  that  it  really  is  the  subject  ex- 
perimented upon  who  hypnotises  himself. 

Indeed,  scientific  mental  therapy  begins  pre- 
cisely with  the  recognition  of  the  personal  psy- 
chic factor  as  the  curative  agent  in  hypnotism 
and  suggestion,  and  then  of  the  acknowledge- 
ment that  this  was  based  upon  something  already 
pre-existing  in  the  constitution  of  the  subject  or 
patient  himself.  Take  an  illustration  given  in  a 
lecture  by  Mr.  Farrington  in  which  in  a  "letter 
written  to  his  mother  by  an  English  officer  'It 
was  dreadful  to  see  men's  nerves  give  way  and 
a  man  of  forty  whimpering  like  a  child  and  cry- 
ing his  soul  out.  Very  catching  this  disease, 
too.' '  Here  will  be  seen  not  only  a  commentary 
on  the  suggestibility  on  a  large  group  of  men 
but  also  an  explanation  of  the  cause  of  that  sug- 
gestibility in  the  already  overwrought  condition 
of  the  nerves  of  all  who  might  be  victims;  for  it 
is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  under  ordinary  quiet 
circumstances  a  large  crowd  of  men  would  be 
moved  to  hysterical  crying  by  the  sight  of  one  in- 
dividual doing  so.  Mr.  Farrington  also  says 
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"Wolfsohn  from  a  study  of  a  large  number  of 
cases  of  war  neurosis  concludes  that  'the  inten- 
sity of  the  shock  is  not  measured  in  terms  of 
trauma  but  of  individual  sensitiveness.' '  "For- 
syth  .  .  .  states  that  'in  all  cases  which  were  more 
than  mild  and  transitory,  a  history  of  some 
earlier  nervous  trouble,  slight  or  severe,  was 
forthcoming,'  'the  occurrence  of  a  definite  neuro- 
sis is  to  be  looked  for  only  in  the  phsycopathic 
individuals,  the  onset  representing  the  collapse  of 
what  is  already  psychically  unsound.' '  "Eder 
gives  thirty  per  cent;  Mott,  sixty-six  per  cent; 
Wolfsohn  ascertained  a  neuropathic  or  psycho- 
patic  family  history  in  seventy-four  per  cent  and 
a  personal  previous  history  of  a  neuropathic  con- 
stitution of  seventy-two  percent  of  a  hundred 
cases  of  war  neurosis;  Laudenheimer  reports  a 
neuropathic  or  psychopathic  predispotion  in 
ninety  per  cent  of  his  cases." 

In  the  case  of  the  group  of  petty  criminals,  to 
whom  we've  referred,  we  endeavored  to  overcome 
their  vicious  propensities,  but  neither  of  us  were 
fully  satisfied  of  the  permanency  of  the  effects 
which  we  obtained  in  any  large  number  of  cases. 
We  can  say  that  this  is  true  of  the  boys  whom  we 
ourselves  handled,  at  any  rate.  So  soon  as  we'd 
learned  to  operate  with  a  little  more  skill,  or 
after  about  a  year  of  practice,  we  took  up  the 
treatment  of  various  nervous  disorders.  And 
here  again  we  were  greatly  disappointed  in  effect- 
ing many  cures  of  a  permanent  character.  Dur- 
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ing  this  visit  in  New  York  City,  we  carried  on 
tests  in  the  psychological  laboratory  of  Colum- 
bia University,  in  which  we  worked  out  a  scale  of 
measurement  of  hypnotic  susceptibility  by  means 
of  a  graded  series  of  less  or  more  difficult  com- 
mands. We  also  used  this  series  to  arrange  a 
graded  classification  of  our  subjects  themselves. 
This  set  of .  experiments  together  with  experi- 
ments which  we  conducted  at  the  Speyer 
Public  School  in  New  York  City,  we  wrote  up 
into  a  theses  at  Columbia.  The  Speyer  school  ex- 
periments were  a  test  of  the  relative  efficiency  of 
various  kinds  of  motives  such  as  rewards,  rivalry, 
suggestion  and  so  on.  At  this  time  we  took 
a  trip  to  Europe  during  which  we  made  a  point  of 
trying  to  see  the  most  noted  hypnotic  clinics 
abroad,  although  as  it  was  the  summer  season  the 
time  was  not  very  well  chosen.  We  went  first  to 
Nancy, — the  school  which  is  noted  chiefly  for  its 
position  that  every  epileptic  symptom  has  been  re- 
produced artifically  by  hypnosis,  and  that  hypno- 
sis itself  therefore  is  an  artificially  produced  epil- 
epsy. This  theory  is  coming  to  be  accepted  a  good 
deal  more  broadly  now  than  it  was  at  that  time. 
But  at  Nancy,  we  found,  to  our  astonishment, 
that  this  clinic  had  been  discontinued,  and  that 
its  head,  Dr.  Bernheim,  was  at  the  Salpetriere 
Hospital  at  Paris.  When  we  reached  Paris,  we 
the  disappointment  of  hearing  from  his  own  lips 
that  at  Paris  also  the  hypnotic  treatments  had 
been  given  up.  We  next  endeavored  to  meet  Dr. 
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Bramwell.  As  he  was  away  for  a  holiday,  we  con- 
nected with  hi?  then  assistant,  Dr.  White.  Dr. 
White  showed  a  very  interesting  case  of  his, — a 
man  who  could  be  put  into  such  deep  sleep  that 
post-hypnotic  suggestions  were  carried  out  to  the 
letter.  He  exhibited  this  man  for  our  benefit. 
The  individual's  genuineness  had  been  vouched  for 
by  a  number  of  scientific  men.  White  gave  this 
man  the  suggestion,  that  after  waking  up  from 
this  hypnotic  sleep  he  would  rush  to  the  windowr 
and  look  out  of  it.  When  the  man  awaked  he 
promptly  carried  out  this  order,  and  we  then 
asked  him  what  had  been  the  cause  of  his  sudden 
conduct,  he  said :  "I  thought  I  heard  a  fire  engine 
going  by,  and  I  rushed  to  the  window  to  see  the 
fire."  We  cite  this  instance,  to  illustrate  the 
modus  operandi  of  our  mind,  which  invariably 
formulates  some  rational  justification  for  its  con- 
duct, however  purely  unreasoned  the  conduct  may 
actually  have  been. 

While  in  London,  we  undertook  experiments  of 
our  own  in  hypnosis.  One  interesting  experi- 
ence was  in  Percy  Hall  (on  Percy  Street),  where 
we  had  a  large  group  of  men  well  under  control 
when  a  second  crowd  of  men  entered  and  com- 
menced to  jeer  at  the  first  crowd.  On  account  of 
their  mental  attitude,  we  were  unable  to  do  much 
with  this  second  crowd,  but  notwithstanding  their 
embarrassing  position,  the  first  group  continued 
to  remain  under  control.  We  had  in  all  something 
like  125  subjects  in  London,  but  although  we 
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had  considerable  success  with  the  majority  of 
them  in  the  way  of  putting  them  to  sleep,  making 
them  go  through  various  performances,  etc.,  yet 
at  the  end  of  it  all,  there  was  not  a  single  case, 
upon  whom  we  considered  worth  while  to  con- 
tinue at  any  great  length,  our  experiments.  This 
was  because  of  the  merely  superficial  nature  of 
wrhat  we  accomplished  with  them.  We  may  say 
that  the  reason  for  our  success  being  greater  than 
usual  with  this  group  was  the  fact  that  we  had  a 
certain  prestige  as  coming  from  a  foreign  coun- 
try; and  as  belonging  to  a  different  social  class, 
in  a  country  where  the  classes  are  more  distinct 
than  here. 

On  returning  to  this  country  we  accepted  tem- 
porarily an  assistantship  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, and  commenced  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  a 
series  of  experiments  in  waking  suggestion,  from 
which  we  carefully  excluded  every  association 
with  the  thought  of  hypnotism.  The  method  of 
procedure  was  to  offer  a  small  amount  of  money 
for  boys  to  come  in  to  submit  to  certain  anthro- 
pological and  psychological  measurements.  In  the 
course  of  the  measurements  we  casually  engaged 
the  boys  in  conversation,  asking  them  if  they  were 
aware  that  when  we  touched  their  forehead  with 
our  finger,  it  would  then  be  impossible  for  them 
to  open  their  eyes,  etc.  We  then  proceeded  to 
follow  this  with  a  number  of  other  suggestions, 
finally  coming  to  commands  of  exactly  the  same 
nature  as  those  we  had  employed  on  hypnotic  sub- 
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jects.  Our  conclusion  was  that  while  the  general 
prestige  of  a  man  thot  to  have  hypnotic  power, 
and  a  certain  suggestive  effect  in  the  word  hypno- 
tism itself,  makes  it  a  little  easier  to  operate  by 
the  usual  method,  still  one  can  get  practically 
the  same  results  by  waking  suggestion  that  one  is 
able  to  obtain  through  hypnotic  trance.  The  two 
things  are  essentially  identical. 

When  we  returned  from  Madison,  we  took  up 
again  in  New  York  City  these  experiments  upon 
quite  a  elaborate  scale.  We  rented  rooms  on  58th 
street,  furnished  in  such  manner  as  would  facili- 
tate the  suggestive  effects,  at  which  we  aimed. 
Here  we  worked  upon  adolescent  boys,  as  before, 
and  as  in  all  the  other  cases,  we  had  quite  gratify- 
ing results,  as  regarded  the  immediate  effects. 
But  when  it  come  to  producing  permanent  effects, 
we  found  this  distinction  was  noticeable,  that  the 
only  boys  in  whom  we  succeeded  in  affecting  a 
cure  of  nail  biting,  drinking,  extravagance,  cigar- 
ette smoking,  and  similar  habits,  were  those  who 
seemed  already  to  have  a  desire  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, which  was  more  than  surface  deep,  in  other 
words  suggestion  seemed  to  be  an  effective  thing, 
where  it  worked  parallel  with  the  undoubted  de- 
sires of  the  individual,  but  in  no  case  did  it  seem 
to  be  of  great  and  permanent  value  when  it  had 
to  work  contrary  to  the  unconscious  individual. 
On  the  other  hand  we  should  like  to  cite  the  in- 
stance of  the  first  boy  in  New  York  City  in  whom 
we  took  a  personal  interest  in  a  similar  way.  We 
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came  into  contact  with  Harry  thru  the  Big 
Brothers  movement,  which  has  just  commenced 
in  New  York.  As  we  were  very  green  at  the 
game,  we'd  no  idea  how  to  work  with  Harry.  We 
hadn't  yet  begun  to  experiment  with  suggestion, 
and  felt  that  the  proper  thing  to  do  was  to  give 
him  lectures  upon  his  deficiencies.  Consequently 
we  made  a  number  of  starts  in  this  direction,  but 
never  quite  had  the  nerve  to  carry  through  cur 
intentions.  The  most  that  we  managed  to  do  was 
to  question  him  a  great  deal  and  to  establish  with 
him  a  very  friendly,  intimate  relationship,  so 
that  he  came  to  talk  about  all  his  little  troubles. 
This  was  all  we  ever  did,  yet  we  soon  noticed  that 
a  very  marked  change  was  taking  place  in  him; 
he  discarded  a  number  of  vicious  habits,  and  be- 
came in  many  ways  quite  a  different  boy.  The 
moral  is,  that  when  you  get  a  proper  transfer- 
ence, the  results  of  the  treatment  follow  automati- 
cally. 

An  interesting  example  of  transference  be- 
tween a  soldier  and  his  officer  which  caused  in 
the  former  a  neurosis  that  evidently  was  an  un- 
conscious identification  of  himself  with  the  ob- 
ject of  his  transference,  is  given  by  Elliot  Smith 
and  Pear2:  "The  case  was  one  of  violent  spas- 
modic tremor  in  the  right  arm  of  a  soldier.  When 
in  a  state  of  convalescence  from  a  wound  and 
shell-shock  he  suddenly  encountered  his  company 
officer,  to  whom  he  was  greatly  attached.  This 


=Shell   shock,   p.   39. 
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officer  had  lost  his  right  arm  since  he  was  last 
seen  in  France  by  the  patient.  The  shock  of 
suddenly  meeting  the  officer  in  this  condition  set 
up  the  man's  tremor." 

We  should  like  to  touch  upon  t.he  explanation 
of  hypnotism  as  given  by  Freud  and  all  the 
psycho-analysts,  namely  that  it  is  a  sexual  phe- 
nomena. Of  course  Freud  uses  this  word  in  a 
very  broad  sense,  and  furthermore  he  recognizes 
in  each  individual,  as  the  basis  of  friendship  and 
attraction  to  others  of  the  same  sex,  a  large 
homo-sexual  component.  The  paragraph  in  Dr. 
Jung's  book  which  bears  upon  this  point,  is  in 
essence  somewhat  as  follows:  One  day  there 
came  in  to  Dr.  Jung's  office  for  treatment,  an  old 
peasant  woman,  who  fell  asleep  almost  immedi- 
ately. Upon  awakening  from  her  trance,  she  seized 
the  doctor's  hand  and  thanked  him  with  great 
effusion.  He  said  to  her,  "Oh,  indeed,  you  are  by 
no  means  cured  as  yet."  "No,"  said  she,  "it  wasn't 
that  I  was  thanking  you  for,  but  for  being  so 
decent."  This  puzzled  Jung  enormously,  and  set 
him  to  thinking,  what  in  the  world  did  she  mean 
by  the  word  decent,  could  it  be  that  this  old 
woman  really  knew  more  about  the  true  nature 
of  hypnosis  than  he  with  all  his  experience? 
While  this  matter  was  still  fresh  in  his  mind, 
there  came  to  him  for  treatment  for  eneuresis, 
a  young  woman  whom  lie  also  put  to  sleep  very 
readily  and  rapidly,  as  soon  as  she  came  in,  Jung, 
sizing  up  her  manner,  said  to  himself,  "Oh,  I  un- 
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derstand  you,  you  are  in  love  with  me,"  and  he  re- 
solved to  rid  himself  of  this  pest  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. So  after  the  treatment,  he  said  to  her,  "in- 
stead of  coming  back  next  Wednesday,  as  I  first 
said,  don't  come  back  until  Friday."  On  Friday 
Dr.  Jung  asked  the  patient  the  result  of  her  treat- 
ment and  was  told  until  Wednesday  the  eneurisis 
had  disappeared,  but  had  reappeared  then,  in 
other  words  at  the  time  that  the  original  appoint- 
ment with  him  should  have  taken  place.  After 
giving  a  second  treatment  Jung  said  to  her,  "The 
trouble  is  that  we  are  having  the  treatments  too 
frequently,  don't  come  back  for  three  weeks." 
He  knew  that  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  he  would 
himself  be  away  on  a  vacation  and  was  amused 
to  hear  from  his  housekeeper  that  the  patient 
had  kept  her  date  punctually,  had  given  gratify- 
ing accounts  of  the  disappearance  of  her  malady 
and  had  shown  a  very  lively  disappointment  at  not 
seeing  the  doctor. 

The  third  case  was  that  of  an  old  lady  who 
came  hobbling  in  on  crutches.  She  had  seated 
herself  in  her  chair  and  before  even  Jung  had 
said  a  single  word  to  her  she  put  her  head  on  one 
side  and  fell  asleep  instantly.  This  immediate 
success  sent  the  observing  physicians  into  trans- 
ports of  enthusiasm,  but  he  felt  extremely  guilty 
in  accepting  credit.  His  scientific  conscience  re- 
belling against  this  pose  of  the  mountebank,  he 
resolved  then  and  there  to  give  up  hypnotism. 
Some  months  later,  following  a  notice  in  the  paper 
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of  his  return  to  Zurich,  and  quite  in  line  with 
his  expectation,  the  old  lady  immediately  hunted 
him  up,  the  notification  having  at  once  suggested 
to  her  obliging  unconscious  a  small  pain  in  the 
back.  We'll  not  go  into  this  matter  further,  but 
return  to  our  own  experiments.  These  now  leave 
the  field  of  hypnosis  and  suggestion  in  any  form 
allied  to  it  more  and  more. 

About  five  years  ago  we  started  a  boys  school 
at  Santa  Barbara,  California.  During  the  first 
year  we  were  convinced  that  only  by  a  system  of 
authority  and  punishments  more  or  less  military 
in  character  could  we  obtain  the  conduct  neces- 
sary to  the  success  of  the  experiment.  We  noticed, 
however,  that  this  punishment  and  authority  were 
followed  by  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  boy 
which  made  any  effective  work  with  them,  work 
in  the  way  of  real  and  permanent  character  for- 
mation, practically  out  of  the  question.  They 
marked  themselves  off  as  one  part  of  the  popula- 
tion, as  you  might  say,  of  the  school,  of  which  the 
teachers  and  adults  were  another  and  wholly  op- 
posed part  and  their  game  was  to  do  just  as  little 
of  what  we  desired  as  they  possibly  could.  After 
a  time  we  discontinued  this  primitive  and  authori- 
tative regime  in  favor  of  one  where  we  relied 
upon  arguments  and  reasoning  with  the  children 
as  a  means  of  obtaining  the  kind  of  conduct  we 
desired.  This  in  some  ways  succeeded  better 
than  the  former  plan,  as  the  spirit  of  the  children 
toward  us  was  a  more  intelligent  one.  However 
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we  were  greatly  disillusioned  as  regards  their  own 
way  of  looking  upon  this  regime  when  about  two 
years  ago  we  had  a  sort  of  uprising  or  revolt  en 
masse  of  the  student  body,  whose  spokesman,  one 
of  the  boys,  declared  to  us  very  passionately, 
"You  say  that  we  have  no  coercion  in  the  school 
but  you  coerce  us  all  the  time  by  your  reasons !" 
In  other  words  while  intellectually  the  boys  were 
persuaded  into  agreeing  with  us,  yet  emotionally 
and  in  their  unconscious  they  were  not  with  us 
much  more  than  they'd  been  under  the  earlier 
regime. 

Now  to  sum  up :  This  has  been  the  experience 
of  the  most  noted  hypnotic  practitioners.  The 
men  who  have  made  the  greatest  reputation  in  the 
field  of  suggestion  seem  to  have  abandoned  it.  We 
spoke  of  the  deserted  clinics  at  Nancy  and  at  the 
Salpetriere  in  Paris  and  how  Bernheim,  Freud, 
Jung,  and  many  others  have  expressed  their  dis- 
appointment with  the  results  they  achieved  by  the 
old  method.  We  also  gave  results  of  our  own  ex- 
periences that  the  effects  of  suggestion  cannot  be 
counted  upon  as  permanent  in  the  cure  of  chronic 
cases. 

(2)  As  to  how  far  the  patients'  own  explana- 
tions can  be  relied  upon  ?  You  may  remember  the 
experiment  in  London  with  a  young  man  who 
was  told  that  on  waking  from  a  hypnotic  sleep 
he  would  have  an  impulse  to  go  to  the  window 
and  how  he  explained  this  as  due  to  having  seen 
a  fire  engine. 
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(3)  As  to  what  difference  there  is  between 
suggestion  and  hypnosis ;  at  Madison  the  children 
who  were  given  no  intimation  of  any  intended 
effect  thru  suggestion,  performed  practically  any 
"stunts"  that  we  could  have  induced  thru  hypno- 
sis.    For  a  long  time   now  the   doctrines   first 
enunciated  at  the  Salpetriere  have  been  accepted 
that  hypnosis  and  suggestion  differ  only  in  de- 
gree.   We  may  admit  this  even  tho  we  also  accept 
the  hypothesis  of  the  Nancy  school  that  hypnosis 
is  artificially  induced  epilepsy  or  that  it  is  sexual 
in  origin. 

(4)  As  to  what  is  the  explanation  now  given 
of  hypnotic  phenomena.    You  will  recall  the  series 
of  experiences  by  Jung  which  we  detailed  to  you, 
that  brot  him  around  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Transference   (or,  using  the  old  term,  Rapport) 
is  in  its  nature  sexual.    This  view  is  taken  by  all 
psycho-analysts;  but,  as  we  told  you,  their  inter- 
pretation of  the  term  sexual  is  a  very  broad  one 
and  they  recognize  in  each  individual  a  homo-sex- 
ual component  which  is  the  basis  of  friendship 
and  of  transference  between  patient  and  physi- 
cian, or  pupil  and  teacher,  of  the  same  sex. 

Viets  ( ?)  says  that  a  man  often  recovers  from 
"shell-shock"  returns  to  duty  .  .  the  case  he  quotes 
as  an  example,  however,  developed  a  very  stub- 
born case  of  war  neurosis  a  second  time. 

"Viets  states  that  those  who  went  back  proved 
useless  as  soldiers  in  front  line  trench  duty  and 
that  they  broke  down  again  either  before  or  soon 
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after  reaching  the  trenches.  Increasing  experi- 
ence, according  to  Forsyth,  gives  rise  to  very 
strong  doubt  as  to  the  'judiciousness  of  sending 
any  cases  of  nerve  shock,  with  few  exceptions 
back  to  the  firing  line/  ' 

Elliot  Smith  and  Pear  state  that  hypnotism  "as 
a  cure  for  certain  patients  who  have  passed  the 
acute  stages  of  shell-shock  .  .  .  require  great  dis- 
crimination of  suitable  cases  ...  it  is  very  prob- 
able too  that  hypnotic  suggestion  by  itself  should 
never  be  regarded  as  sufficient  treatment  for 
these  cases." 

The  danger  of  hypnotism  may  be  illustrated  by 
an  actual  case  ...  of  a  man  all  of  whose  com- 
panions were  destroyed  by  the  bursting  of  a  shell 
and  who  suffered  for  months  afterward  from  com- 
plete loss  of  memory.  A  medical  man  hypnotized 
him  and  .  .  .  brought  back  the  memory  of  the 
critical  incident  at  the  front,  stripped  of  all  the 
episodes  which  led  up  to  or  followed  it.  This  ex- 
cited in  him  the  most  violent  emotions  and  he 
became  sick  with  terror  .  .  .  and  for  weeks  he 
was  so  utterly  terrified  that  he  would  not  go  near 
the  doctor.  Later  comes  another  illustration  of 
the  impermanency  of  these  cures,  this  time  "af- 
forded by  the  story  of  a  sailor  .  .  .  recorded  by 
Blassig  'after  fourteen  days  he  recovered  his 
speech.  On  Feb.  12,  1915,  he  returned  to  hospi- 
tal with  complete  loss  of  voice,  immediately  after 
the  naval  engagement  in  the  North  Sea.  On  Feb. 


^Shell-shock,  page  38. 
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15th  he  was  treated  with  electricity,  directly  ap- 
plied to  the  vocal  cords,  and  on  March  20th,  he 
was  discharged  with  complete  recovery  of  his 
speech.  But  on  returning  to  duty,  as  soon  as  he 
went  on  board  his  ship  his  voice  was  suddenly 
lost  for  the  third  time  and  he  remained  aphonic.' ' 

Another  point  besides  that  of  the  non-perma- 
nency of  results  obtained  by  suggestion  is  the  ca- 
priciousness  of  the  method.  This  is  due  partly 
to  the  impossibility  of  predicting  whether  a  given 
subject  can  be  hypnotised  and  partly  to  the  per- 
sonal equation  of  the  giver  of  suggestions  him- 
self. In  the  experiments  with  hypnotism  in  New 
York,  of  which  we  dealt  some  time  back,  Dr. 
Block  and  the  writer  early  remarked  that  success 
with  these  boys  was  largely  dependent  upon  what 
was  called  in  those  days,  the  rapport,  or,  as  we 
should  now  say,  transference  between  them  and 
ourselves.  Thus  the  cases  with  which  he  was 
least  successful,  the  writer  would  be  very  likely 
to  succeed  with,  and  other  cases  with  which  the 
writer  could  do  little  or  nothing,  succumbed  to  his 
treatment  promptly.  Please  remember  this  point, 
and  especially  a  second  discovery,  which  we  soon 
made,  that  some  cases  were  most  easily  influ- 
enced by  a  commanding,  imperious  manner,  and 
others  were  amenable  to  a  slower  treatment  in 
which  the  predominate  atmosphere  was  sympa- 
thetic and  soothing. 

The  best  explanation  of  this  second  point  is 
the  hypothesis  advanced  by  Freud,  that  the  trans- 
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ference  is  an  identification  of  the  hypnotic  opera- 
tor with  the  childhood  reminiscence  either  of  the 
father  or  of  the  mother,  according  to  whether  the 
personality  of  the  operator  is  stern  or  sympa- 
thetic. The  obedience  of  childhood  was  thru  fear 
of  the  father,  typically,  and  thru  tenderness  to- 
ward the  mother.  (Of  course  this  statement  must 
be  taken  with  the  modification,  that  the  actual 
father  always  contains  much  of  the  gentle  ele- 
ment, and  the  actual  mother  much  of  the  stern; 
as  also  by  the  fact  that  the  awakening  eroticism 
present  in  even  the  infant  to  a  degree,  fixates 
usually  upon  the  parent  of  opposite  sex  to  that 
of  the  child.) 

Freud  attributes  to  the  father-complex  the 
greater  potentiality  for  repression  of  other  mo- 
tives; hence  its  importance  in  production  of  hys- 
terias. The  great  likelihood  of  the  fear-emotion 
to  cause  disturbances  is  of  course  very  significant 
in  the  war  shock  cases.  We  can  see  too  how  the 
discipline  of  the  military  life  is  reinforced  in  its 
suppressing  tendencies  by  the  conditions  of  the 
first  line  trench  and  we  are  not  surprised  when 
an  authority  states  that  "neurotic  conditions  oc- 
cur with  relatively  greater  frequency  in  hospital 
distant  .  .  .  than  in  the  field  hospitals  .  .  .  the 
mental  tone  which  comes  from  massed  effort  is 
least  when  the  patient  is  moved  from  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  trenches.  There  is  a  frequency  of 
hysterical  paralyses  among  British  soldiers  in- 
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valided  in  England  and  a  relative  rarity  in 
France." 

Psychotherapy  must  be  traced  down  from  the 
very  earliest  performances  of  medicine  men 
among  our  primitive  ancestors  who  have  a  record 
of  remarkable  cures  performed  at  the  ancient 
temple  of  Aesculapius  in  Greece,  rivalling  the 
more  modern  cures  at  the  Cathedral  at  Lourdes, 
— "These  were  first  recognized  to  be  due  not  to 
the  gods  but  to  some  force  working  through  hu- 
man beings,  by  Mesmer,  who  put  forth  the  theory 
of  animal  magnetism.  It  was  Braid  who  gave  to 
this  force  the  name  of  hypnotism  and  commenced 
the  placing  of  it  upon  a  more  scientific  plane.  Not 
until  the  day  of  Charcot,  however,  was  it  accepted 
as  an  actual  phenomenon  by  scientific  men.  The 
school  at  the  Salpetriere  at  Paris  identified  hyp- 
notic phenomenon  with  those  of  ordinary  sugges- 
tion. Bernheim  guessed  that  these  phenomena 
had  a  very  close  relationship  with  hysteria  if 
not  with  sex.  DuBois  commenced  a  somewhat 
distinct  school  which  he  declared  to  depend  upon 
enlightening  the  patient  through  a  process  of  rea- 
soning with  him,  but  which  we  must  regard,  as 
depending  for  its  success  most  upon  the  magnetic 
personality  of  DuBois  himself.  From  Bernheim 
is  descended  most  directly  the  line  of  development 
through  Breuer,  Freud  and  the  psycho-analysts. 

Perhaps  the  above  will  explain  sufficiently  why 
we  should  reject  the  deliberate  organization  of 
suggestion  as  a  means  of  influencing  either  adult 
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or  childish  conduct  and  growth  of  character.  Sim- 
ilar obpections  apply  to  religious  instruction.  Sup- 
ernaturalism  shouldn't  be  dragged  into  the  child's 
life.  One  of  the  ill-conceived  theories  which  is 
enjoying  a  great  vogue  because  of  its  pseudo- 
practical  savor,  is  that  which  claims  that  all  con- 
duct is  the  result  of  more  or  less  calculated  self- 
seeking.  Preconceived  ideas  of  this  kind  prevent 
people  from  looking  impartially  at  the  phenomena 
of  life  and  seeing  how  large  a  role  is  played  by 
any  element — suggestibility  is  just  one  case  in 
point — which  doesn't  dovetail  into  the  pet  precon- 
ception. This  ego-centric  theory  is  especially 
popular  today  among  people  who  have  been 
brought  up  under  the  old-time  religious  concepts 
of  a  heaven  to  reward  the  good  and  a  hell  to  pun- 
ish the  wicked;  when  these  people  break  away 
from  the  old  churches  they  still  carry  many  of 
their  dogmas  with  them.  But  among  modern 
psychologists  of  any  academic  reputation,  Profes- 
sor Warner  Fite  is  left  alone  today  to  champion 
the  lost  cause  of  the  egoistic  hypothesis. 

To  go  into  this  matter  comprehensively  here 
would  detain  us  longer  than  the  proportions  of 
this  booklet  warrant ;  and  yet  so  widely  does  popu- 
lar philosophy  (the  echo  of  last-century  meta- 
physics) diverge  on  this  point  from  erudite 
opinion,  that  we  feel  compelled  at  least  to  outline 
the  arguments  which  the  reader  will  find  worked 
out  more  completely  in  James'  "Psychology,"  in 
Kropotkin's  interesting  book  on  Mutual  Aid,  and 
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especially  in  Dewey  and  Tufts  Ethics.  The  ar- 
guments of  the  egoists  are  essentially  these:  (1) 
Life  on  this  planet  has  been  a  struggle  for  sur- 
vival, in  which  only  the  fittest  could  survive,  and 
the  fittest  are  the  self-seeking;  (2)  When  we 
stop  to  weigh  the  values  of  things,  we  see  that  we 
instinctively  judge  all  things  in  terms  of  the 
amount  of  happiness  they  will  ultimately  bring, 
therefore  happiness  is  the  greatest  of  all  values, 
therefore,  in  reason,  we  ought  to  seek  our  own 
happiness;  therefore  as  reasonable  things  we  do 
seek  always  our  own  happiness;  (3)  Many  times 
an  action  which  professes  some  other  end  can  by 
careful  reasoning  be  shown  to  have  been  egoistic, 
therefore  all  actions  are  egoistical;  (4)  Most  ac- 
tions which  profess  to  be  altruistic  can  be  shown 
to  have  contained  a  non-altruistic  element,  there- 
fore no  purely  altruistic  element  ever  occurs  in 
any  action;  (5)  Some  actions  demonstrably  are 
aimed  at  the  pleasure  which  they'll  bring;  most 
completed  actions  result  in  pleasureable  feeling, 
— therefore  in  every  case  the  anticipation  of  a 
pleasurable  feeling  must  have  been  the  sole  motive 
for  the  act. 

We  haven't  wished  to  do  injustice  to  any  of 
these  arguments,  nor  do  we  believe  the  above 
statement  does  so;  their  doctrinaire  character 
reveals  itself  in  the  mere  attempt  to  state  them 
concisely.  Let's  now  state  with  equal  terseness 
the  objections: 
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(1)  Where  man  has  not  nearly  exterminated 
their  species,  many  insects,  nearly  all  birds,  and 
nearly  all  except  the  cat-tribe  among  animals,  are 
gregarious.  The  struggle  for  survival  is,  there- 
fore, essentially  not  a  fight  between  isolated  in- 
dividuals, the  "nature  red  in  tooth  and  claw"  ex- 
aggeration, but  a  competition  between  groups.  A 
group  of  which  the  individuals  will  sacrifice  them- 
selves for  the  good  of  the  whole,  competes  at 
great  advantage  with  groups  in  which  every  in- 
dividual seeks  only  his  own  good;  hence  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest  is  not  the  survival  of  ego- 
ism; (2)  It  is  true  that  happiness  is  the  nor- 
mal measure  of  all  other  values.  Whether 
goodness  gives  happiness  to  a  God,  or  gains  us 
the  happiness  of  heaven  or  of  a  clear  conscience, 
or  makes  society  happier,  or  delights  us  with  a 
sense  of  our  superiority  over  others;  whether 
humility  pleases  our  superiors  or  masks  from  our- 
selves our  reprehensible  pride  or  gives  an  aesthet- 
ic thrill  to  beholders,  or  shield  our  teachings 
from  being  held  in  a  contempt  that  would  inter- 
fere with  the  happiness  they  might  otherwise 
bring  to  humanity;  or  whether  a  piece  of  gold 
will  buy  us  the  enjoyment  of  justice  or  of  wine 
or  can  be  used  by  a  dentist  for  the  prevention  of 
tooth-ache;  in  all  these  cases  the  normal  mind, 
if  asked  to  measure  the  good  of  the  thing  done, 
will  reduce  it  to  terms  of  the  resultant  happiness 
to  someone.  But  from  that  it  is  a  far  cry  to  say- 
ing that  the  happiness  must  be  that  of  the  doer 
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himself,  or  that  an  actual  thought  about  any  hap- 
piness whatever  was  in  the  mind  of  the  doer  when 
he  launched  his  action  and  that  it  motived  him 
to  it.3  Only  in  a  most  symbolical  sense  can 
such  motives  be  held  universal.  (3)  and  (4)  It's 
not  scientific  to  attempt  to  prove  a  proposition  by 
simply  citing  some  favorable  cases  as  illustra- 
tions of  it.  (5)  This  argument  is  the  most  subtle 
of  any,  and  catches  many  people.  Judging  ac- 
cording to  the  evolutionary  point  of  view,  we  sus- 
pect an  utility  in  each  characteristic  of  psychic 
life.  The  utility  of  the  pleasure-tone  which  fol- 
lows successful  performance,  seems  to  be  to  con- 
firm the  organism  in  every  type  of  action,  the  out- 
come of  which  has  been  as  anticipated,  and  by 
painting  the  memory  of  such  actions  in  pleasing 
colors,  to  build  up  habits  of  skill  and  efficiency. 
When  any  act  which  has  once  been  performed  is 
repeated,  the  pleasurable  or  displeasurable  mem- 
ory of  the  former  occasion  will  be  found  among 
the  factors  in  forming  the  decision  to  repeat  it, 
but  this  memory  may  be  an  insignificant  factor 
among  many  others;  and  when  the  action  con- 
templated is  no  repetition  but  a  new  experiment, 
such  memory  of  former  experience  may  be  alto- 
gether absent.  Thus,  if  whenever  a  child  sang 
a  certain  song  a  passerby  gave  him  a  penny,  the 
expectation  of  receiving  a  penny  might  very  well 
become  a  factor  in  future  when  it  is  a  question  of 


3Or  even  that  abnormal,  irritated  or  whimsical  persons  mu?ht  not 
reject  deliberately  the  appeal  of  what  to  us  is  rational,  under  the 
impulsion  of  some  freakish  idea. 
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singing  that  song.  But  should  we  be  justified  in 
concluding  that  pennies  were  the  child's  sole  mo- 
tive in  singing,  and  had  been  so  even  the  very 
first  time  he  sang?  Just  so  if  instead  of  getting 
pennies  for  his  singing  the  child  gets  pleasure,  or 
gets  any  other  value.  The  expectation  of  the 
value  he  gets  will  become  one  factor  in  future  to 
determine  him  when  it  is  a  question  of  singing, 
— but  not  the  only  factor.  In  large  measure  the 
song  still  will  be  simply  a  naive  expression  of 
personality,  a  mere  symbolization  of  the  pano- 
rama of  images  which  flows  past  his  mind. 

The  "so-called  'naturalistic'  school  of  ethics 
which  has  formulated  explicitly  the  principle  of 
self  assertion,"  John  Dewey  criticises  as  follows : 

"2.  ITS  CONCEPTION  OF  TOWER,'  'EF- 
FICIENCY,' 'ACHIEVEMENT,'  IS  PER- 
VERSE.— Compared  with  the  gospel  of  abstin- 
ence, of  inefficiency,  preached  by  the  self-denial 
school,  there  is  an  element  of  healthy  reaction 
in  any  ethical  system  which  stresses  positive 
power,  positive  success,  positive  attainment. 
Goodness  has  been  too  much  identified  with  prac- 
tical feebleness  and  ineptitude ;  strength  and  solid- 
ity of  accomplishment,  with  unscrupulousness. 
But  power  for  the  sake  of  power  is  as  unreal  an 
abstraction  as  self-denial  for  the  sake  of  sacrifice, 
or  self-restraint  for  the  sake  of  the  mere  re- 
straint. Erected  into  a  central  principle,  it  takes 
means  of  end — the  fallacy  of  all  materialism.  It 
makes  little  of  many  of  the  most  important  and 
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excellent  inherent  ingredients  of  happiness  in  its 
eagerness  to  master  external  conditions  of  hap- 
piness. Sensitive  discrimination  of  complex  and 
refined  distinctions  of  worth,  such  as  good  taste, 
the  resources  of  poetry  and  history,  frank  and 
varied  social  converse  among  intellectual  equals, 
the  humor  of  sympathetic  contemplation  of  the 
spectacle  of  life,  the  capacity  to  extract  happi- 
ness from  solitude  and  society,  from  nature  and 
from  art: — all  of  these,  as  well  as  the  more  ob- 
vious virtues  of  sympathy  and  benevolence,  are 
swept  aside  for  one  coarse  undiscriminating  ideal 
of  external  activity,  measured  by  sheer  quantity 
of  external  changes  made  and  external  results 
accumulated.  Of  such  an  ideal  we  may  say,  as 
Mill  said,  that  the  judge  of  good,  of  happiness,  is 
the  one  who  has  experienced  its  various  forms; 
and  that  as  "no  intelligent  person  would  consent 
to  be  a  fool,"  on  account  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
fool,  so  no  man  of  cultivated  spirit  would  consent 
to  be  a  lover  of  "efficiency"  and  "power"  for  the 
sake  of  brute  command  of  the  external  commodi- 
ties of  nature  and  man. 

"AMBIGUITY  OF  THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL 
BASIS. — The  notion  that  all  action  is  'for  the 
self  is  infected  with  the  same  ambiguity  as  the 
(analogous)  doctrine  that  all  desire  is  for  hap- 
piness. Like  that  doctrine,  in  one  sense  it  is  a 
truism,  in  another  a  falsity — this  latter  being  the 
sense  in  which  its  upholders  maintain  it.  Psy- 
chologically, any  object  that  moves  us,  any  object 
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in  which  we  imagine  our  impulses  to  rest  satis- 
fied or  to  find  fulfillment,  becomes,  in  virtue  of 
that  fact,  a  factor  in  the  self.  If  I  am  enough  in- 
terested in  collecting  postage  stamps,  a  collec- 
tion of  postage  stamps  becomes  a  part  of  my 
'ego,'  which  is  incomplete  and  restless  till  filled 
out  in  that  way.  If  my  habits  are  such  that  I  am 
not  content  when  I  know  my  neighbor  is  suffering 
from  a  lack  of  food  until  I  have  relieved  him,  then 
relief  of  his  suffering  becomes  a  part  of  my  self- 
hood. If  my  desires  are  such  that  I  have  no  rest 
of  mind  until  I  have  beaten  my  competitor  in 
business,  or  have  demonstrated  my  superiority  in 
social  gifts  by  putting  my  fellow  at  some  embar- 
rassing disadvantage,  then  that  sort  of  thing 
constitutes  my  self.  Our  instincts,  impulses,  and 
habits  all  demand  appropriate  objects  in  order  to 
secure  exercise  and  expression ;  and  these  ends 
in  their  office  of  furnishing  outlet  and  satisfac- 
tion to  our  powers  form  a  cherished  part  of  the 
'me.'  In  this  sense  it  is  true,  and  a  truism,  that 
all  action  involves  the  interest  of  self. 

"TRUE  AND  FALSE  INTERPRETATION.— 
But  this  doctrine  is  the  exact  opposite  of  that 
intended  by  those  who  claim  that  all  action  is 
from  self-love.  The  true  doctrine  says,  the  self 
is  constituted  and  developed  through  instincts 
and  interests  which  are  directed  upon  their  own 
objects  with  no  conscious  regard  necessarily  for 
anything  except  those  objects  themselves.  The 
false  doctrine  implies  that  the  self  exists  by  it- 
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self  apart  from  these  objective  ends,  and  that  they 
are  merely  means  for  securing  it  a  certain  profit 
or  pleasure. 

"Suppose,  for  example,  it  is  a  case  of  being 
so  disturbed  in  mind  by  the  thought  of  another 
in  pain  that  one  is  moved  to  do  something  to  re- 
lieve him.  This  means  that  certain  native  in- 
stincts or  certain  acquired  habits  demand  relief 
of  others  as  part  of  themselves.  The  well-being 
of  the  other  is  an  interest  of  the  self :  is  a  part  of 
the  self.  This  is  precisely  what  is  meant  ordinar- 
ily by  unselfishness :  not  lack  or  absence  of  a  self, 
but  such  a  self  as  identifies  itself  in  action  with 
others'  interests  and  hence  is  satisfied  only  when 
they  are  satisfied.  To  find  pain  in  the  thought  of 
others'  pain  and  to  take  pleasure  in  the  thought 
of  their  relief,  is  to  have  and  to  be  moved  by 
personal  motives,  by  states  which  are  'selfish' 
in  the  sense  of  making  up  the  self ;  but  which  are 
the  exact  opposite  of  selfish  in  the  sense  of  being 
the  thought  of  some  private  advantage  to  self. 
Putting  it  roundly,  then,  the  fallacy  of  the  selfish 
motive  theory  is  that  it  fails  to  see  that  instincts 
and  habits  directed  upon  objects  are  primary,  and 
that  they  come  before  any  conscious  thought  of 
self  as  end,  since  they  are  necessary  to  the  con- 
stitution of  that  thought. 

"The  following  quotation  from  James4  states 
the  true  doctrine: 


Psychology,  Vol.  1,  p.  320.     The  whole  discussion,  pp.   317-328,   is 
very  important. 
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'  'When  I  am  led  by  self-love  to  keep  my  seat 
whilst  ladies  stand,  or  to  grab  something  first  and 
cut  out  my  neighbor,  what  I  really  love  is  the 
comfortable  seat;  it  is  the  thing  itself  which  I 
grab.  I  love  them  primarily,  as  the  mother  loves 
her  babe,  or  a  generous  man  an  heroic  deed. 
Wherever,  as  here,  self-seeking  is  the  outcome  of 
simple  instinctive  propensity,  it  is  but  a  name  for 
certain  reflex  acts.  Something  rivets  my  atten- 
tion fatally  and  fatally  provokes  the  "selfish"  re- 
sponse. ...  It  is  true  I  am  no  automaton,  but  a 
thinker.  But  my  thoughts,  like  my  acts,  are  here 
concerned  only  with  the  outward  things.  .  .  In 
fact  the  more  utterly  selfish  I  am  in  this  primi- 
tive way,  the  more  blindly  absorbed  my  thought 
will  be  in  the  objects  and  impulses  of  my  lust  and 
the  more  devoid  of  any  inward  looking  glance.' 

"2.  RESULTS  AS  SELFISH:  AMBIGUITY 
IN  THE  NOTION.  We  must  then  give  up  the 
notion  that  motives  are  inherently  self-seeking, 
in  the  sense  that  there  is  in  voluntary  acts  a 
thought  of  the  self  as  the  end  for  the  sake  of 
which  the  act  is  performed.  The  self-seeking 
doctrine  may,  however,  be  restated  in  these 
terms:  Although  there  is  no  thought  of  self  or 
its  advantage  consciously  entertained,  yet  our  or- 
iginal instincts  are  such  that  their  objects  do  as  a 
matter  of  result  conduce  primarily  to  the  well- 
being  and  advantage  of  the  self.  In  this  sense, 
anger,  fear,  hunger,  and  thirst,  etc.,  are  said  to 
be  egoistic  or  self-seeking — not  that  their  con- 
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scious  object  is  the  self,  but  that  their  inevitable 
effect  is  to  preserve  and  protect  the  self.  The 
fact  that  an  instinct  secures  self-preservation  or 
self -development  does  not,  however,  make  it  'ego- 
istic' or  'selfish'  in  the  moral  sense;  nor  does  it 
throw  any  light  upon  the  moral  status  of  the  in- 
stinct. Everything  depends  upon  the  sort  of  self 
which  is  maintained.  There  is,  indeed,  some  pre- 
sumption (see  ante,  p.  294)  that  the  act  sustains 
a  social  self,  that  is,  a  self  whose  maintenance 
is  of  social  value.  If  the  individual  organism  did 
not  struggle  for  food ;  strive  aggressively  against 
obstacles  and  interferences;  evade  or  shelter  it- 
self against  menacing  superior  force,  what  would 
become  of  children,  fathers  and  mothers,  lawyers, 
doctors  and  clergymen,  citizens  and  patriots — in 
short,  of  society?  If  we  avoid  setting  up  a  purely 
abstract  self,  if  we  keep  in  mind  that  every  ac- 
tual self  is  a  self  which  includes  social  relations 
and  offices,  both  actual  and  potential,  we  shall 
have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  that  self -preservative 
instincts  may  be,  and  taken  by  and  large,  must  be, 
socially  conservative.  Moreover,  while  it  is  not 
true  that  if  'a  man  does  not  look  after  his  own 
interests  no  one  else  will'  (if  that  means  that 
his  interests  are  no  one  else's  affair  in  any  way) , 
it  is  true  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  neglect  his 
own  interests  in  the  hope  that  some  one  else  will 
care  for  them.  'His  own  interests,'  properly 
speaking,  are  precisely  the  ends  which  concern 
him  more  directly  than  they  concern  any  one  else. 
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Each  man,  is,  so  to  say,  nearer  himself  than  is 
any  one  else,  and,  therefore,  has  certain  duties  to 
and  about  himself  which  cannot  be  performed  by 
any  other  one.  Others  may  present  food  or  the 
conditions  of  education,  but  the  individual  alone 
can  digest  the  food  or  educate  himself.  It  is  prof- 
itable for  society,  not  merely  for  an  individual, 
that  each  of  us  should  instinctively  have  his  pow- 
ers most  actively  and  intensely  called  out  by  the 
things  that  distinctively  affect  him  and  his  own 
welfare.  Any  other  arrangement  would  mean 
waste  of  social  energy,  inefficiency  in  securing  so- 
cial results. 

"The  quotation  from  James  also  makes  it  clear, 
however,  that  under  certain  circumstances  the 
mere  absorption  in  a  thing,  even  without  con- 
scious thought  of  self,  is  morally  offensive.  The 
'pig'  in  manners  is  not  necessarily  thinking  of 
himself ;  all  that  is  required  to  make  him  a  pig  is 
that  he  should  have  too  narrow  and  exclusive  an 
object  of  regard.  The  man  sees  simply  the  seat, 
not  the  seat  and  the  lady.  The  boor  fti  manners 
is  unconscious  of  many  of  the  objects  in  the  situa- 
tion which  should  operate  as  stimuli.  One  impulse 
or  habit  is  operating  at  the  expense  of  others; 
the  self  in  play  is  too  petty  or  narrow.  Viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  results,  the  fact  which 
constitutes  selfishness  in  the  moral  sense  is  not 
that  certain  impulses  and  habits  secure  the  well- 
being  of  the  self,  but  that  the  well-being  secured 
is  a  narrow  and  exclusive  one.  The  forms  of 
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coarse  egoism  which  offend  us  most  in  ordinary 
life  are  not  usually  due  to  a  deliberate  or  self- 
conscious  seeking  of  advantage  for  self,  but  to 
such  preoccupation  with  certain  ends  as  blinds 
the  agent  to  the  thought  of  the  interests  of  others. 
Many  whose  behavior  seems  to  others  most  self- 
ish would  deny  indignantly  (and,  from  the  stand- 
point of  their  definite  consciousness,  honestly) 
any  self-seeking  motives :  they  would  point  to  cer- 
tain objective  results,  which  in  the  abstract  are 
desirable,  as  the  true  ends  of  their  activities.  But 
none  the  less,  they  are  selfish,  because  the  limi- 
tations of  their  interests  make  them  overlook  the 
consequences  which  affect  the  freedom  and  hap- 
piness of  others. 

"3.  THERE  ARE  ALSO  CASES  IN  WHICH 
THE  THOUGHT  OF  THE  RESULTING  CON- 
SEQUENCE TO  THE  SELF  CONSCIOUSLY 
ENTERS  IN  AND  MODIFIES  THE  MOTIVE 
OF  THE  ACT.  With  increasing  memory  and 
foresight,  one  can  no  more  ignore  the  lesson  of 
the  past  as  to  the  consequences  of  an  act  upon 
himself  than  he  can  ignore  other  consequences. 
A  man  who  has  learned  that  a  certain  act  has 
painful  consequences  to  himself,  whether  to  his 
body,  his  reputation,  his  comfort,  or  his  character, 
is  quite  likely  to  have  the  thought  of  himself 
present  itself  as  part  of  the  foreseen  consequences 
when  the  question  of  a  similar  act  recurs.  In  and 
of  itself,  once  more,  this  fact  throws  no  light  upon 
the  moral  status  of  the  act.  Everything  depends 
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upon  what  sort  of  a  self  moves  and  how  it  moves. 
A  man  who  hesitated  to  rush  into  a  burning  build- 
ing to  rescue  a  suit  of  clothes  because  he  thought 
of  the  danger  to  himself,  would  be  sensible ;  a  man 
who  rushed  out  of  the  building  just  because  he 
thought  of  saving  himself  when  there  were  others 
he  might  have  assisted,  would  be  contemptible. 

"The  one  who  began  taking  exercise  because 
he  thought  of  his  own  health,  would  be  commend- 
ed; but  a  man  who  thought  so  continually  of  his 
own  health  as  to  shut  out  other  objects,  would  be- 
come an  object  of  ridicule  or  worse.  There  is  a 
moral  presumption  that  a  man  should  make  con- 
sideration of  himself  a  part  of  his  aim  and  intent. 
A  certain  care  of  health,  of  body,  of  property,  of 
mental  faculty,  because  they  are  one's  own  is  not 
only  permissible,  but  obligatory.  This  is  what 
the  older  moral  writers  spoke  of  as  'prudence/ 
or  as  'reasonable  self-love.' 

"(I)  It  is  a  stock  argument  of  the  universal 
selfishness  theory  to  point  out  that  a  man's  ac- 
knowledgment of  some  public  need  or  benefit  is 
quite  likely  to  coincide  with  his  recognition  of 
some  private  advantage.  A  statesman's  recogni- 
tion of  some  measure  of  public  policy  happens  to 
coincide  with  perceiving  that  by  pressing  it  he 
can  bring  himself  into  prominence  or  gain  office. 
A  man  is  more  likely  to  see  the  need  of  improved 
conditions  of  sanitation  or  transportation  in  a 
given  locality  if  he  has  property  there.  A  man's 
indignation  at  some  prevalent  public  ill  may  sleep 
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till  he  has  had  a  private  taste  of  it.  We  may  ad- 
mit that  these  instances  describe  a  usual,  though 
not  universal,  state  of  affairs.  But  does  it  follow 
that  such  men  are  moved  merely  by  the  thought 
of  gain  to  themselves?  Possibly  this  sometimes 
happens;  then  the  act  is  selfish  in  the  obnoxious 
sense.  The  man  has  isolated  his  thought  of  him- 
self as  an  end  and  made  the  thought  of  the  im- 
provement or  reform  merely  an  external  means. 
The  latter  is  not  truly  his  end  at  all ;  he  has  not 
identified  it  with  himself.  In  other  cases,  while 
the  individual  would  not  have  recognized  the  end 
if  the  thought  of  himself  had  not  been  implicated, 
yet  after  he  has  recognized  it,  the  two — the 
thought  of  himself  and  of  the  public  advantage — 
may  blend.  His  thought  of  himself  may  lend 
warmth  and  intimacy  to  an  object  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  cold,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  self  is  broadened  and  deepened  by  tak- 
ing in  the  new  object  of  regard. 

"(II)  Take  the  case  of  amusement  or  recrea- 
tion. To  an  adult  usually  engaged  in  strenuous 
pursuits,  the  thought  of  a  pleasure  for  the  mere 
sake  of  pleasure,  of  enjoyment,  of  having  a  'good 
time,'  may  appeal  as  an  end.  And  if  the  pleas- 
ure is  itself  'innocent,'  only  the  requirements  of 
a  preconceived  theory  (like  the  Kantian)  would 
question  its  legitimacy.  Even  its  moral  necessity 
is  clear  when  relaxation  is  conducive  to  cheerful- 
ness and  efficiency  in  more  serious  pursuits.  But 
if  a  man  discriminates  mentally  between  himself 
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and  the  play  or  exercise  in  which  he  finds  enjoy- 
ment and  relief,  thinking  of  himself  as  a  distinct 
end  to  which  the  latter  is  merely  means,  he  is  not 
likely  to  get  the  recreation.  It  is  by  forgetting 
the  self,  that  is  by  taking  the  light  and  easy  ac- 
tivity as  the  self  of  the  situation,  that  the  benefit 
comes.  To  be  a  "lover  of  pleasure"  in  the  bad 
sense  is  precisely  to  seek  amusements  as  excite- 
ments for  a  self  which  somehow  remains  outside 
them  as  their  fixed  and  ulterior  end. 

"(HI)  Exactly  the  same  analysis  applies  to 
the  idea  of  the  moral  culture  of  the  self,  of  its 
moral  perfecting.  Every  serious-minded  person 
has,  from  time  to  time,  to  take  stock  of  his  status 
and  progress  in  moral  matters — to  take  thought 
of  the  moral  self  just  as  at  other  times  he  takes 
thought  of  the  health  of  the  bodily  self.  But  woe 
betides  that  man  who,  having  entered  upon  a 
course  of  reflection  which  leads  to  a  clearer  con- 
ception of  his  own  moral  capacities  and  weak- 
nesses, maintains  that  thought  as  a  distinct  men- 
tal end,  and  thereby  makes  his  subsequent  acts 
simply  means  to  improving  or  perfecting  his 
moral  nature.  Such  a  course  defeats  itself.  At 
the  least,  it  leads  to  priggishness,  and  its  ten- 
dency is  towards  one  of  the  worst  forms  of  sel- 
fishness :  a  habit  of  thinking  and  feeling  that  per- 
sons, that  concrete  situations  and  relations,  exist 
simply  to  render  contributions  to  one's  own  pre- 
cious moral  character.  The  worst  of  such  selfish- 
ness is  that  having  protected  itself  with  the  man- 
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tie  of  interest  in  moral  goodness,  it  is  proof 
against  that  attrition  of  experience  which  may 
always  recall  a  man  to  himself  in  the  case  of 
grosser  and  more  unconscious  absorption.  A  sen- 
timentally refined  egoism  is  always  more  hopeless 
than  a  brutal  and  naive  one — though  a  brutal  one 
not  infrequently  protects  itself  by  adoption  and 
proclamation  of  the  language  of  the  former. 

"II.  BENEVOLENCE  OR  REGARD  '  FOR 
OTHERS. — Ambiguity  in  Conception:  There  is 
the  same  ambiguity  in  the  idea  of  sympathetic  or 
altruistic  springs  of  action  that  there  is  in  that 
of  egoistic  and  self- regarding.  Does  the  phrase 
refer  to  their  conscious  and  express  intent?  or  to 
their  objective  results  when  put  into  operation, 
irrespective  of  explicit  desire  and  aim?  And,  if 
the  latter,  are  we  to  believe  contribution  to  the 
welfare  of  others  to  be  the  sole  and  exclusive 
character  of  some  springs  of  action,  or  simply 
that,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  emphasis 
falls  more  upon  the  good  resulting  to  others  than 
upon  other  consequences?  The  discussion  will 
show  that  the  same  general  principles  hold  for 
'benevolent'  as  for  self-regarding  impulses: 
namely  (1)  that  there  are  none  which  from  the 
start  are  consciously  such;  (2)  that  while  reflec- 
tion may  bring  to  light  their  bearing  upon  the 
welfare  of  others  so  that  it  becomes  an  element 
in  the  conscious  desire,  this  is  a  matter  of  rela- 
tive preponderance,  not  of  absolute  nature;  and 
(3)  that  just  as  conscious  regard  for  self  is  not 
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necessarily  bad  or  'selfish,'  so  conscious  regard 
for  others  is  not  necessarily  good ;  the  criterion 
is  the  whole  situation  in  which  the  desire  takes 
effect." 


SECTION  2 

Indeed,  we  may  shift  the  argument  from  a 
negative  to  a  positive  aspect.  A  good  discussion 
of  the  matter  is  that  by  Ellwood.5 

"There  are  at  least  three  main  types  of  sym- 
pathy in  human  society.  .  . 

"(1)  First,  sympathy  is  used  in  a  broad  way 
by  many  psychological  writers  to  mean  simply  in- 
duced feelings.  (Cf.  McDougal)  .  .  .  best  called 
'organic  sympathy.'  It  is  seen  most  clearly  in 
children  and  animals.  When  one  child  cries,  an- 
other may  cry  too ;  when  one  gets  angry,  another 
gets  angry  too.  ...  In  a  sense  this  is  imita- 
tion, yet  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  similar 
feelings  exist  at  least  in  higher  animals  in  such 
cases  of  the  sympathetic  excitation  of  native  re- 
action ...  as  McDougal  says,  it  is  the  very 
cement  which  holds  together  animal  societies  and 
renders  all  the  activities  of  the  group  harmonious. 
.  .  .  Sympathy  in  this  broadest  sense  is,  as 
Prof.  Giddings  has  claimed,  directly  dependent 
upon  .  .  .  the  perception  of  resemblance. 

"(2)  Another  very  common  meaning  given  to 
developed,  guided  and  controlled  by  the  reason  or 


'•Ellwood — Sociology    in    its    Psychological    Aspect,    pp.    309-317. 
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the  word  sympathy,  especially  among  sociological 
writers,  is  the  use  of  it  as  a  collective  name  for  all 
of  the  emotions  accompanying  the  altruistic  im- 
pulses. .  .  It  is  the  feeling  accompaniment  of  the 
instincts  connected  with  the  family  life  and  the 
group  life  generally.  .  .  It  is  ...  essentially  other 
— regarding  as  altruistic  in  character. 

"(3)  The  third  type  of  sympathy  is  what  has 
been  called  reflective  or  rational  sympathy.  It 
is  simply  the  second  type  of  sympathetic  emotion 
reflective  thot.  .  .  Any  such  sentiment  as  love  of 
humanity  .  .  .  must  come  from  a  high  development 
of  reflective  sympathy.  It  is  however  a  mistake 
to  consider  reflective  sympathy  to  be  the  type  of 
all  sympathy  in  the  social  life.  .  .  All  sympathy, 
Ward  thinks,  comes  from  reflection.  .  .  Hence, 
sympathy,  he  thinks,  is  essentially  egoistic.  The 
correct  statement,  however,  would  be  that  sym- 
pathy is  at  first  entirely  organic  and  instinctive, 
and  altruistic. 

"Even  older  than  the  imitation  theory  of  so- 
ciety is  the  sympathy  theory.  It  has  its  roots 
in  Aristotle,  was  implicitly  developed  by  Bodin, 
but  was  not  explicitly  developed  until  Adam 
Smith.  Smith  .  .  .  regarded  sympathy  as  the 
true  basis  of  the  social  and  moral  life  of  mankind. 
While  more  or  less  of  the  sympathy  theory  is  to 
be  found  in  Spencer,  it  became  more  fully  devel- 
oped in  the  writings  of  Professor  Ward,  and  es- 
pecially, of  Professor  Giddings. .  . .  Professor  Gid- 
dings  in  his  Principles  of  Sociology,  found  the 
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basis  of  social  life  on  what  he  called  the  "con- 
sciousness of  kind." 

"I  remember,"  says  John  Muir,  in  his  biography,  just 
published,  "a  particularly  severe  winter  when  .  .  .  the 
snow  was  deep,  preventing  the  quail,  which  feed  on  the 
ground,  getting  anything  like  enough  of  food,  as  was 
pitifully  shown  by  a  flock  I  found  frozen  solid  in  a 
thicket  of  oat  sprouts  .  .  .  packed  close  together  for 
warmth. e 

Later  on  he  gives  a  still  more  striking  example  of 
gregariousness: 

"It  was  a  great  memorable  day  when  the  first  flock 
of  passenger  pigeons  came  to  our  farm.  ...  A  com- 
paratively small  flock  swept  thousands  of  acres  per- 
fectly clean  of  acorns  in  a  few  minutes,  by  moving 
straight  ahead  with  a  broad  front.  .  .  I  quote  from  Audu- 
bon's  and  Pokagon's  vivid  descriptions. 

"Two  farmers  had  driven  300  hogs  a  distance  of 
more  than  100  miles  to  be  fattened  on  slaughtered 
pigeons.  Here  and  there  the  people  employed  in  pluck- 
ing and  salting  what  had  already  been  secured  were  sit- 
ting in  the  midst  of  piles  of  birds.  Dung  several  inches 
thick  covered  the  ground.  Many  trees  two  feet  in  diam- 
eter were  broken  off  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
ground,  and  the  branches  of  many  of  the  tallest  and 
largest  had  given  way,  as  if  the  forest  had  been  swept 
by  a  tornado. 

"...  Suddenly  a  general  cry  arose,  'Here  they  come!' 
The  noise  they  made,  tho  still  distant,  reminded  me  of 
a  hard  gale  at  sea  passing  thru  the  rigging  of  a  close- 
reefed  ship.  .  .  The  pigeons  pouring  in,  alighted  every- 
where, one  above  another,  until  solid  masses  were  formed 
on  the  branches  all  around.  Here  and  there  the  perches 
gave  way  with  a  crash,  and,  falling,  destroyed  hundreds 
beneath  .  .  a  scene  of  uproar  and  conflict.  Even  the 


'(Muir,   John.      'My    Boyhood    and   Youth,"   pp.    134-135.) 
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report  of  the  guns  were  seldom  heard,  and  I  was  made 
aware  of  the  firing  only  by  seeing  the  shooters  reloading. 
.  .  .  The  pigeons  were  constantly  coming  in  and  it  was 
after  midnight  before  I  perceived  a  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  those  that  arrived.  .  .  . 

"Pokagon,  an  educated  Indian  writer,  says:  'I  saw 
one  nesting-place  in  Wisconsin  100  miles  long  and  from 
three  to  10  miles  wide.  Every  tree,  some  of  them  quite 
low  and  scrubby,  had  from  one  to  50  nests  on  each.  .  .  . 
Schooners,  sometimes  loaded  down  with  the  birds,  are 
taken  to  New  York,  where  they  are  sold  for  one  cent 
apiece."'' 

But  it  is  in  Prince  Peter  Kropotkin's  delightful  and 
remarkable  work  on  "Mutual  Aid"  that  we  shall  find  the 
vastest  compilation  of  material  which  bears  so  directly 
upon  the  main  question  of  this  course  that  we  make  no 
apology  for  the  length  at  which  we  propose  to  quote 
him.  This  Russian  writer,  a  communist  anarchist,  is 
endeavoring  to  show  that  in  complete  absence  of  gov- 
ernmental institutions,  animals  (and  therefore  why  not 
man,  who  is  their  superior?)  are  able  extensively  and 
peacefully  to  associate,  sharing  their  hunting  grounds 
and  other  "corporate"  or  "property"  rights  without  quar- 
reling. 

"It  is  evident  that  life  in  societies  would  be  utterly 
impossible  without  a  corresponding  development  of  so- 
cial feelings,  and  especially  of  a  certain  collective  sense 
of  just  growing  to  become  a  habit.  If  every  individual 
were  constantly  abusing  its  personal  advantages  without 
the  others  interfering  in  favor  of  the  wronged,  no  so- 
ciety-life would  be  possible. "s 

He,  commencing  his  roll-call  of  gregarious  creatures 
with  the  insects,  says  of  the  ants: 

"Colonies  of  no  less  than  two  hundred  nests,  belong- 
ing to  two  different  species  (Formica  exsecta  and  F. 


7Muir,    John.      "My    Boyhood    and    Youth,"    pp.    158-167. 
"Kropotkin,   P.     "Mutual  Aid,"  pp.   59-60. 
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pressilabris)    have    been    described    by   Forel   on   Mount 
Tendre   and    Mount   Saleve;    and    Forel    maintains    that 
each   member   of   these  colonies   recognizes   every   other 
member  of  the  colony,   and  that  they   all   take  part  in 
common   defense;    while  in   Pennsylvania   Mr.   MacCook 
saw  a  whole  nation  of  from  1,600  to  1,700  nests  of  the 
mound    making   ant,   all   living   in    perfect   intelligence; 
and  Mr.  Bates  has  described  the  hillocks  of  the  termites 
covering  large  surfaces  in  the  'canipos.'  "9 
But  we  "skip"  to  his  comments  on  the  birds: 
"Each   of  the  lakes  and   ponds  with  which  Northern 
America  is  dotted  tells  us  at  that  time  of  the  year  the 
tale  of   what  mutual   aid   means  for  the  birds.   ...   Its 
shores  are   peopled   with   myriads   of   aquatic   birds,    be- 
longing to  at  least  a  score  of  different  species. "10 
Further   north,   in   the   Arctic   archipelagoes: 
"You  may  sail  along  the  coast  for  many  miles  and  see 
all  the  ledges,  all  the  cliffs  and  corners  of  the  mountain- 
sides, up  to  a  height  of  from  two  to  five  hundred  feet, 
literally   covered    with    sea    birds,    whose    white    breasts 
show  against  the  dark  rocks,  as  if  the  rocks  were  closely 
sprinkled  with  chalk  specks.     The  air,  near  and  far,  is, 
so    to    say,    full    with    fowls"io      "Here    you    have    the 
dominative  swans;  there  the  extremely  sociable  kittiwake 
gulls,  among  whom  quarrels  are  rare  and  short;  the  pre- 
possessing  polar   guilemots,     which     continually     caress 
each  other;  the  egoist  she-goose,  who  has  repudiated  the 
orphans  of  a  killed  comrade;   and,  by  her  side,  another 
female,  who  adopts  any  one's  orphans,  and  now  paddles 
surrounded  by  fifty  or  sixty  youngsters,  whom  she  con- 
ducts and  cares  for  as  if  they  all  were  her  own  breed. 
Side  by  side  with  the  peguins,  which  steal  one  another's 
eggs,   you    have   the   dotterersl,    whose   family   relations 
are    so    'charming    and    touching'    that    even    passionate 


"Kropotkin,    P.      "Mutual    Aid."   p.    18. 
"Kropotkin,    P.    "Mutual    Aid,"    p.   32. 

K'"The  Arctic   Voyages  of  A.   E.   Nordenskjeld,"  London,    1879,  p.   135 
(footnote  by   K.). 
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hunters  recoil  from  shooting  a  female  surrounded  by 
her  young  ones;  or  the  eider-ducks,  among  which  (like 
the  velvet-ducks,  or  the  coroyas  of  the  Savannah)  sev- 
eral females  hatch  together  in  the  same  nest;  or  the 
lums,  which  sit  in  turn  upon  a  common  covey. "n 
We  "skip"  again,  and  come  to  terrestrial  beasts: 
"When  the  Europeans  came  to  settle  in  America  they 
found  it  so  densely  peopled  with  buffaloes  that  pioneers 
had  to  stop  their  advance  when  a  column  of  migrating 
buffaloes  came  to  cross  the  route  they  followed;  the 
march  past  of  the  dense  column  lasting  sometimes  two 
and  three  days.  And  when  the  Russians  took  posses- 
sion of  Siberia  they  found  it  so  densely  peopled  with 
deer,  antelopes,  squirrels  and  other  sociable  animals 
that  the  very  conquest  of  Siberia  was  nothing  but  a 
hunting  expedition  which  lasted  for  two  hundred  years; 
while  the  grass  plains  of  Eastern  Africa  are  still  cov- 
ered with  herds  composed  of  zebra,  the  hartebeast  and 
other  antelopes. 

"Not  long  ago  the  small  streams  of  Northern  America 
and  Northern  Siberia  were  peopled  with  colonies  of 
beavers,  and  up  to  the  seventeenth  century  like  colonies 
swarmed  in  Northern  Russia.  The  flat  lands  of  the  four 
great  continents  are  still  covered  with  countless  colonies 
of  mice,  ground-squirrels,  marmots  and  other  rodents. 
In  the  lower  latitudes  of  Asia  and  Africa  the  forests  are 
still  the  abode  of  numerous  families  of  elephants,  rhin- 
oceroses and  numberless  societies  of  monkeys.  In  the 
far  north  the  reindeer  aggregate  in  numberless  herds; 
while  still  further  north  we  find  the  herds  of  musk-oxen 
and  numberless  bands  of  polar  foxes.  The  coasts  of  the 
ocean  are  enlivened  by  flocks  of  seals  and  morses;  its 
waters,  by  shoals  of  sociable  cetaceans;  and  even  in 
the  depth  of  the  great  plateau  of  Central  Asia  we  find 
herds  of  wild  horses,  wild  donkeys,  wild  camels  and 
wild  sheep.  All  these  mammals  live  in  societies  and 
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nations  sometimes  numbering  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
individuals,  although  now,  after  three  centuries  of  gun- 
powder civilization,  we  find  but  the  debris  of  the  im- 
mense aggregations  of  old.  How  trifling,  in  comparison 
with  them,  are  the  numbers  of  the  carnivores!  And  how 
false,  therefore,  are  the  views  of  those  who  speak  of 
the  animal  world  as  if  nothing  were  to  be  seen  in  it 
but  lions  and  hyenas  plunging  their  bleeding  teeth  into 
the  flesh  of  their  victims!  One  might  as  well  imagine 
that  the  whole  of  human  life  is  nothing  but  a  succession 
of  war  massacres. 

"Association  and  mutual  aid  are  the  rule  with  mam- 
mals. We  find  social  habits  even  among  the  carnivores, 
and  we  can  only  name  the  cat  tribe  (lions,  tigers,  leop- 
ards, etc.,)  as  a  division  the  members  of  which  decidedly 
prefer  isolation  to  society.  .  .  .  The  prairie-wolves  (Canis- 
latrans)  are  known  to  associate  in  bands  of  from  twenty 
to  thirty  individuals  when  they  chase  a  buffalo  occasion- 
ally separated  from  its  herd.  Jackals,  which  are  most 
courageous  and  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  representatives  of  the  dog  tribe,  always  hunt 
in  packs;  thus  united  they  have  no  fear  of  the  bigger 
carnivores.  As  to  the  wild  dogs  of  Asia  (the  Kholzuns, 
or  Dholes),  Williamson  saw  their  large  packs  attack- 
ing all  larger  animals  save  elephants  and  rhinoceroses, 
and  overpowering  bears  and  tigers.  Hyenas  always  live 
in  societies  and  hunt  in  packs,  and  the  hunting  organiza- 
tions of  the  painted  lycaons  are  highly  praised  by  Cum- 
mings.  Nay,  even  foxes,  which,  as  a  rule,  live  isolated  in 
our  civilized  countries,  have  been  seen  combining  for 
hunting  purposes.  As  to  the  polar  fox,  it  was  in  Stel- 
ler's  time  one  of  the  most  sociable  of  animals. "'- 

"As  to  the  black  squirrels  of  the  Far  West,  they  are 
eminently  sociable.  Apart  from  the  few  hours  given 
every  day  for  foraging,  they  spend  their  lives  in  playing 
in  numerous  parties.  And  when  they  multiply  too  rap- 
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idly  in  a  region,  they  assemble  in  bands,  almost  as  num- 
erous as  those  of  locusts,  and  move  southward,  devastat- 
ing the  forests,  the  fields  and  the  gardens."  .  .  .  "The 
ground  squirrel — a  closely  akin  genus — is  still  more  so- 
ciable and  always  lives  in  large  villages,  and  Audubon, 
who  opened  some  dwellings  of  the  hackee  in  winter,  found 
several  individuals  in  the  same  apartment;  they  must 
have  stored  it  with  common  efforts." 

"The  large  tribe  of  the  marmots,  which  includes  the 
three  large  genuses  of  Arctomys.  Cynomys  and  Spermo- 
philus,  is  still  more  sociable  and  still  more  intelligent. 
They  also  prefer  having  each  one  its  own  dwelling;  but 
they  live  in  big  villages.  The  terrible  enemy  of  the 
crops  of  South  Russia — the  soulik — of  which  some  ten 
millions  are  exterminated  every  year  by  man  alone,  lives 
in  numberless  colonies."  .  .  .  "The  villages  of  the  prairie 
dogs  in  America  are  one  of  the  loveliest  sights.  As  far 
as  the  eye  can  embrace  the  prairie  it  sees  heaps  of  earth, 
and  on  each  of  them  a  prairie  dog  stands."  .  .  . 

"As  to  the  beaver-rats  or  musk-rats  of  Canada,  they 
are  extremely  sociable.  Audubon  could  not  but  admire 
'their  peaceful  communities,  which  require  only  being 
left  in  peace  to  enjoy  happiness.'  .  .  .  With  the  beav- 
ers, the  musk-rats  and  some  other  rodents,  we  already 
find  the  features  which  will  also  be  distinctive  of  human 
communities — that  is,  work  in  common. 

"I  pass  in  silence  the  two  large  families  which  include 
the  jerboa,  the  chinchilla,  the  biscache  and  the  tush- 
kan,  or  underground  hare  of  South  Russia,  though  all 
these  small  rodents  might  be  taken  as  excellent  illus- 
trations of  the  pleasures  derived  by  animals  from  social 
life." 

"With  regard  to  the  viscacha  it  is  very  interesting 
to  note  that  these  highly  sociable  little  animals  not  only 
live  peaceably  together  in  each  village,  but  that  whole 
villages  visit  each  other  at  night.  Sociability  is  thus 
extended  to  the  whole  species — not  only  a  given  society, 
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or  to  a  nation,  as  we  saw  it  with  the  ants.  When  the 
farmer  destroys  a  viscacha's  burrow  and  buries  the  in- 
habitants under  a  heap  of  earth,  other  viscachas — we 
are  told  by  Hudson — 'come  from  a  distance  to  dig  out 
those  that  are  buried  alive.'  (1.  c.  p.  311.)  This  is  a 
widely  known  fact  in  L»a  Plata,  verified  by  the  author,  is 

"Life  in  societies  is  again  the  rule  with  the  large  fam- 
ily of  horses,  which  includes  the  wild  horses  and  don- 
keys of  Asia,  the  zebra,  the  mustangs,  the  cimarrones 
of  the  Pampas  and  the  half-wild  horses  of  Mongolia 
and  Siberia.  They  all  live  in  numerous  associations 
made  up  of  many  studs."" 

"Many  striking  illustrations  of  social  life  could  be 
taken  from  the  life  of  the  reindeer,  and  especially  of 
that  large  division  of  ruminants  which  might  include  the 
roebucks,  the  fallow  deer,  the  antelopes,  the  gazelles,  the 
ibex  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  three  numerous  fam- 
ilies of  the  Antelopides,  the  Caprides  and  the  Ovides. 
Their  watchfulness  over  the  safety  of  their  herds  against 
attacks  of  carnivores;  the  anxiety  displayed  by  all  in- 
dividuals in  a  herd  of  chamois  as  long  as  all  of  them 
have  not  cleared  a  difficult  passage  over  rocky  cliffs; 
the  adoption  of  the  orphans;  the  despair  of  the  gazelle 
whose  mate,  or  even  comrade  of  the  same  sex,  has  been 
killed;  the  play  of  the  youngsters,  and  many  other  fea- 
tures could  be  mentioned.  But  perhaps  the  most  strik- 
ing illustration  of  mutual  support  is  given  by  the  occa- 
sional migrations  of  fallow  deer,  such  as  I  saw  once  on 
the  Amur.  .  .  .  thousands  and  thousands  of  fallow  deer 
were  crossing  the  Amur.  .  .  .  Thousands  were  killed 
every  day,  but  the  exodus,  nevertheless  continued. "is 

"I  ought  to  say  a  few  words  at  least  about  the  'com- 
pound families'  of  the  elephants,  their  mutual  attach- 
ment, their  deliberate  ways  of  posting  sentries,  and  the 


"Kropotkin,    P.      "Mutual    Aid,"   pp.    42-45. 
14Kropotkin,   P.   "Mutual  Aid,"  p.   46: 
15Kropotkin,   P.    "Mutual  Aid,"   pp.   48-49. 
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feelings  of  sympathy  developed  by  such  a  life. "is 

"The  chimpanzees,  the  sajous,  the  sakis,  the  mandrills, 
the  baboons,  and  so  on,  are  sociable  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. They  live  in  great  bands,  and  even  join  with  other 
species  than  their  own.  Most  of  them  become  quite  un- 
happy when  solitary.  The  cries  of  distress  of  each  one 
of  the  band  immediately  bring  together  the  whole  of  the 
band,  and  they  boldly  repulse  the  attacks  of  most  carni- 
vores and  birds  of  prey.  Even  eagles  do  not  dare  attack 
them.  They  plunder  our  fields  always  in  bands — the 
old  ones  taking  care  for  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  little  tee-tees,  whose  childish  sweet  faces  so  much 
struck  Humboldt,  embrace  and  protect  one  another  when 
it  rains,  rolling  their  tails  over  the  necks  of  their  shiver- 
ing comrades.  Several  species  display  the  greatest  solici- 
tude for  their  wounded,  and  do  not  abandon  a  wounded 
comrade  during  a  retreat  till  they  have  ascertained  that 
it  is  dead,  and  that  they  are  helpless  to  restore  it  to  life. 
Thus  James  Forbes  narrated  in  his  'Oriental  Memoirs' 
a  fact  of  such  resistance  in  reclaiming  from  his  hunting 
party  the  dead  body  of  a  female  monkey  that  one  fully 
understands  why  'the  witnesses  of  this  extraordinary 
scene  resolved  never  again  to  fire  at  one  of  the  monkey 
race.'  In  some  species  several  individuals  will  combine 
to  overturn  a  stone  in  order  to  search  for  ants'  eggs  un- 
der it.  The  hamadryas  not  only  post  sentries,  but  have 
been  seen  making  a  chain  for  the  transmission  of  the 
spoil  to  a  safe  place;  and  their  courage  is  well  known. "" 
"It  appears  very  probable  that,  apart  from  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, those  birds  and  mammals  which  are  not  gre- 
garious now  were  living  in  societies  before  man  multi- 
plied on  the  earth  and  waged  a  permanent  war  against 
them,  or  destroyed  the  sources  from  which  they  formerly 
derived  food. is 


"Kropotkin,  P.  "Mutual  Aid,"  pp.  49-50. 
"Kropotkin,  P.  "Mutual  Aid,"  pp.  51-52. 
"Kropotkin,  P.  "Mutual  Aid,"  pp.  52-63. 
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SECTION  3 

"He  who  has  a  thousand  friends  has  not  a  friend  to  spare, 
And  he  who  has  one  enemy  shall  meet  him  everywhere. "i» 

"Great  souls  by  instinct  to  each  other  turn, 
Demand  Alliance,  and  in  friendship  burn. "20 

We  should  beware  of  the  dominating  influence 
of  strong  personalities,  even  whilst  we  seek 
friendships.  Friendship  has  been  written  of  so 
beautifully  by  the  ancients  and  by  such  moderns 
as  Emerson,  Black,  and  others,  that  for  us  here  to 
say  more  upon  the  topic  would  be  to  paint  the 
lily.  A  warning  also  needs  to  be  sounded  on  the 
dangers  of  friendships.  Just  because  we  are  herd- 
animals,  we  tend  to  ask  not  "what  is  right?"  or 
"to  what  position  in  this  matter  do  my  principles 
commit  me?"  but  too  invariably  "what  is  the  at- 
titude of  our  crowd?  How  will  Dick  and  Tom 
and  Jerry  stand  on  this  question?" 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  greater 
fitness  of  the  gregarious  animal  over  the  solitary, 
we  must  recognize  the  compensatory  truth  in  Ib- 
sen's saying:  "He  is  the  strongest  man  who  is 
most  alone." 

If  it  is  to  fulfil  the  function  implied  in  its  name, 
a  society  for  helpfulness  must  synthesize  the  ad- 
vantages of  both  collectivism  and  individualism, 
organization  and  freedom  of  its  units.  Its  mem- 
bers will  be  more  than  within  their  rights  in  as- 
serting a  claim  to  move  as  free  units. 

19Ali   Ben   Abu  Taleb. 
="Adison— The  Campaign— L.    102. 
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Decentralization  is  like  the  rain,  after  a  long 
drought.  The  tendency  toward  centralization 
makes  everything  dry,  shrivelled  and  rigid ;  there 
is  no  longer  any  green  thing  to  be  seen  on  the 
landscape;  and  the  starving  sheep  have  trodden 
all  the  country  into  a  choking  dust.  Everywhere 
one  sees  poor  animals  going  about  with  their 
black  tongues  hanging  from  their  mouths.  Even 
"God"  is  moved  to  pity;  He  bestirs  Himself  and 
opens  Heaven's  spigots ;  the  torrent  descends.  The 
foolish  sheep  huddle  together  now,  fearing  a  del- 
uge, but  they  will  be  glad  when  they  see  the  fresh 
green  shoots  tinging  the  hillside.  Meantime  the 
grey  dust  becomes  rich  black  mud  ;  the  caked  earth 
dissolves,  passes  into  flux,  and  is  sucked  as  nutri- 
ment into  the  roots  of  vegetation.  Even  so  the 
loosening  effects  of  decentralization  are  to  break 
up  old  institutions,  dissolve  the  dust  of  formal- 
ism, and  make  possible  a  happier,  fresher,  more 
spontaneous  world. 

The  individual  life  of  a  man  is  lived  chiefly 
within  his  own  soul.  If  he  is  to  be  free  as  an  in- 
dividual, therefore,  he  must  first  create  freedom 
within.  He  must  let  the  warm  rain  of  decentrali- 
zation soften  the  caked  crust  of  his  unconscious, 
and  crumble  away  the  rigid  complexes. 

But  presently  as  a  result  of  this  inner  reju- 
venation the  man  will  feel  himself  to  be  a  seedling 
in  the  greater  world;  and  he  then  will  pray  to 
hear  the  patter  of  the  rain  again,  this  time  in  the 
great  world  of  human  institutions, — the  same 
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crumbling,  dissolving,  functifying  rain  of  decen- 
tralization. 

Yes,  decentralization  is  like  the  rain,  each  drop 
a  free  self-acting  unit,  yet  all  those  trillion 
drops  laboring  together  in  what  hushed  harmony, 
what  kindly  concert! 


SECTION  4 

Ours  is  a  religion  which  yet  recognizes  the 
power  of  environment  and  the  need  of  modifying 
it.  It  is  at  the  same  time  a  philosophy  that  goes 
deeper  than  most  of  our  proposals  for  social  re- 
form, in  appealing  to  the  individual  to  perfect 
himself  before  he  can  hope  to  perfect  society,  even 
if  it  be  admitted — as  it  must  be — that  the  indi- 
vidual is  as  ill-formed  as  he  is  by  fault  of  the  im- 
perfection of  the  social  order. 

"The  apparent  willingness  to  make  frequent 
and  radical  changes  in  municipal  organization, 
strengthened  by  the  abiding  'faith  in  mechanism,' 
which  ...  is  one  of  the  leading  traits  of  our  na- 
tional character  ...  is  a  form  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment in  continental  Europe  that  has  remained 
almost  unchanged  during  the  last  century,  the 
cities  of  the  United  States  have  been  passing  thru 
at  least  three  distinct  stages,  in  each  of  which  an 
essentially  different  form  of  municipal  organiza- 
tion has  prevailed.  Europe  has  been  endeavoring 
to  perfect  .  .  .  a  given  system,  while  in  the  United 
States  we  have  been  searching  for  a  form  of  gov- 
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ernment  so  perfect  in  its  adjustment  as  to  en- 
sure efficiency  without  the  necessity  of  the  con- 
stant vigilance  and  active  co-operation  of  the 
population."21 

"Whate'er  is  best  administered,  is  best."-- 

Hence  the  fallacy  of  a  certain  school  of  social- 
ists who,  perceiving  how  much  even  of  moral  de- 
pravity can  be  traced  to  exploitation  of  man  by 
his  fellow  man,  conclude  that  all  our  affairs  should 
be  regulated  by  the  government. 

We  quote  from  Benjamin  Tucker :-! 

"The  claim  of  the  State  Socialists  that  this 
right  would  not  be  exercised  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  individual  in  the  more  intimate  and 
private  relations  of  his  life  is  not  borne  out  by 
the  history  of  governments.  It  has  ever  been  the 
tendency  of  power  to  add  to  itself,  to  enlarge  its 
sphere,  to  encroach  beyond  the  limits  set  for  it; 
and  where  the  habits  of  resisting  such  encroach- 
ment is  not  fostered,  and  the  individual  is  not 
taught  to  be  jealous  of  his  rights,  individuality 
gradually  disappears  and  the  government  or  State 
becomes  the  all-in-all.  Control  naturally  accom- 
panies responsibility.  Under  the  system  of  State 
Socialism,  therefore,  which  holds  the  community 
responsible  for  the  health,  wealth  and  wisdom  of 
the  individual,  it  is  evident  that  the  community, 
through  its  majority  expression,  will  insist  more 


2lRowe,   L.   S.    "Problems   of   City  Government."   pp.    167-168. 
-Pope.  % 

=3Tucker,    B.    R.— State   Socialism— pp.    5-6. 
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and  more  on  prescribing  the  conditions  of  health, 
wealth  and  wisdom,  thus  impairing  and  finally 
destroying  individual  independence  and  with  it 
all  sense  of  individual  responsibility. 

"Whatever,  then,  the  State  Socialist  may  claim 
or  disclaim,  their  system,  if  adopted,  is  doomed 
to  end  in  a  State  religion,  to  the  expense  of  which 
all  must  contribute  and  at  the  altar  of  which  all 
must  kneel;  a  State  school  of  medicine,  by  whose 
practitioners  the  sick  must  invariably  be  treated ; 
a  State  system  of  hygiene,  prescribing  what  all 
must  and  must  not  eat,  drink,  wear,  etc. ;  a  State 
code  of  morals,  which  will  not  content  itself  with 
punishing  crime,  but  will  prohibit  what  the  ma- 
jority decide  to  be  vice ;  a  State  system  of  instruc- 
tion, which  will  do  away  with  all  private  schools, 
academies,  and  colleges ;  a  State  nursery,  in  which 
all  children  must  be  brought  up  in  common  at  the 
public  expense;  and,  finally,  a  State  family,  with 
an  attempt  at  stirpiculture,  or  scientific  breeding, 
in  which  no  man  and  woman  will  be  allowed  to 
have  children  if  the  State  prohibits  them  and  no 
man  and  woman  can  refuse  to  have  children  if 
the  State  orders  them.  Thus  will  authority 
achieve  its  acme  and  monopoly  be  carried  to  its 
highest  power.  .  .  ." 

An  article  from  the  Argonaut24  suggests  that 
the  efficacy  of  republican  principles  may  be  over- 
vaunted.  This  article  is  entitled  "Strikes  and 
Suffrage;"  it  complains  that: 


'Argonaut.     April  13,  1912. 
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"That  over  a  million  English  coal  miners  who 
are  fully  equipped  with  votes  in  the  most  ap- 
proved democratic  way  should  go  on  strike  in 
order  to  obtain  a  remedy  for  their  grievances  at 
the  same  moment  that  a  large  number  of  English 
women  were  committing  acts  of  violence  in  order 
to  obtain  the  votes  which  the  miners  apparently 
found  so  little  help.  .  .  But  a  somewhat  similar 
situation  may  be  found  all  over  the  world.  On 
the  one  hand  are  those  who  have  no  votes  and 
who  believe  that  enfranchisement  will  give  them 
all  that  they  want.  On  the  other  hand  are  those 
who  are  enfranchised  and  who  seem  to  believe 
that  the  vote  can  give  them  nothing  that  they 
want.  Europe  has  been  steadily  enlarging  her 
democratic  frontiers  for  the  last  half  a  century. 
She  has  enfranchised  millions  of  men  who  firmly 
believe,  as  women  now  believe,  that  the  vote  was 
the  royal  road  to  social  and  political  reform,  in 
other  words  that  the  vote  would  give  them  what 
they  wanted.  And  yet  discontent  has  outpaced 
this  vast  broadening  of  political  power.  Strikes 
and  all  other  forms  of  non-political  revolt  were 
never  so  numerous  or  so  wide-spread  as  now,  and 
among  the  very  people  who  most  loudly  pro- 
claimed that  the  vote  would  be  the  panacea  for 
all  their  ills.  England,  for  example,  has  not  only 
lowered  the  franchise  until  it  includes  nearly  all 
adult  men,  but  she  has  passed  a  succession  of 
democratic  laws  almost  without  a  parallel  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  And  yet  when  a  million 
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men  have  a  grievance  they  do  not  vote,  but  strike. 
A  few  years  ago  they  had  neither  votes  nor 
strikes.  Now  they  have  both.  These  same  men 
and  a  vastly  greater  additional  number,  all  with 
votes,  threaten  that  they  will  tie  up  every  trade 
in  Great  Britain  in  May.  Wherever  we  look,  in 
England,  in  Portugal,  in  Mexico,  we  see  this  same 
demand  for  votes  and  we  see  this  same  failure  of 
the  franchise  to  do  any  of  the  things  that  it  was 
supposed  to  do.  We  see  the  voting  power  pushed 
into  a  corner  in  favor  of  irregularity  and  violence. 
And  yet  the  unenfranchised  women  of  the  world 
seem  still  to  believe  that  the  vote  can  do  all  those 
things  that  it  is  so  obviously  incapable  of  doing, 
that  it  has  so  lamentably  failed  to  do  all  over  the 
world." 

Apropos  of  this  question  by  the  reader,  let  us 
quote  one  of  Kirkpatrick's  observations  regard- 
ing the  relationship  of  "swollen  fortunes"  to  co- 
ercion. 

"We  are  .  .  .  therefore  no  longer  able  to  say, 
as  do  the  superficial  interpreters  of  social  phe- 
nomena, that  modern  Socialism  has  come  into 
being  thru  'the  anarchy  of  exploitation,' 
thru  'the  theory  of  non-interference,'  which 
— we  are  told — the  States  have  carried  out  by 
practicing  the  formula  of  'let  them  do  as  they 
like'  (Laissez  faire,  laissez  passer.)  We  know 
that  this  is  not  true.  While  giving  the  capitalist 
any  degree  of  the  helpless  laborers,  the  govern- 
ment has  NOWHERE  and  NEVER  during  the 
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whole  nineteenth  century  afforded  the  laborers 
the  opportunity  'to  do  as  they  pleased.'  The 
terrible  revolutionary,  that  is,  Jacobinist,  conven- 
tion legislated :  'For  strikes,  for  forming  a  State 
within  the  State — death!'  In  1813  people  were 
hanged  in  England  for  going  out  on  strike,  and 
in  1831  they  were  deported  to  Australia  for  form- 
ing the  Great  Trades'  Union  (Union  of  all 
Trades)  of  Robert  Owen;  in  the  sixties  people 
were  still  condemned  to  hard  labor  for  participat- 
ing in  strikes,  and  even  now,  in  1902,  trade  unions 
are  prosecuted  for  damages  amounting  to  half  a 
million  dollars  for  picketing — for  having  dissuad- 
ed laborers  from  working  in  times  of  strike.  What 
is  one  to  say,  then,  of  France,  Belgium,  Switzer- 
land (remember  the  massacre  at  Airolo!),  and 
especially  of  Germany  and  Russia?  It  is  need- 
less, also,  to  tell  how,  by  means  of  taxes,  the 
State  brings  laborers  to  the  verge  of  poverty 
which  puts  them  body  and  soul  in  the  power  of 
the  factory  boss;  how  the  communal  lands  have 
been  robbed  from  the  people,  and  are  still  robbed 
from  them  in  England  by  means  of  the  Enclosure 
Acts.  Or,  must  we  remind  the  reader  how,  even 
at  the  present  moment,  all  the  States,  without 
exception,  are  creating  directly  (what  is  the  use 
of  talking  of  "the  original  accumulation"  when  it 
is  continued  at  the  present  time!)  all  kinds  of 
monopolies — in  railroads,  tramways,  telephones, 
gas  works,  waterworks,  electric  works,  schools, 
etc.,  etc.  In  short,  the  system  of  non-interfer- 
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ence — the  laises  faire — has  never  been  applied  for 
one  single  hour  by  any  government.  .  .  Freedom 
to  oppose  exploitation  has  so  far  never  and  no- 
where existed.  Everywhere  it  had  to  be  taken 
by  force,  step  by  step,  at  the  cost  of  countless 
sacrifices.  'Non-interference,'  and  more  than 
non-interference — direct  support;  help  and  pro- 
tection— existed  only  in  the  interests  of  the  ex- 
ploiters. Nor  could  it  be  otherwise.  The  mission 
of  the  Church  has  been  to  hold  the  people  in  in- 
tellectual slavery;  the  mission  of  the  State  was 
to  hold  them  half  starved,  in  'economic'  slavery. 
"Knowing  this,  we  cannot  see  a  guarantee  of 
progress  in  a  still  greater  submission  of  all  to  the 
State.  We  seek  progress  in  the  fullest  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Individual  from  the  authority  of  the 
State;  in  the -greater  development  of  individual 
initiative  and  in  the  limitations  of  all  the  govern- 
mental functions,  but  surely  not  in  the  extension 
thereof.  The  march  forward  in  political  institu- 
tions appears  to  us  to  consist  in  abolishing,  in 
the  first  place,  the  State  authority  which  has  fixed 
itself  upon  society  (especially  since  the  sixteenth 
century),  and  which  now  tries  to  extend  its  func- 
tion more  and  more;  and,  in  the  second  place,  in 
allowing  the  broadest  possible  development  for 
the  principle  of  free  agreement,  and  in  acknowl- 
edging the  independence  of  all  possible  associa- 
tions formed  for  definite  ends,  embracing  in  their 
federations  the  whole  of  society.  The  life  of  so- 
ciety itself  we  understand,  not  as  something  com- 
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plete  and  rigid,  but  as  something  never  perfect 
—something  ever  striving  for  new  forms,  and 
ever  changing  these  forms  in  accordance  with  the 
needs  of  the  time.  This  is  what  life  is  in  Nature. 

"Such  a  conception  of  human  progress  and  of 
what  we  think  desirable  in  the  future  (what,  in 
our  opinion,  can  increase  the  sum  of  happiness) 
leads  us  inevitably  to  our  own  special  tactics  in 
the  struggle.  It  induces  us  to  strive  for  the  great- 
est possible  development  of  personal  initiative  in 
every  individual  and  group,  and  to  secure  unity 
of  action,  not  through  discipline,  but  through  the 
unity  of  aims  and  the  mutual  confidence  which 
never  fail  to  develop  when  a  great  number  of 
persons  have  consciously  embraced  some  common 
idea.  .  .  And  so  far  we  have  never  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, of  seeing  these  tactics  fail.25 

"What  makes  this  world  so  dreary  for  many  of 
its  inhabitants  is  the  poverty  and  meanness  of 
their  everyday  thoughts.  They  lack  spontaneity. 
They  live  a  life  of  shreds  and  patches  simply  be- 
cause they  do  not  know  how  to  organize  their  men- 
tal forces  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  produc- 
tive of  life-giving  thought."26 

We've  seen  that  happiness  of  some  kind,  some- 
time, for  someone,  is  hypothecated  as  a  standard 
whenever  the  normal  person  deliberately  attempts 
to  assess  the  relative  values  of  various  goods. 

Therefore  the  organization  to  which  men  owe 
supreme  allegiance,  ought  to  be  formed  on  a  model 

"Kropotkin,   Pierre — Modern   Science—  pp.   77-81. 
:BMcKccvcr — Psychology   and    Higher   Life. 
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to  aim  most  directly  at  the  attainment  of  the 
greatest  happiness;  this  purpose  should  be  ob- 
vious in  its  whole  design.  If  the  principle  of  the 
greatest  happiness  is  to  be  the  supreme  arbiter 
of  the  conduct  of  the  individual,  then  likewise 
a  council  or  committee  representing  the  elements 
and  factors  of  that  Greatest  Happiness  should  be 
the  supreme  arbiter  in  the  policy  of  the  com- 
munity. 

But  we  also  saw  that  the  factors  of  the  great- 
est happiness  are  precisely  three,  namely,  its 
qualities  of  intensity,  permanency,  and  diffusion 
of  it  among  all  creatures. 

Therefore  on  the  supreme  council  of  the  asso- 
ciation for  promoting  the  principles  advocated  in 
these  chapters,  there  should  be  represented  the 
three  spiritual  elements  of  suffering,  work,  and 
service  for  equality.  The  representative  of  suf- 
fering should  be  elected  by  those  who,  by  our 
connivance,  suffer  most,  namely,  those  whom  we 
punish  with  our  maximum  penalty;  and  their 
chairman  should  be  chairman  of  the  entire  coun- 
cil. The  representatives  of  work  should  be 
elected  by  the  most  effective  workers  of  the  asso- 
ciation as  recognized  by  their  admission  to  full 
membership. 

The  representatives  of  desire  for  equality 
should  be  elected  by  those  who  have  no  other 
form  of  representation,  i.  e.,  those  adherants 
who've  not  yet  been  admitted  to  full  membership, 
or  who've  been  suspended  therefrom. 
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Recent  events  have  shown  the  comparative 
worthlessness  of  a  written  charter  of  liberties 
when  the  dominating  power  has  ceased  to  be  in 
sympathy  with  the  spirit  that  wrote  that  charter. 
But  during  preliminary  periods  of  confusion  a 
constitution  drawn  up  briefly  in  simple  readable 
style  may  set  forth  the  purpose  of  an  organiza- 
tion to  prospective  members,  and  thus  it  selects 
the  future  membership  of  the  organization;  it 
may  crystallize  in  tangible  form  the  else  more 
vague  ideas  of  the  membership  body;  and  finally 
by  at  the  outset  establishing  in  power  the  par- 
ties who  ought  to  wield  power,  a  constitution  in- 
fluences the  future  development  of  the  organiza- 
tion both  in  personnel  and  in  principle. 

In  drawing  up  any  constitution  for  our  asso- 
ciation, the  first  clause  naturally  will  concern  the 
election  of  our  directive  committee  or  council,  and 
this  same  first  clause  should  be  aimed  at  a  solu- 
tion of  the  age-long  controversy  as  to  whether 
the  many  should  rule  or  the  few.  We  must  rec- 
ognize that  the  many  are  apt  to  be  indifferent, 
ill-informed,  and  swayed  by  a  few  leaders  in- 
stead of  thinking  for  themselves,  we  must  rec- 
ognize equally  that  the  few  tend  to  misuse  power 
given  them  toward  aggrandizing  their  privileges 
and  pleasures  in  defiance  of  the  public  weal  and 
we  must  recognize  further  that  both  the  many 
and  the  few  are  cruelly  intolerant  of  all  who 
would  reform  abuses  or  would  introduce  innova- 
tions. So  we  make  bold  to  cut  the  gordian  knot 
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by  granting  a  many-fold  share  of  the  franchise 
as  to  such  as  endure  suffering  or  repression. 
This  stroke  reduces  the  indifferent  and  the  selfish- 
ly ambitious  in  political  power.  It  also  forges  a 
weapon  of  defence,  for  the  oppressed;  we  shall 
define  the  severest  conditions  of  punishment  which 
it  shall  be  proper  for  us  to  inflict  upon  any  recal- 
citrant member ;  then  the  privilege  of  electing,  say 
one  seventh  of  the  members  of  the  supreme  direc- 
tive committee  of  our  organization  we  shall  grant 
solely  to  those  persons  who  are  condemned  by  us,26 
to  endure  for  shorter  or  longer  terms  the  standard 
form  of  punishment. 

The  persons  so  confined  should  have  access  to 
suitable  material  for  communication  and  for 
study  at  all  times,  so  that  the  period  thus  spent 
by  them  can  easily  be  made  an  opportunity  for 
self-improvement  and  for  propaganda  of  their 
opinions. .  According  to  the  length  of  their  in- 
carceration, they  shall  have  one  or  more  votes  for 
the  election  and  for  the  recall  of  one-seventh  part 
of  the  total  number  of  representatives  of  the  su- 
preme deliberative,  judicial,  elective  body  of  our 
association.  However,  no  man  can  be  in  con- 
science bound  to  defer  to  any  decisions  of  the  said 
committee  which  conflict  with  the  ethical  code 
laid  down  in  pamphlets  issued  by  our  order.  In 
these  it  is  proclaimed  that  all  expedients  for  en- 
couraging or  discouraging  productiveness  or  con- 


:*Together    indiscriminately    with    those    who   for    the    sake    of    their 
proposed   reform   voluntarily   offer  themselves   as   martyrs. 
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duct  of  any  type  by  the  offering  or  withholding  of 
rewards  such  as  wages,  material  luxuries,  medals, 
or  other  things  which  differ  from  high  class  art 
or  from  instruction  and  edification  or  from  cer-: 
tain  remedial  treatments  or  from  liberty  in  not 
having  or  being  things  which  it  is  desirable  men 
should  become  more  greedy  of  having  or  of  being, 
shall  be  unlawful  and  punishable.  And  provided 
especially  that  if  and  when  in  the  attempt  to  en- 
force its  decrees  the  committee  inflicts  punish- 
ment upon  any  person,  such  attempt  shall  be  a 
punishable  misdemeanor  and  release  persons  from 
allegiance  to  the  committee,  unless  the  committee 
itself  shall  submit  to  a  penance  which  even  in 
exceptional  circumstances  shall  be  at  least  one 
tenth  as  great  as  the  total  amount  of  what  it  at- 
tempts to  inflict,  or  unless  other  persons  are 
forthcoming  to  volunteer  to  undergo  such  pen- 
ance vicariously  for  the  committee. 

If  the  complex  affairs  of  a  large  social  group, 
some  members  of  such  a  group  must  sometimes 
forcibly  interfere  with  activities  of  other  mem- 
bers when  they  deem  such  activities  to  be  inter- 
f erances  with  the  general  freedom ;  and  at  such 
times  each  party  may  be  justified  in  his  own  con- 
science in  resisting  what  seems  to  him  encroach- 
ments by  the  other.  This  constitution  therefore 
must  formally  recognize  the  eternal  supremacy  of 
the  individual  conscience,  and  interdict  all  officers 
created  under  its  provisions  from  using  their 
powers  to  spread  the  doctrine  that  authority  or 
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majority  decision  establishes  more  than  the  vague 
presumption  of  Tightness,  nor  the  doctrine  that 
uncritical  obedience  is  a  virtue.  And  when  per- 
sons in  high  place  use  their  powers  to  assume, 
act  upon,  or  promulgate  these  doctrines,  all  mem- 
bers of  this  association  are  hereby  adjured  to  re- 
bel against  and  to  overthrow  them. 

The  Council  shall  establish  bureaus  of  informa- 
tion, schools,  hospitals,  and  departments  of  what- 
ever kind  may  be  necessary,  appoint  committees, 
issue  books,  papers  and  pamphlets  of  propaganda, 
direct  association  enterprises  of  our  membership, 
negotiate  and  trade  with  the  outside  world,  and 
appoint  its  agents  for  these  purposes. 

The  membership  shall  arrange  themselves  into 
service,  (e.  g.,  industrial)  groups  upon  a  basis 
of  practically  equal  membership.  Each  society 
shall  decide  for  itself  the  frequency  and  details 
of  its  elections,  as  well  as  formulate  rules  for  its 
membership.  Provided  that  the  supreme  Coun- 
cil shall  designate  a  minimum  term  periodically 
during  which  each  member  must  take  his  full  part 
in  the  communistic  life  of  his  group,  and  other 
conditions,  to  qualify  for  the  privilege  of  voting 
for  one  of  the  work  representatives  on  the  Su- 
preme Council  provided  further,  that  if  an  indus- 
trial or  other  group  undertake  to  discipline  any 
member,  he  may  claim  a  standard  form  of  punish- 
ment under  the  central  authority,  and  all  rights 
outlined  in  this  constitution.  The  number  of 
these  societies  shall  correspond  to  the  number  of 
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representatives  which  the  full  members  are  en- 
titled to  send  to  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  asso- 
ciation ;  so  that  each  society  shall  elect  one  repre- 
sentative, and  the  total  of  their  representatives 
shall  equal  four  sevenths  of  the  total  number  of 
persons  on  the  Supreme  Council. 

The  remaining  two  sevenths  of  the  Supreme 
Council  shall  be  elected  by  all  other  adherants  of 
our  association  in  such  manner  as  they  collective- 
ly may  determine. 

No  bar  shall  be  put  to  adherantship  in  this  or- 
ganization except  that  of  age.  No  person  shall 
be  discharged,  excommunicated  or  otherwise  de- 
nied the  privilege  of  adherantship  so  long  as  he 
remains  submissive  to  the  discipline  of  the  or- 
ganization. Any  person  may  at  any  time  volun- 
tarily withdraw  from  the  association  by  simply 
signifying  his  desire  so  to  do. 

Amendments  to  this  charter  shall  be  by  two 
thirds  vote  in  a  referendum  to  all  persons  over 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  ratified  by  a  similar 
two  thirds  in  a  referendum  taken  five  years  subse- 
quently. No  distinctions  of  race,  color,  sex,  his- 
tory, education,  occupation  or  previous  or  pres- 
ent imprisonment  shall  be  made  the  basis  of  in- 
vidious discrimination. 

While  this  association  will  be  organized  under 
direction  of  a  Central  Council  as  provided  for 
above,  yet  the  policy  of  such  committee  necessar- 
ily will  be  to  permit  a  large  measure  of  autonomy 
to  the  various  societies  comprising  our  member- 
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ship;  indeed,  it  would  find  that  any  other  policy 
would  throw  upon  it  too  great  a  burden  in  at- 
tempting, with  its  limited  punitive  power,  to  en- 
force its  regulations. 

Certain  features  of  its  organization  might  be: 

The  Directive  Committee  and  the  executive 
head  of  the  association,  elected  by  the  committee. 

Department  of  Ethics  and  Entertainment 
charged  with  defining  more  clearly  our  ethical 
code,  expressing  it  more  beautifully,  determining 
what  authors  present  our  doctrine  orthodoxly, 
and  finally  with  the  arrangement  of  the  official 
booklet,  "Sunday"  School,  Adult  Ethical  gather- 
ings, athletics,  amusements  and  entertainments. 

Separately  organized  from  the  above  associa- 
tion which  is  debarred  from  owning  property, 
there  might  be  organized  by  friendly  parties  as- 
sociations for  owning  local  meeting  places,  or  for 
carrying  on  trade  with  the  Philistine  world,  etc. 
It  would  include  say,  Agricultural  and  Home 
Manufacturing  Departments. 

Housing  and  Welfare  Department.  The  mem- 
bership live  in  one  or  more  Palaces  of  the  People, 
in  which  they  have  their  separate  appartments 
and  gardens  without  destroying  one  another's 
right  to  enjoy  a  beautiful  landscape  unmarred 
with  unsightly  private  houses.  (This,  of  course, 
is  looking  far  into  the  future.) 

Department  of  Education.  The  general  idea 
is  that  the  school  should  be  a  little  community  of 
child-citizens,  among  whom  a  small  idealistic 
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group  shall  join  their  little  association  that  will 
bear  to  the  whole  school  much  the  relation  which 
this  Society  for  Helpfulness  bears  to  the  conven- 
tional society  of  our  day.  All  children  would  be 
invited  to  become  members  of  the  smaller  associa- 
tion, but  warned  that  to  do  so  meant  austere  liv- 
ing. The  head  of  the  school  would  be  responsible 
to  the  general  Union  of  Teachers  and  Pupils  of 
our  association. 

In  our  zeal,  however,  we  must  never  forget  the 
principles  for  the  practice  and  promulgation  of 
which  the  association  is  formed ;  we  must  fight 
to  keep  it  from  becoming  too  much  centralized 
and  crystallized  to  be  continuously  a  factor  mak- 
ing for  human  liberation. 

Truly,  it's  not  the  majorities  who  develop  lines 
of  progress,  but  the  few  who  think;  and  those 
who  think  usually  are  only  those  who  care,  so 
that  if  government  is  to  be  delegated  to  any  body, 
it  ought  to  be  lodged  in  the  few  who' re  at  the 
very  bottom  of  the  social  scale  and  suffer  most. 
With  wise  advisors  they  more  than  any  other 
class  would  give  us  progress.  It's  this  principle 
which  we  sometimes  fitfully  persuaded  our  boys 
to  recognize  thru  institution  of  protective  asso- 
ciations of  morally  weaker  boys.  At  the  same 
time  all  the  boys  themselves  had  to  be  brot  to 
understand  its  wherefore,  or  reasonableness,  or 
the  system  would  never  be  permanently  educa- 
tive. A  social  system  can't  be  imposed  from 
above  with  success.  At  the  same  time  if  we  try 
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to  let  all  initiative  come  from  the  youngsters 
themselves,  limited  as  they  necessarily  are  in 
horizon  and  reasoning  powers,  we  should  get  at 
best  an  inferior  imitation  of,  or  rather,  a  travesty 
on  the  social  forms  of  the  adult  world.  The  solu- 
tion of  this  dilemma  is,  not  to  force  dogma  upon 
the  boys,  but  to  stimulate  their  own  constructive 
imaginations  to  the  point  where  they'll  try  a  few 
things  that  haven't  been  heard  of  before.  Both 
personal  life  and  community  life  as  well,  can  be 
distinctive,  individual.  To  achieve  a  real  success 
is  worth  the  risk  of  some  failures,  in  both  cases. 

Being  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  scale  may  be 
thot  to  indicate  lack  of  intellect,  not  even  enough 
to  decide  upon  advisors.  But  we  think  it  indicates 
less  often  a  lack  of  intellect  than  a  lack  of  indi- 
vidual self-control.  Collectivism  might  compen- 
sate them  largely  for  this. 

Perhaps  the  most  successful  organizing  of  the 
boys  was  that  carried  out  on  our  last  camping 
trip.  They  volunteered  for  three  kinds  of  chores, 
and  became  members  of  the  Porters'  Union,  the 
Waiters'  Union,  and  the  Cooks'  Union. 

Soon  as  we  came  to  a  camping  site,  the  waiters 
and  cooks  took  their  ease  while  the  porters  un- 
packed our  supplies  and  gathered  wood  and 
water.  Then  the  porters  took  their  rest  and 
"kidded"  on  the  cooks,  whose  turn  it  was  to  figure 
out  and  prepare  dinner — and  you  may  be  sure 
there  were  protests  if  it  wasn't  prepared  proper- 
ly. Finally,  the  waiters  served  the  meal  and 
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cleaned  the  dishes — again  under  many  critical 
eyes.  Mr.  Garret  belonged  to  the  Cooks'  Union 
and  the  present  writer  to  the  Waiters,  but  every- 
one else  in  this  camp  was  not  more  than  12  years 
old,  yet  the  system  ran  like  clock-work. 

One  evening  we  extemporized  by  the  camp-fire 
the  following  story,  "The  Crown" : 

Once  there  was  an  ugly  little  dwarf  who  worked 
from  early  morning  until  late  at  night  at  his 
forge  in  a  cavern  under  the  ground.  Because  he 
was  so  ugly  and  because  everything  in  his  work- 
shop was  sooty  and  begrimed,  he  resolved  that 
he'd  make  the  most  splendid  piece  of  jewelry  in 
all  the  world.  So,  for  many  months  he  ham- 
mered and  he  welded  and  he  ground  and  he  pol- 
ished, until  he  held  in  his  hand  a  marvelous  crown, 
such  as  never  had  been  seen  before.  To  give  it 
strength,  it  was  first  made  of  iron,  but  coated 
thickly  with  gold  and  so  beset  with  hundreds  of 
the  costliest  diamonds,  that  it  seemed  like  one 
single  stone  having  many  facets.  When  the  sun 
shone  on  it  it  was  like  a  rainbow.  But  that  which 
made  the  crown  more  valuable  than  any  amount 
of  gold  and  jewels  alone  was  a  magical  property, 
by  which  whoever  owned  it  would  have  also  great 
riches  and  power. 

When  the  dwarf  had  completed  this  treasure, 
he  placed  it  into  a  casket  lined  with  velvet,  and 
set  off  to  visit  all  the  princes  of  the  earth,  in 
order  that  he  might  give  it  to  him  who  was  most 
worthy.  Dwarfs  were  in  great  demand  in  those 
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days  at  the  courts  of  kings,  and  so  our  little 
friend  had  no  trouble  gaining  admission.  But 
they  only  admitted  him  because  they  wished  to 
laugh  at  his  small  stature  and  ugly  face ;  and  so, 
each  time,  he  was  greatly  offended,  and  left  the 
court  still  carrying  the  crown  in  its  velvet-lined 
casket.  Only  after  a  very  long  time  did  he  arrive 
at  a  little  castle  on  a  far  off  mountain,  which  he 
knew,  by  the  coat  of  arms  over  the  door,  to  be 
the  dwelling  of  a  fine  young  prince  famed  for  his 
kindness. 

By  the  time  the  dwarf  reached  the  postern, 
night  already  had  fallen.  The  man-at-arms  ad- 
mitted him  at  once  into  the  great  hall,  as  his 
master  had  bidden  him  do  to  all  strangers;  and 
here  a  small  company  of  knights,  with  the  prince 
at  their  head,  sat  at  their  evening  repast,  by  the 
light  of  roaring  fire.  The  prince  ordered  that 
the  dwarf  should  be  given  the  best  that  the 
castle  could  afford,  and  he  treated  him  with 
such  marked  respect  as  to  win  the  little  fellow's 
heart  at  once.  After  the  dwarf  had  been  asked 
to  give  an  account  of  his  travels,  the  prince  told 
his  own  story.  He  had  been  driven  out  of  his 
own  kingdom  by  a  wicked  neighbor,  so  that  there 
was  nothing  left  to  him  any  longer  but  this  one 
small  castle.  Even  now  the  usurper  was  march- 
ing upon  this  last  fastness  with  a  powerful  army ; 
the  few  knights  who  still  clung  to  him  were  be- 
coming frightened,  and  many  had  deserted  him. 
On  hearing  this  the  dwarf  no  longer  kept  secret 
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his  true  mission.  Opening  the  casket,  he  pro- 
duced the  magic  crown  and  placed  it  upon  the 
prince's  head.  The  splendor  of  it  lighted  up  the 
whole  castle.  The  knights  set  up  a  great  shout  of 
joy  which  echoed  back  from  all  the  surrounding 
hills. 

They  spent  the  evening  and  until  after  mid- 
night, which  was  later  in  those  days  than  it  is 
now,  in  revelry  and  rejoicing,  and  then  they 
gathered  to  drink  a  farewell  toast  to  the  little 
dwarf, — but  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  he  had 
quietly  escaped. 

That  night,  the  prince  dreamed  he  saw  the 
enemy  encamped  in  a  narrow  canyon  underneath 
a  great  mountain.  In  the  morning  he  summoned 
his  few  knights  together — they  climbed  the  moun- 
tain, and  by  loosening  some  rocks,  started  an 
avalanche  down  its  side  which  completely  buried 
the  usurping  king  and  most  of  his  army.  Then 
the  prince  fell  upon  the  remainder  and  defeated 
them.  The  knights  who  had  deserted  him  re- 
turned when  they  saw  his  good  fortune,  and  he 
generously  forgave  them.  The  people  acclaimed 
him  as  their  rightful  sovereign,  so  that  soon  he 
was  again  in  possession  of  his  kingdom. 

Then  the  prince  began  to  make  his  dominions 
secure  against  enemies  in  other  lands.  He  con- 
quered some  of  the  neighboring  peoples  and  an- 
nexed them,  so  that  they  should  not  treacherous- 
ly attack  him.  Then  he  built  a  great  navy  and 
equipped  a  huge  army  lest  other  neighbors  should 
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league  against  him — tho  really  that  was  just 
what  it  all  frightened  them  into  doing.  Soon  he 
had  the  largest  army  and  navy  in  the  world,  and 
his  poor  people  groaned  under  the  taxes  that  these 
cost  them.  Sometimes  some  of  the  people  re- 
belled, but  with  his  great  army  the  prince  easily 
defeated  them  and  put  their  leaders  in  prison. 

Of  course  all  the  other  countries  which  were 
frightened  by  the  prince's  great  army  and  navy, 
felt  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  build  equally 
great  ones,  and  to  form  alliances  among  one  an- 
other against  the  prince;  and  so  all  their  peoples 
also  were  taxed  so  heavily  that  they  sometimes 
rebelled,  and  the  prisons  were  all  filled  with  lead- 
ers of  the  peoples.  -These  leaders  managed  to 
send  messages  to  one  another  and  to  the  new 
men  who  sprang  from  the  people  to  fill  their  va- 
cant places.  Among  them  was  a  young  man 
named  Tom.  He  had  been  so  brave  and  good  that 
all  the  people  greatly  loved  him,  and  so  in  the 
prison  he  was  kept  under  a  strong  guard.  Yet 
he  managed  to  get  messages  to  and  from  his 
friends ;  and  so  he  was  able  even  whilst  in  prison 
to  organize  the  various  kinds  of  people  together. 
Not  all  the  prince's  subjects  into  one  group,  and 
certain  foreigners  into  another — because  in  that 
way  they'd  be  easily  controlled  by  their  politi- 
cians and  the  rich  men  who  own  the  churches 
and  the  legislatures  and  determine  what  the  news- 
papers should  say.  But  Tom  would  urge  all  the 
workers  on  farms  to  form  into  one  union,  and 
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the  workers  in  iron  mills  into  another,  and  so  on, 
and  to  keep  the  politicians  and  the  owners  of  the 
farms  and  mills  out. 

One  day  Tom  and  many  of  his  fellow  prisoners 
were  taken  out  with  their  chains  upon  them  to 
repair  a  road  in  the  middle  of  a  forest.  They 
worked  thru  the  long,  long  morning,  and  at  noon 
they  sat  upon  a  bank  to  eat  their  scanty  lunch. 

Suddenly  they  heard  the  sound  of  a  hunting 
horn.  Immediately  a  deer  bounded  from  the 
thicket,  exhausted  with  running,  and  coming 
right  up  to  Tom,  nestled  at  his  feet  as  tho  for 
protection.  Then  some  men  on  horses  galloped 
up.  One  of  these  had  on  his  head  a  glittering 
crown  of  dfamonds,  by  which  Toin  knew  that  he 
must  be  the  prince.  But  years  of  power  had  now 
made  the  prince  no  longer  the  kind  man  he  used 
to  be,  and  he  drew  his  spear  to  slay  the  deer.  In 
Tom  this  gesture  against  the  harmless  thing  that 
had  run  to  him  for  protection  aroused  his  anger, 
so  that,  raising  his  shovel,  he  struck  the  prince  on 
the  head.  The  crown  fell  upon  the  ground.  The 
prince's  retainers  rushed  up,  but  at  that  moment 
the  deer  changed  into  the  form  of  our  old  friend, 
the  little  ugly  dwarf.  Addressing  the  prince,  he 
said:  "Too  long,  sire,  have  you  possessed  the 
crown  of  power,  since  it  has  made  you  thus  cruel. 
To  Tom  I  now  give  the  crown." 

But  when  he  passed  the  crown  to  Tom,  Tom 
siezed  it  and  with  all  his  might  dashed  it  against 
a  rock.  "Its  power  is  too  much  for  one  man  to 
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wield,"  said  he  as  the  glittering  piece  of  jewelry 
broke  into  a  million  fragments. 

At  once  the  retainers  and  the  guards  and  all  the 
prisoners  fell  upon  their  stomachs  and  began  to 
hunt  for  pieces  of  the  crown.  But  they  were  so 
small  that  for  many  days  crowds  of  people  came 
to  that  spot  and  bore  away  tiny  particles. 

And  with  the  crown,  power  passed  from  the 
prince  and  the  lords  and  the  rich  men  to  the  mil- 
lions of  the  people.  For  the  workers  in  all  the 
great  countries  had  by  now  so  organized  them- 
selves that  they  were  able  to  make  whatever  they 
needed  by  running  all  the  world's  factories  and 
farms  themselves,  and  to  do  away  with  the  use 
of  money  so  that  no  one  was  able  to  make  them 
pay  the  heavy  taxes  they  so  hated.  This  is  the 
end  of  the  story. 

Mr.  Hulverson,  in  an  ideal  plan  for  a  school, 
suggests  "a  sort  of  genial,  liberal  monarchial 
form  of  government,  working  toward  the  ulti- 
mate transfer  of  much  authority  and  detail  work 
of  management  to  the  boys  themselves."  Person- 
ally, we  think  that  the  boys  should  early  feel  that 
they  are  associated  in  the  decision  of  all  those 
matters  which  concern  themselves,  if  they  are  to 
understand  ever  the  responsibilities  of  democ- 
racy. We  have  fancied  ourselves  writing  to  a 
prospective  principal  of  a  school  under  the  super- 
intendance  of  our  association,  as  follows: 

Altho  it  is  you  who  are  head  of  the  school,  your 
function  will  be  more  than  of  personal  stimula- 
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tion  of  individuals, — children,  co-workers,  and 
heads  of  departments, — than  of  executive  work  in 
the  more  restricted  sense.  Such  executive  work 
you  will  turn  over  to  your  second  in  responsibil- 
ity, the  business  manager.  Indeed,  we  shall  give 
him  on  some  matters  an  equal  authority  with 
yourself — e.  g.,  in  the  expenditure  of  funds;  all 
items  must  be  vised  by  him.  But  yet  this  co- 
authority  of  his  he  must  not  take  as  an  indication 
that  he  would  be  your  natural  successor  to  the 
office  of  principalship  should  you  vacate  the  same. 

On  the  contrary  your  successor  generally 
would  be  the  man  who  will  be  your  chief  (or  only) 
assistant  in  a  department  of  the  school  which  is 
at  once  distinctively  the  feature  of  the  schools  of 
our  association,  and  distinctively  in  your  own 
charge.  The  active  direction  of  the  school  at 
large  you  will  leave  chiefly  to  your  business  man- 
ager, in  order  to  give  yourself  the  more  to  that 
particular  department  known  as  The  Order. 

The  school  at  large  is  to  be  run  very  much  along 
the  lines  of  a  George  Junior  Republic,  and  to  imi- 
tate the  salient  good  and  also  bad  features  (such 
as  politics  and  prisons)  of  our  present-day  so- 
ciety. But  within  the  school  you  are  to  form  an 
inner  circle  that  might  be  known  as  The  Order. 
Any  child  shall  be  free  to  join  it,  on  condition  of 
submitting  to  its  discipline.  Life  within  the 
Order  is  to  be  ascetic,  and  its  appeal  is  to  the 
heroic.  One  of  your  essential  requirements  as 
principal  of  a  school  of  ours  is  that  you — and  the 
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same  applies  to  any  fellow-teacher  whom  you  take 
with  you  into  the  Order — shall  be  ready  to  set 
the  example  of  ascetic  living.  Further,  you  must 
set  the  example  to  your  charges  of  so  living,  with- 
out vaunting  themselves  thereon  before  the  other 
children. 

You  and  all  members  of  the  Order  probably  will 
dwell  apart  in  a  building  of  which  the  furnishings 
shall  be  not  ugly  but  severely  simple.  Your  food 
also,  while  it  must  be  adequate  to  the  needs  of 
growing  children,  must  be  restricted  closely  to 
the  uncooked,  untampered-with  products  of  or- 
chard, field  and  farm.  In  addition  to  this  your 
schedule  will  differ  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
school  in  requiring  an  early  morning  hour  for 
meditation,  with  consequently  an  earlier  hour  of 
retiring.  In  other  respects  the  guiding  principle 
for  The  Order  is  this:  it  is  to  be  in  miniature, 
the  Society  for  Helpfulness,  as  set  forth  chiefly 
in  this  book. 

It  is  well  that  the  relationships  between  the 
rest  of  the  school  and  The  Order  should  be  defined 
clearly,  on  the  general  principle  that  definite 
understanding  of  one  another's  intentions  often 
eliminates  conflict.  (See  how  Norman  Angel  has 
emphasized  this  point ;  and  note  that  a  sign  of  its 
appreciation  is  seen  today  in  the  protest  against 
the  persistence  of  secret  diplomacy.)  The  best 
headmaster  we  had  at  Boy  -Land,  our  school  in 
Santa  Barbara,  Mr.  George  Hulverson  used  to 
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make  his  announcements  to  the  boys  thru  the 
medium  of  clearly-worded  written  statements. 

Financial  reports  of  such  a  clear  character  and 
so  tabulated  as  to  be  digestible  by  the  layman 
must  of  course  be  submitted  regularly  and  fre- 
quently by  the  business  manager  to  the  principal, 
and  by  him  to  the  society. 

CONCLUSION. 

Let  us  try  to  sum  up  for  you  in  a  few  words, 
the  whole  of  our  plan. 

We're  eager  to  assemble  a  few  persons  who 
are  in  agreement  with  our  Philosophy.  We 
propose  to  them  the  formation  of  a  Society 
for  Helpfulness.  We  can  condense  under  four 
heads  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  this 
association  stands.  These  four  rules  contain  the 
essence  of  what  we  regard  as  now  most  needed 
in  a  program  that  aims  to  be  in  the  long  run 
most  truly  helpful  to  the  world. 

FIRST  PRINCIPLE. 

In  the  first  place  we  recognize  in  hunger  or 
greed  the  most  primitive  and  strongest  human 
urge.  But  it's  bad  to  simply  repress  this  craving 
till  it  becomes  a  hidden  fire  in  our  breasts  work- 
ing only  destruction.  Rather  should  we  even  sub- 
mit ourselves  to  some  voluntary  privation  so  that 
with  more  wholesoTne  bodies  and  clearer  minds 
we  may  defy  the  present  social  order  that  empha- 
sizes greed  and  we  may  thus  transform  our  very 
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hunger  into  a  hunger  for  better  social  conditions. 

To  fill  the  empty  larder  of  the  masses  can  come 
to  be  to  us  symbolically  a  filling  of  our  own  larder 
more  completely  than  by  any  other  method.  But 
what  is  meant  by  filling  the  larder  of  the  masses? 
Listen :  A  person  who  earns  much  but  whose  re- 
quirements are  yet  greater,  is  far  from  happy. 
The  modern  workman  can  purchase  more  material 
goods  than  could  the  workmen  of  olden  days,  but 
the  atmosphere  in  which  he  lives  is  increasingly 
one  of  a  mad  scramble  to  get  more  than  any 
neighbor.  The  resulting  utter  lack  of  content- 
ment is  shown  in  the  ever  more  bitter  industrial 
struggle.  The  existing  order  is  tumbling  to 
pieces,  disrupted  because  it  relies  for  motive- 
power  on  selfishness.  This  market  for  selfishness 
results  in  the  increase  of  selfishness.  Aren't  there 
a  few  of  us  willing  to  get  together  to  work  out  a 
new  society  which  shall  be  communistic  within 
the  shell  of  the  egoistic  old  order  which  is  ceasing 
to  be  workable? 

For  the  communistic  world  can't  simply  be 
schemed  out  on  paper  and  suddenly  put  into  op- 
eration. Even  of  a  mechanical  invention  one  has 
to  make  many  models  before  one  perfects  the  en- 
gine that  will  work  satisfactorily  in  every  way. 
Is  it  thinkable  that  a  new  social  order  will  be 
easier  to  plan  than  a  new  mechanical  appliance? 

So  the  thing  to  do  is  for  each  of  us  members  of 
the  Society  for  Helpfulness  to  put  into  a  local 
common  fund,  entrusted  to  a  democratically 
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elected  local  treasurer  a  tenth  part  of  our  in- 
comes, so  the  society  may  be  on  a  sound  business 
basis.  Then  times  will  be  appointed  when  our 
members  shall  meet  together  for  the  purpose  of 
working  together  under  only  such  pressure  as 
can  be  exerted  thru  encouragement  and  a  disci- 
pline less  oppressive  than  the  rewards  and  for- 
feits of  the  existing  economic  order.  Experience 
will  show  what  schemes  of  corn  clubs,  friendly 
competing  workteams,  honorary  societies,  or 
what  not,  will  prove  at  once  efficient  and  liberal 
means  of  getting  our  work  done.  Each  such  ex- 
periment moreover,  will  be  a  pleasant  week  end 
holiday  or  summer  vacation  for  our  members. 

SECOND  PRINCIPLE. 

No  more  than  in  the  case  of  hunger  can  the 
urge  of  sex  expend  itself  on  the  lowest  plane,  with- 
out impoverishing  parent,  child,  and  most  of  all, 
society.  For  a  condition  of  bearing  healthy  chil- 
dren is  that  they  shall  not  be  born  too  frequently. 
A  condition  of  their  development  is  that  they  shall 
receive  more  individual  care  and  that  by  a  woman 
of  more  general  culture  than  the  mother  of  a  huge 
family  can  find  time  to  give  or  to  become.  A  con- 
dition, finally,  of  the  advancement  of  the  masses 
of  the  world's  working  people  is  that  they  should 
not  as  in  India  and  China,  breed  themselves  into 
hordes  that  compete  bitterly  for  every  job  and 
for  whom  famine  and  pestilence  as  well  as  war 
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apply  the   check  that  their   parents   knew   not 
how  to. 

With  the  sex  urge  the  most  of  any,  a  mere  pol- 
icy of  repression  has  resulted  but  in  the  hysteria 
which  is  a  mark  of  modern  civilization.  Yet  if 
ever  a  good  illustration  were  wanted  of  the  prac- 
ticability of  sublimating  a  primal  passion  up  to 
an  idealistic  plane,  we  should  find  it  in  the  case 
of  this  very  desire,  since  love  is  at  the  basis  of 
what  is  good  as  well  as  what  is  evil  in  the  world's 
greatest  religions  and  altruisms.  We  must  effect 
some  sublimation  such  as  this  if  lust  or  decadence 
are  not  to  destroy  us  as  individuals  and  as  a  so- 
ciety. But  while  religion  has  given  us  a  hint  of 
the  way  out  of  our  dilemma,  it  has  culminated  with 
landing  us  in  a  bog  of  out-worn  beliefs.  To  main- 
tain them  is  the  interest  of  the  privileged  classes, 
who  have  made  our  laws  hitherto ;  but  to  replace 
them  with  an  ethic  not  founded  on  superstition, 
but  rationally  adapted  to  secure  the  greatest  en- 
during happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  is  essen- 
tial to  the  emancipation  of  the  masses.  It  is  in  self- 
devotion  to  this  ethics  that  the  passion  for  indi- 
vidual parenthood  can  find  symbolically  its  satis- 
faction in  foster  parenthood  of  the  many  hapless 
children  of  this  world. 

THIRD  PRINCIPLE. 

We  have  sore  need  of  a  check  on  the  "righteous 
indignation"  which  from  a  moral  elevation — al- 
ways from  a  moral  elevation — hurls  chastise- 
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men!  on  the  wicked  and  is  crowned  a  hero  by  the 
mob.  To  treat  other  persons  thus  impersonally 
invariably  does  them  harm  and  brutalizes  us. 

The  resort  to  violence  in  labor  disputes  is  just 
as  bad  tactics  for  one  side  as  for  the  other;  and 
we  must  never  permit  ourselves  to  condone  it  for 
an  instant.  Still  more  contemptible  and  equally 
fatal  to  all  good  purposes  is  that  mistaken  pride 
of  race  which  prompts  us  in  any  degree  to  ostra- 
cise fellow-humans  because  of  the  color  of  their 
skin  or  the  accent  with  which  they  speak  our 
language.  Arrogance  is  never  moral. 

A  means  of  ridding  ourselves  of  turbulent  pas- 
sions is  each  morning,  early,  to  find  time  for  an 
exercise  in  meditation,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
orient.  Still  better  if  we  can  afford  to  have  a  real- 
ly capable  Freudian  psycho  analyse  us. 

Finally,  after  attainment  of  true  self-under- 
standing, we  may  be  ready  with  needed  calmness 
to  undertake  the  task  of  compulsorily  restraining 
certain  of  our  fellow  beings  whose  being  at  large 
menaces  the  welfare  of  others.  But  even  so,  we 
can't  exercise  such  power  over  others  without  it 
hardening  embittering  all  who  are  concerned,  un- 
less we  perform  at  the  same  time  some  act  of 
humility  and  self-penance.  As  the  Persian 
satrap  Gyges  is  said  always  to  have  carried  about 
with  him  a  chest  in  which  were  the  rags  he  wore 
as  a  peasant,  so  does  each  of  us  need  to  take  pre- 
cautions against  inflation  by  the  sense  of  power. 
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FOURTH  PRINCIPLE. 

The  first  two  preceding  principles  especially 
embody  elements  which  were  lacking  in  the  ethi- 
cal systems  of  the  ancients,  for  they  neither  recog- 
nized the  need  of  progress  nor  understood  the  ex- 
act way  in  which  man's  advance  morally  is  cir- 
cumstanced by  his  control  over  the  conditions 
under  which  he  works  and  loves.  There  is  an- 
other vital  thing  of  which  the  ancients  had  equal- 
ly little  comprehension.  They  could  be  no  means 
imagine  a  social  order  built  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  man  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap.  For  them 
life  was  and  always  would  continue  to  be  a  physi- 
cal struggle  in  which  the  base-born  by  coming 
out  "at  the  small  end"  of  the  horn  simply  showed 
their  inherant  inferiority  and  proved  they  were 
less  loved  of  the  gods. 

But  the  test  of  a  civilization  is  the  way  in  which 
it  insures  the  well  being  of  the  lowest  elements 
against  dangers  from  without  and  from  within. 
If  the  "lowest"  elements — call  them  the  slaves, 
or  the  criminal  class,  or  "these  d — d  foreigners" 
or  what  you  will — are  assuredly  above  a  certain 
degree  of  misery,  then  only  their  pride  stands 
between  any  "higher"  social  caste  and  a  greater 
degree  of  happiness.  In  ancient  civilizations  the 
slaves  may  have  been  more  contented  than  the 
average  wage-worker  today,  but  yet  we  shouldn't 
necessarily  call  those  civilizations  higher  than 
ours.  They  lacked  the  power  to  insure  their  peo- 
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pie  against  a  discontinuance  of  their  supposed 
happiness.  Enemies  in  time  broke  up  their  idylic 
state;  usually  enemies  from  within.  Modern 
"civilization,"  failure  tho  it  is,  has  yet  taught  the 
need  in  all  human  affairs  of  organization.  This 
is  the  point  we  want  to  make  now:  If  we  don't 
want  to  be  organized  by  others  along  lines  which 
make  for  centralization,  stagnation,  suppression 
and  exploitation,  we  must  counter-organize  to  se- 
cure group  autonomy,  progress,  free  expression 
and  independence.  But  what  form  of  organiza- 
tion will  secure  this? 

Here,  perhaps,  the  recital  of  certain  experience 
with  the  small  citizens  of  Boy  Land  may  suggest 
a  solution.  This  school  was  above  all  things  else 
an  experiment  in  organization.  We  tried  and  dis- 
carded a  great  number  of  plans,  and  evolved  as  the 
two  most  successful:  Representation  thru  In- 
dustrial Groups,  and  Representation  of  the  Most 
Restricted. 

The  idea  of  industrial  representation  is  becom- 
ing popular  the  world  over.  It  was  partly  by  way 
of  explaining  to  the  boys  the  Russian  form  of 
Soviet  government  that  on  our  last  camping-trip 
we  divided  the  crowd  (including  the  two  men  who 
went  along)  into  porters,  cooks,  and  waiters,  and 
let  them  apportion  all  the  work  between  them. 
Contrary  to  what  is  the  case  as  between  geograph- 
ical or  racial  or  religious  divisions,  each  indus- 
trial group  saw  at  once  its  own  function  in  the 
scheme  of  the  whole,  and  its  dependence  upon 
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every  other  group.  The  working  efficiency  of 
this  division  was  great,  altho  no  punishments, 
pay,  prizes,  or  other  artificial  devices  were  used. 
The  Representation  of  the  Most  Restricted 
came  about  thru  our  observation  that  injustice 
more  seldom  befell  the  able,  the  normal,  and  the 
"good"  boys  than  the  helpless,  the  atypical,  and 
the  boys  who  had  once  earned  a  bad  name.  As 
everywhere  that  self-government  is  tried,  a  ten- 
dency developed  for  the  former  classes  not  only 
to  assume  control,  but  to  regard  the  rights  of  the 
latter  as  tho  they'd  been  forfeited  altogether.  The 
effect  on  the  latter  was  not  only  suffering  and 
repression,  but  loss  of  self-respect.  To  remedy 
this  defect,  we  prevailed  upon  the  community  to 
let  the  most  punished  members  elect  one  repre- 
sentative who  should  sit  with  the  representatives 
of  the  industrial  or  other  groups  as  a  member  of 
our  central  "cabinet."  This  is  as  tho  the  poorer 
part  of  the  city  prison  were  represented  on  the 
council  of  that  town,  just  as  the  several  wards 
are.  Or  it  is  as  tho  the  solitary-cell  or  straight- 
jacket  membership  of  the  penitentiary  could  elect 
a  man  to  the  state  legislature  as  tho  it  were  one 
county.  The  system  is  an  extra  effort  to  insure 
justice,  and  is  a  safety  valve  as  well  to  those  who 
claim  they're  wronged  by  community  intolerance. 
The  fanatic  who's  really  sincere  enough  to  suffer 
for  his  views  can  get  himself  placed  among  the 


*As    Prof.    Ross   has   commented. 
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social  dregs  who  are  allowed  this  extra  repre- 
sentation. 

These  two  ideas  of  representation,  and  especial- 
ly the  second  of  them,  seem  to  us  necessary  to 
embody  in  the  Society  for  Helpfulness.  Then  no 
matter  how  big  and  powerful  we  grow,  we  shall 
have  clipped  ourselves  of  much  of  the  power  to 
over-ride  dissentients  and  minorities  tyranously. 
Even  a  small  convention  sometimes  denies  a  man 
the  right  to  monopolise  the  floor,  say  when  others 
also  wish  to  speak.  When  we  do  this  at  our  meet- 
ings, let's  be  able  to  say  to  the  man :  "If  you  feel 
you've  not  been  treated  squarely,  come  around 
next  time  we  hold  our  elections  for  officers  of  the 
society,  and  you  and  Tom  Jones  and  Bill  Smith 
and  the  few  others  who  feel  the  same  way  will  be 
allowed  to  elect  a  representative  of  your  own  to 
the  central  council  of  our  society!" 

The  idea  is  that  the  problems  of  directorship 
in  the  Society  for  Helpfulness  should  rest  in  a 
central  council.  Of  this  council  the  main  group 
of  members  should  be  representatives  elected  to 
it  by  the  respective  industrial  or  other  groups  into 
which  the  active  members  are  pleased  to  dis- 
tribute, themselves — elected  until  the  same  groups 
recall  them. 

Half  as  many  members  as  these  might  be 
elected  to  the  council  by  such  persons  as  have  not 
yet  been  accepted  into  full  active  membership,  so 
that  no  person  of  age  could  be  denied  some  degree 
of  representation. 
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Finally  one  half  as  many  representatives  as 
these  should  be  allowed  to  whatever  persons  we 
most  repressed. 

SUMMARY. 

These  four  are  in  sum  the  essential  ideas  of  the 
Society  for  Helpfulness.  Each  principle  corre- 
sponds to  one  of  the  fundamental  animal  pas- 
sions,* greed,  lust,  fear  and  rage.  To  replace 
greed  with  the  hunger  for  a  better  world ;  to  sub- 
stitute for  lust  the  love  of  all  creatures;  to  fore- 
stall fear-thot  with  fore-thot*  so  as  not  to  be 
stampeded  into  greater  because  moral  dangers; 
and  finally  to  arm  ourselves  for  the  moral  fight 
against  rage  and  arrogance — such  is  our  pro- 
gram. It  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

CREED  OF  THE  "HELPER." 

1.  My  hope  is  in  no  paradise  beyond  the  sky, 
but  in  making  a  heaven  of  this  earth,  utilizing  my 
greed  itself  as  a  spur*  to  make  me  work  more  ef- 
fectively for  an  approach  here  to  an  ideal  com- 
munism. 


*  The    division    of    course    is    arbitrary.       Perhaps    someday    we    can 
work  out  a  division  based  on  a  classification   of  tropisms. 

*The  phrase   is   Horace  Fletcher's. 

*  For   example,    members   of   a    zealous   and   enterprising    local    might 
individually   hazard  sums  of  money  on  the  chance  of  the  local  gaining 
a    certain    number    of    new    adherents    within    a    given    time.      A    fund 
might   be    created    to   encourage   such    betting   by    members    on    the   en- 
terprise of  their  group.     Members   would  bet  against  the   fund,   and   if 
by  reason  of  small  gains  in  membership  for  the  year  they  lost  and  the 
fund  won,  it  could  be  distributed  to  charities,  etc.     This  practice  would 
be   a   step   higher  ethically   than   the  current  system   of  reward   for   in- 
dividual  effort,   hence   it  is  permissible   FOR   OUR  TIMES.      Individual 
premiums,    for   recruiting    new    adherents,    however,    are   a    more    ques- 
tionable policy,  as  is  likewise  any  plan   for  stimulating  more  than  the 
mildest     competition     between     different    individuals    or    even    different 
groups.      The   best   form    of   rivalry   is    rivalry    of   one's   own    past   per- 
formance. 
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2.  Not  into  loyalty  to  mythical  beings  do  I 
sublimate  the  love-impulse,  no  more  than  into  pro- 
lific procreation,  but  endeavor  to  express  it  thru 
the  creation  of  beauty  and  truth,  and  in  supreme 
devotion  to  the  happiness  of  my  fellow  creatures. 

3.  Instead  of  cringing  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
times  and  to  the  mob's  cheap  idea  of  honor,  I  en- 
deavor to  replace  fear  by  forethot,  to  overcome 
passion  thru  meditation,  and  learn  tolerance. 

4.  Rejecting  the   eye-for-an-eye  tradition  of 
justice,  I'll  enlist  my  anger  to  fight  its  own  arro- 
gant propensities,  and  not  only  put  a  penance  on 
myself  whenever  I  punish  some  other  person  or 
animal,  but  help  so  to  organize  human  society  that 
its  most  humiliated  elements  always  shall  have 
much  the  greatest  political  control. 

Let  him  whom  these  ideals  interest  get  in  touch 
with  the  society! 

THE  END. 


